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HOW TO USE THE SOIL SURVEY REPORT 


HIS SURVEY of Buffalo County will serve 

several groups of readers. It will help 
farmers in planning the kind of management 
that will protect their soils and provide good 
yields; assist engineers in selecting sites for 
roads, buildings, ponds, and other structures; 
serve as a reference for students and teachers; 
help prospective farmers, land appraisers, 
bankers, and real estate agents to decide the 
worth of a particular farm; and add to the soil 
scientist’s fund of knowledge. 

In making this soil survey, soil scientists 
walked over the county. They dug holes and 
examined surface soils and subsoils; measured 
slopes with a hand level; noticed differences in 
the growth of crops, weeds, and grasses; and, 
in fact, recorded all the things about the soils 
that they believed might affect their suitability 
for farming, engineering, and related uses. 

The scientists plotted the boundaries of the 
soils on aerial photographs. Then, from the 
photographs, cartographers prepared the de- 
tailed soil map in the back of this report. 
Fields, woods, roads, streams, and many other 
landmarks that can be seen on the map are 
helpful in locating the area in which you are 
interested. 


Locating the soils 


Use the “Index to Map Sheets” at the back 
of this report to locate areas on the large map. 
The index is a small map of the county on 
which numbered rectangles have been drawn to 
show where each sheet of the large map is lo- 
cated. When the correct sheet of the large map 
has been located, it will be seen that bounda- 
ries of the soils are outlined and that there is a 
symbol for each kind of soil. All areas marked 
with the same symbol are the same kind of soil, 
wherever they appear on the map. The symbol 
will be inside the area if there is enough room; 
otherwise, it will be outside the area and a 
pointer will show where the symbol belongs. 


Finding information 


Some readers will be more interested in one 
part of the report than in another, for the report 


has special sections for different groups, as 
well as sections that may be of value to all. The 
introductory part, which discusses the general 
geographic features of the county, the climate, 
the kinds of vegetation, and the physiography, 
geology, and drainage, will be of interest mainly 
to those not familiar with the county. Those 
not familiar with the county may also want to 
refer to the sections “Soil Associations” and 
“Agriculture.” 


Farmers and those who work with farmers 
will be interested mainly in the section “De- 
scriptions of Soils” and in the section “Use and 
Management of the Soils.” Study of these sec- 
tions will aid them in identifying soils on a 
farm, in learning ways the soils can be managed, 
and in judging what yields can be expected. 
The “Guide to Mapping Units” at the back of 
the report will simplify use of the map and the 
report. This guide gives the map symbol for 
each soil, the name of the soil, the page on 
which the soil is described, the capability unit 
in which the soil has been placed, and the page 
where the capability unit is described. 


Engineers will want to refer to the section 
“Engineering Properties of the Soils.” Tables 
in that section show characteristics of the soils 
that affect engineering. 


Soil scientists will find information about 
how the soils were formed and how they were 
classified in the section “Formation, Morphol- 
ogy, and Classification of Soils.” 


Students, teachers, and other users will find 
information about soils and their management 
in various parts of the report, depending on 
their particular interest. 

* * * * * 


This soil survey is part of the technical as- 
sistance furnished by the Soil Conservation 
Service to the Buffalo County Soil Conserva- 
tion District. Work on the survey was com- 
pleted in 1957. Unless otherwise indicated all 
statements refer to conditions at the time the 
survey was in progress, 
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UFFALO COUNTY is in the west-central part of 
Wisconsin (fig. 1). Three rivers form part of its 
boundaries. The Chipsewe River is on the west; the 
Mississippi River is on the south; and the Trempealeau 
is on the lower eastern border. In addition, the county is 


State Agrioulturel Experiment Station at Medison 


Figure 1.—Loeation of Buffalo County in Wisconsin. 


bounded on the north by Eau Claire and Pepin Counties, 
and on its eastern edge, by Trempealeau County. 

The land area of the county is 712 square miles, or 
455,680 acres. The county is 27 miles wide. at its northern 
end, but in the southern part it tapers gradually to a point 
near the place where the Trempealeau and Mississippi 
Rivers join. It is approximately 38814 miles long. ‘The 
county ranks forty-second in size among the 71 counties of 
the State. It has 17 civil townships. Alma is the county 
seat, 

Dairying is the most important industry in Buffalo 
County, and the sale of livestock products other than dairy 
products accounts for » large part of the farm income. 
Hay crops, small grains, and corn are important becanse 
they provide a base for the dairy and livestock industries. 
Woodlands occupy more than a third of the land area of 
the county. They provide fuel, fence posts, and other wood 
products for use on the farms, and they also provide some 
cash income. 


Description of the County 


This section describes the climate and vegetation in the 
county. It also discusses the physiography, geology, and 
drainage. 


Climate 


The climate of Buffalo County is humid continental. It 
is characterized by moderately long, cold winters and by 
short summers that are warm and humid. The winters are 
slightly colder and the summers slightly warmer than in 
most of the rest of the State. In spring and in autumn, the 
temperature changes rapidly and sharp freezes occur, but 
extremes of temperature and maximum fluctuations in 
temperature are more frequent in spring than at other 
times. Table 1, compiled from records of the U.S. Weather 
Bureau at Mondovi, gives climatic data for the county. 
Mondovi is in the northeastern part of the county. 

At Mondovi, the average temperature in winter is about 
17 degrees, and the average temperature in summer is 
about 69 degrees, but wide variations occur from day to 
day. The temperature in winter often drops to below 
zero, and the temperature in summer often rises to above 
90° F. Extremes in temperature, ranging from 29° F. to 
110°, have been recorded in summer. ‘Temperatures rang- 
ing from 64° F. to —45° have been recorded in winter. 


1 Other soil scientists who assisted with fieldwork in Buffalo County were M. H. Gauiartin, A. H. Simzrson, W. E. Harns, B. 8. 
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Taste 1.—Temperature and precipitation at Mondovi, 
Buffalo County, Wis. 


(Elevation, 738 feet] 


Temperature ! Precipitation 2 
Month Abso- | Abso- Driest | Wet- | Aver- 
Aver-;| lute | lute | Aver-| year est age 
age | maxi-| mini-| age |(1910)] year | snow- 
mum | mum (1926)|} fall 
oR, oF oF. Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches 
January_-_---- 12, 2 56 | —45 12 | 0.95 | 2, 22 10.7 
February__---- 16.6 64 | —43 | 1.18 15 | 1.98 8.4 
March. __-_--- 29.5 81 | —33 ; 1. 84 -O1 | 2.51 11.4 
April.-.------ 44, 4 92 —5 | 2.65 | 1.10 | 2.09 3.5 
May. 222 on 2 56. 9 108 20 | 3.64 | 3.00 |} 3. 55 A) 
June..-------- 66. 1 102 29 | 5 23 . 31 | 2.38 0 
July ..-------- 71.5 110 37 | 3.40 | 1.99 | 9. 74 Q) 
August_____--- 68. 2 104 33 | 3.59 | 4.34 | 3.36 0 
September-_.__- 60. 5 100 21 | 3.95 | 1.95 | 7.90 2) 
October__----- 48, 0 88 8} 2.12 . 83 | 1.74 .6 
November__.--| 33. 6 78 | —12 | 1.77 . 57 | 4.81 5.0 
December__-__- 19.5 59 | —36 | 1.17 . 86 | 2. 22 9.8 
Year_....- 43.9 110 | —45 [81. 61 /15. 56 |44. 50 49.7 


1 Average temperature based on a 48-year record, through 1955; 
highest and lowest temperatures on a 38-year record, through 1952. 

2 Average precipitation based on a 47-year record, through 1955; 
wettest and driest years based on a 36-year record, in the period 
1908-1955; snowfall based on a 86-year record, through 1952. 

3 Trace. 


Such extremes of temperature are rare, however, and do 
not last long. 

The average frost-free period at Mondovi is 141 days 
and generally extends from about May 11 to September 
29. This period is long enough so that many different 
kinds of crops can be grown. The shortest growing season 
reported for this area was only 110 days, and the longest 
was 197 days. The last killing frost in spring has been 
as early as April 23 and as late as June 6. 

In areas at higher elevations and in small valleys and 
ravines, the growing season is somewhat shorter than 
that at Mondovi. The growing season in the lowland part 
of the county, near the Alma Weather Station (elevation 
670 feet), is longer than that at Mondovi. The Alma 
Weather Station is near the southwestern boundary of 
the county, where the Mississippi River influences the 
temperature. In that area the last killing frost in spring 
is about April 27 and the first killing frost in fall is 
approximately October 1. As a result, the growing sea- 
son is 10 days to 2 weeks longer than in other parts of the 
county. 

The average annual precipitation at Mondovi is approx- 
imately 31 inches, and that at the Alma Weather Station 
is approximately 29 inches. Approximately 19.5 inches, 
or about 62 percent, of the precipitation falls during the 
growing season, The season lasts from May through Sep- 
tember, when moisture is most needed. ‘The wettest month 
is June, which at Mondovi averages about 5.2 inches of 
precipitation, and at the Alma station, about 4.5 inches. 
Only about 3 inches, or 10 percent of the annual average 
precipitation falls during the dry, cold months of De- 
cember, January, and February. However, approxi- 
mately 58 percent of the average annual snowfall, which 
is about 50 inches, falls during that period. 


The total rainfall recorded at the Mondovi station nor- 
mally varies only moderately from year to year. The 
Weather Bureau records show, however, that a low of 
15.56 inches was recorded for the year 1910, and a high of 
44.50 inches, for the year 1926. Usually, there is 26 to 32 
inches of rainfall during the year. 

The total annual rainfall at Alma for the years 1937 
to 1952 shows less variation than at the Mondovi station. 
At the Alma station, only 19.12 inches of precipitation 
was recorded in 1949, and 48.87 inches was recorded in 
1988. The long-time averages of the two stations, how- 
ever, closely approximate one another. Severe droughts 
rarely occur, but yields of crops are lowered by short peri- 
ods of dry weather when temperatures are high. This is 
especially true on the more shallow and sandy soils of 
the county. 

Most of the precipitation in summer falls in the form of 
showers, but occasionally there are violent rainstorms, 
sometimes accompanied by high winds. When these oc- 
cur, the convex slopes of unprotected, silty benchlands 
and ridgetops, as well as sloping, sandy soils, are subject 
to severe sheet, rill, and gully erosion. 

Buffalo County lies within the belt of prevailing west- 
erly winds. The winds bring general storms eastward and 
northeastward into the county. Winds from the south- 
west bring most of the rain im spring, summer, and au- 
tumn, In summer, winds rarely attain a high velocity, 
and, therefore, they seldom damage soils or crops seriously. 
In winter, however, stronger winds blow in from the 
northwest, often bringing low temperatures with them. 
These winds, like the winds in summer, are seldom de- 
structive. This county is slightly south of the tornado 
belt that extends through Polk, St. Croix, and Pierce 
Counties eastward to Lincoln and Marathon Counties. 

Buffalo County receives an average of 56 percent of 
all possible sunshine each year. Much of the sunshine is 
in summer. 

The annual average relative humidity for the county is 
fairly close to that shown for the State as a whole. Rec- 
ords kept by the U.S. Weather Bureau show average 
humidities of 80 percent at 7:00 a.m., 64 at noon, and 70 
at 7:00 p.m. These percentages are somewhat higher in 
winter than in summer. 


Vegetation 


According to records kept by the early surveyors, for- 
ests once covered approximately 67 percent of the area 
that is now Buffalo County. In addition, there were 
scattered areas of prairie vegétation and of forest-prairie 
transitional vegetation. The forests consisted mainly of 
black, white, red, and bur oaks and of other hardwoods. 

The timbered areas were mainly on ridges and on steep 
valley slopes. The areas covered by grass were mainly 
on nearly level to undulating benches along the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries and on gentle valley slopes. The 
areas covered by semiprairie vegetation were called oak 
openings. They were mainly on broad ridges in the up- 
lands, where the vegetation consisted mostly of thin stands 
of oak, interspersecl with areas covered by prairie grass. 

Before the land was cultivated, forests probably ex- 
tended into the prairies. The rate of extension was doubt- 
less retarded by fires, started by lightning or set by the 
Indians to hold back the forests so that the openings could 
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be kept for their campsites and for crops. Also, the 
prairie areas in the valleys probably were burned over 
each year. 

Nearly all of the land suitable for cultivation is now 
used for crops or pasture. An additional limited acreage 
of woodland could be cleared, and a small acreage of wet. 
land could be cultivated if it were drained. Some of the 
steeper and eroded areas and areas where the soils are 
thin should be reforested and taken out of cultivation. 


Physiography, Geology, and Drainage 


Most of Buffalo County lies within the unglaciated 
part of western Wisconsin, although a small area in the 
northwestern corner is shown on some maps as having been 
glaciated. In the area that may have been glaciated, only 
a few small, rounded pebbles on the ridgetops remain as 
evidence of glaciation. 

The county has many high ridges and steep escarp- 
ments (fig.2). Itis dissected by streams that are bordered 
by bottom lands, or flood plains. The lowest part of the 
county, the flood plain of the Mississippi River in the 
extreme southern part of the county, has an elevation of 
about 650 feet. 

Farther back from the streams and along the edges of 
the flood plains ave the stream terraces. The highest 
terraces are in the valley of Bear Creek in the northern end 
of the county. They rise to an elevation of approximately 
900 feet. 

The relief of the county and, to a large extent, the 
kinds of soils and their distribution have been influenced 
greatly by the kind of bedrock. Prairie du Chien (Lower 
Magnesian) dolomite and Cambrian sandstone-—Trempea- 
leau, Franconia, and Dresbach formations—make up the 
larger part of the bedrock that underlies Buffalo County. 
A few thin, scattered remnants of St. Peter sandstone 
overlie the dolomite on the highest ridgetops in the north- 
western part of the county. The limestone is harder than 
the sandstone and is more resistant to erosion. It is the 
principal bedrock making up the ridges. 

In the Cambrian sandstone the uppermost layer consists 
of sandstone of the Trempealeau formation. It overlies 
the Franconia formation, which is made up of shaly, 
greenish sandstone that contains a large amount of glauco- 
nite. Sandstone of the Dresbach formation makes up the 
lowest layer. 

Because Buffalo County was not covered by glacial 
material, or at least not so recently as other parts of the 
State, erosion of the limestone and sandstone bedrock has 
taken place over a long period of geologic time. At one 
time the Prairie du Chien dolomite extended as a plateau 
much farther north than it doesnow. Gradually, however, 
erosion cut through the hard limestone into the softer 
layers of sandstone and formed deep valleys. 

As the underlying sandstone also became eroded, the 
limestone caprock continued to break off and waste back 
until some areas became completely devoid of limestone. 
This was true of the steep areas around the edges of the 
area indicated as association 1 on the soil association map, 
page 5, and of the areas indicated as associations 2 and 8, 
also shown on that map. The tops of these steep areas 
are now lower than the limestone ridges in the rest of 
the county. 

The relatively soft sandstone of the Dresbach formation, 


a 


Figure 2.—Landscape showing typical topographic features of the 
county. Upland ridges are visible in the background. 


which underlies the Boone and Hixton soils of soil asso- 
ciation 8, is now In an advanced stage of geologic erosion. 
Adjacent to the valleys of streams, the low uplands 
underlain by sandstone of the Dresbach formation merge 
gradually with the sandy terraces that are back from the 
streams. 

The areas underlain by limestone are dissected by the 
many streams that flow between the limestone ridges. The 
elevation of the limestone ridges ranges from approxi- 
mately 1,100 to 1,800 feet. In many places the floors of the 
valleys are as much as 500 feet below the tops of the ridges. 

Because the Prairie du Chien caprock resisted the forces 
of erosion, the escarpments and the sides of the valleys are 
steep. The bluffs along the sides of the valleys are made 
up of the various layers of bedrock. The Prairie du Chien 
limestone and Trempealeau sandstone in most places form 
rather abrupt escarpments. The shaly, greenish Fran- 
conia sandstone, which overlies sandstone of the Dresbach 
formation, forms narrow, steep, intermediate ridges. Be- 
low the ridges and leading to the floors of the valleys, the 
sides of the valleys are less steep and have been covered 
by a layer of silt. 

All of the uplands and many of the terraces along 
streams have been covered by a mantle of silt, or loess. In 
some places, however, the silt capping has eroded away and 
left exposed materials weathered from the underlying bed- 
rock. The silt is believed to have come from material that 
was ground to fine particles by the glaciers. It was de- 
posited by glacial melt water on the bottoms along the 
Mississippi River when the glaciers receded. Westerly 
winds then picked it up and spread it over the area that 
isnow Buffalo County. 

The layer of silt ranges in thickness from more than 10 
feet on the ridges adjacent to the Mississippi River to less 
than 1 foot in areas more distant from the river. The silt 
was probably calcareous at the time it was deposited. As 
the result of weathering, however, it is now leached of frea 
carbonates to a depth of 5 feet or more. This silt, or loess, 
is the parent material for many soils in the county. 

The materials that make up the terraces along streams 
were derived from three sources: (1) From sand that 
originated in the northern part of Wisconsin and was 
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carried by glacial melt water and then by the Mississippi 
and Chippewa Rivers to its present location; (2) sand 
weathered from sandstone bedrock in place; and (3) wind- 
blown silt. 

Buffalo County drains to the Mississippi River. The 
Chippewa River, which forms part of the western bound- 
ary of the county, drains the northwestern part. In addi- 
tion, the Buffalo River and Waumandee Creek drain the 
interior part of the county, and the Trempealeau River 
drains a small area in the southeastern part. 

According to Martin (8),? it is probable that the Buffalo 
River once flowed west and entered the Chippewa River 
just north of the area now occupied by the city of Durand. 
One theory is that, during the glacial period, the river 
channel was partially blocked at its western end by glacial 
ice in the valley of the Chippewa River and was thus forced 
to seek a southward course toward the area now occupied 
by the city of Alma. : 

Another theory is that a smaller stream once flowed in 
the narrow valley south of what is now the city of Mon- 
dovi. Through the process of headwater erosion, it 
eventually intercepted the Buffalo River at the point where 
the Buffalo River now turns south near Mondovi. The 
broad flood plain and the marsh along Bear Creek are 
products of a larger stream than those now flowing 
through the area. This area is flat and has a slope divide 
near the Mondovi-Canton Town line. Bear Creek now 
drains this area to the west, and Flarvey Creek drains it 
to the east. 


Soil Associations 


In a county or other large tract, it is easy to see differ- 
ences as one travels from place to place. There are dif- 
ferences in the steepness, length, and shape of slopes; in 
the size and speed of the streams; in the kinds of native 
plants; and in the ways the soils are farmed or otherwise 
used, Along with the differences that are easy to see, there 
are many differences in the kinds of soils. The character- 
istics of the soils influence the kind of farming and other 
uses that can be made of the land. 

After studying the soils and the way they ave arranged, 
it is possible to make a general map that shows the princi- 
pal patterns, or associations, of soils. Such amap is shown 
in figure 3, which also shows relief. A colored general 
soil map, which also shows the principal patterns, or soil 
associations in the county, is given in the back of this 
report. 

As arule, a general soil area, or soil association, contains 
a few major soils and several minor soils in a pattern 
that is characteristic, although not strictly uniform. The 
soils within any one association are likely to differ greatly 
among themselves in some properties, for example, in 
slope, depth, stoniness, or natural drainage. Thus, the 
general map does not show the kind of soil at any par- 
ticular place, but a pattern that has in it several kinds of 
different soils. The general map is useful to people who 
want a general idea of the soils, who want to compare 
different parts of a county, or who want to know the 
location of large areas suitable for a certain kind of 
farming or other land use. 


?Ttalie numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 98. 


Association 1 


Silty soils of the rolling limestone uplands and Steep stony 
and vocky land: Dubuque, Fayette, Steep stony and 
rocky land 


This association is the largest and most uniform in the 
county. Except for a small acreage of other soils in the 
northeastern part of the county and a small acreage in 
the valley of the Buffalo River and near Waumandee 
Creek, it extends unbroken from the northern boundary of 
the county to the southernmost tip. 

The principal soils on uplands in this association are 
the Dubuque and Fayette, but the Downs soils are also 
extensive. The principal soils on escarpments are steep to 
very steep Urne-Norden loams and Steep stony and rocky 
land. The association also includes areas of sloping to 
steep Fayette valleys soils and areas of Lindstrom and 
Norden soils. In addition, there are a few small areas 
of Boone, Hesch, Hixton, and Gale soils. The soils of 
uplands are on rolling, silt-capped ridges. They are 
underlain by dolomitic limestone or by materials weath- 
ered from limestone, which are at a depth of 1 to 10 feet. 

For the most part, the Dubuque soils and the sloping to 
steep Fayette soils are on the narrower ridges, The 
Dubuque soils are underlain by cherty red clay and by 
dolomitic limestone, which is at a depth of 12 to 42 inches. 
The gently sloping Fayette soils and the Downs soils are 
on the broader ridgetops. The Fayette and Downs soils 
formed in silt that 1s thicker than 42 inches. 

The Dubuque and Fayette soils formed under timber. 
The Downs soils, mainly on the broad Alma Ridge, 
formed under vegetation consisting of a sparse stand of 
trees and prairie grasses. 

Because of its size and extent, this association is more 
important for agriculture than the other associations of 
the county. This association has the largest acreage of 
soils under cultivation; it also has the largest acreage in 
pasture and trees. The soils in this association are poten- 
tially highly productive, but, if they are not managed 
properly, they are likely to be damaged by water erosion. 


Association 2 


Loanvy soils of the rolling to hilly sandstone uplands: 
Gale, Hinton 


This soil association. is mostly in the northeastern part 
of the county. It is made up mainly of rolling and hilly 
soils that are underlain by sandstone. The principal soils 
are those of the Gale and Hixton series, but areas of Urne- 
Norden Joams and of Norden and Fayette soils are in- 
cluded. The soils formed under forest. The Gale soils 
formed in a blanket of silty, wind-laid loess that overlies 
sandstone. The Hixton soils formed from materials 
weathered from sandstone. 

The soils of this association have slightly lower relief 
than those in association 1. In most places in the asso- 
ciation, the sandstone has weathered so that the hilltops 
are rounded, but there are a few higher, sharp ridges 
and knobs formed from green, shaly sandstone. The 
Norden soils and the Urne-Norden Joams occupy these 
higher areas. 

In general, the soils of this association have stronger 
slopes and are lower in moisture-storing capacity and 
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Figure 3.—Soil associations and relief in Buffalo County. 


Silty soils of the rolling limestone uplands and Steep stony and rocky land: Dubuque, Fayette, Steep stony and rocky land. 
Loamy soils of the rolling to hilly sandstone uplands: Gale, Hixton. 

Sandy soils of the rolling to hilly sandstone uplands: Boone, Hixton. 

Sandy soils of stream terraces: Sparta, Plainfield. 

Silty soils of stream terraces: Bertrand, Richwood. 

Loamy terrace soils underlain by sand on stream terraces: Meridian, Tell. 

Wet organic and mineral soils of bottom lands: Peat and Muck, Ettrick, Wallkill. 

Soils of overflow bottom lands: Loamy alluvial lands, Marsh. 
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potential productivity than the soils of association 1. 
They are also more likely to erode than the soils of 
association 1. 


Association 3 


Sandy soils of the rolling to hilly sandstone uplands: 
Boone, Hixton 


This soil association is mainly on sandstone uplands in 
the northern part of the county. The areas are largely 
rolling to hilly but include areas that are very steep. 
Boone soils and Hixton fine sandy loams are more exten- 
sive than other soils in the association, but finer textured 
soils, such as Gale silt loams, Hixton loams, Urne-Norden 
loams, Norden soils, and areas of Alluvial lands are also 
included. 

The soils of both the Boone and Hixton series formed in 
materials weathered from sandstone. The Boone soils, 
however, contain less fine material in the surface layer 
and subsoil than the Hixton soils. 

Like the hilltops in association 2, the hilltops in this 
association are generally rounded. There are a few high 
knobs or sharp ridges formed from green, shaly, glauco- 
nitic sandstone. Soils of the Norden series and Urne- 
Norden Joams are on these high areas. Except for a few 
small areas, the narrow stream bottoms within the assovia- 
tion are occupied by Alluvial lands, which are too wet or 
flood too frequently to be suitable for crops. All of the 
soils of association 3, except the soils on ridges and knobs, 
occur at lower elevations than the soils of association 2. 

Their sandy texture causes the soils of this association 
to be low in moisture-storing capacity. The soils are also 
low in fertility and are easily eroded by wind and water. 


Association 4 


Sandy soils of stream terraces: Sparta, Plainfield 


This soil association is made up mainly of nearly level 
to rolling soils formed in sand that was transported by 
streams. Some of the soils formed under timber, and 
others, under prairie vegetation. The principal soils are 
the Sparta and Plainfield, but areas of Hubbard, Burk- 
hardt, Gotham, Trempe, Meridian, and Dakota soils, and 
areas of Alluvial lands are also included. 

Most of the soils in this association are on terraces along 
the streams throughout the county. The Burkhardt soils, 
however, occur mainly on the broad, gravelly and sandy 
terraces along the Mississippi River, between Buffalo City 
and Cochrane. The Trempe soils occur only along the 
Buffalo River in an area near Mondovi, and they extend 
eastward to the county line. The areas of Alluvial lands 
are in the narrow valleys of streams. They are wet or are 
flooded frequently. 

In the main the stream benches, or terraces, in this asso- 
ciation are not so high above the flood plain as other stream 
terraces in the county. Nevertheless, they have rather 
steep, well-defined escarpments. The soils on the escarp- 
ments are subject to serious gullying if they are not 
protected. 

The soils of this association are generally droughty and 
are low in productivity. They are subject to severe ero- 
sion by wind. 


Association 5 


Silty soils of stream terraces: Bertrand, Richwood 


This soil association consists of deep, silty soils, mainly 
on benches, or terraces, along streams. The soils are nearly 
level to sloping. The principal soils are the Bertrand and 
Richwood, but soils of the Jackson, Curran, Toddville, 
and Rowley series are also extensive. Of these, the Ber- 
trand and Richwood soils are well drained; the Jackson 
and Toddville, moderately well drained; and the Curran 
and Rowley, somewhat poorly drained. Included in the 
association. are small areas of silty soils of bottom lands. 
The silty soils range in drainage from well drained to 
poorly drained. 

In general, the soils of this association are highly pro- 
ductive if they are managed properly, and they respond 
well to management. The most extensive soils in the 
association are the most productive of any of the soils 
on terraces in the county. The soils commonly occur in 
fairly large areas and generally have mild relief. There- 
fore, they can be cultivated easily. 

The Curran and Rowley soils and some of the soils on 
bottom lands require drainage or protection from flooding 
if crops are to make good yields. The soils that have the 
strongest, slopes are likely to erode if they are not pro- 
tected. The strongly sloping soils, along the edges of 
the high benches, are susceptible to serious gullying. 


Association 6 


Loamy soils underlain by sand on stream terraces: 
Meridian, Tell 


This soil association consists mainly of nearly level to 
sloping, loamy soils on terraces along streams. The soils 
are chiefly along the Buffalo River. The principal soils 
are the Meridian and Tell, and Medary soils occur to a 
lesser extent. Areas of Alluvial lands are also included. 
The Meridian and Tell soils are well drained, and the 
Medary soils are moderately well drained to well drained. 
Ata depth between 24. and 36 inches, the Meridian and Tell 
soils are underlain by sand that has been transported by 
water. The Medary soils differ from the Meridian and 
Tell soils in having developed in reddish, water-laid silts 
and clays. They occur near the boundary of this associa- 
tion in Alma Township. 

Except for the Medary soils and areas of Alluvial lands, 
the soils in this association are lower in moisture-storing 
capacity than the soils in association 5. Runoff varies 
according to the steepness of slope and the amount of water 
that: flows off the adjacent uplands. 

Along the edges of the high terraces, gullying has been 
severe and slumping is a serious problem. As a result, a 
large amount of sediment has been deposited in the valleys 
below the terraces. 


Association 7 


Wet organic and mineral soils of bottom lands: Peat and 
Muck, Ettrich, Walthill 


The soils of this association are poorly drained. The 
principal soils are Peat and Muck and the Ettrick and 
‘Wallkill soils. These soils occur on flats or in depressions 
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along streams. They are subject to flooding, but they are 
highly productive if they are drained and well managed. 

“Minor areas in the association are occupied by soils of 
the Meridian and Granby series. The Meridian and 
Granby soils are on low benches along the edges of the 
association. 


Association 8 


Soils of overflow bottom lands: 
Marsh 


Most of the association is made up of areas of Loamy 
alluvial lands and Marsh. The soils vary greatly from 
place to place. They are on bottom lands, where they are 
flooded frequently. The soils have formed in alluvium 
recently deposited by streams. 

Arenzville and Orion soils occupy a minor acreage in 
the association. These soils are flooded less frequently 
than cther soils in the association and are desirable for 
agriculture. The Arenzville and Orion soils are mainly 
along the Trempealeau River. These soils and the better 
drained areas of the Loamy alluvial lands are fair to good 
for crops if they are managed properly. The soils in the 
rest of the association can be used only for pasture, as 
woodland, or for wildlife. 


Loamy alluvial lands, 


Descriptions of Soils 


Described briefly in this section are the soil series, which 
are groups of soils that are much alike, and the mapping 
units that are shown on the soil map at the back of the 
report. Terms used to describe the soil series and mapping 
units are defined in the Glossary. The approximate acre- 
age and proportionate extent of each mapping unit are 
given in table 2. 

In the back of the report, a detailed profile is described 
for each soil series. A soil profile is a vertical section of 
a soil showing its various layers. A diagram of a typical 
profile of several of the major soils in the county is given 
in figure 4. Figure 4 also shows the position occupied by 
the soils and the material underlying them. 

By studying the soil profile, soil scientists learn much 
about the behavior of soils. Following are some of the 
characteristics observed that are agriculturally important. 

Color and content of organic matter—Some of the soils 
in Buffalo County have a surface layer that is naturally 
dark colored. In others the color of the surface layer 
is light. Originally, this difference was caused by the 
kind of vegetation that grew on the soils when they were 
forming. Soils formed under prairie grasses generally 
have a dark-colored surface layer because the grasses 
have added organic matter to the soil. In contrast, the 
surface layer of soils formed under trees is light colored 
because less organic matter has been added to the soil by 
trees. The soils that have a dark, thick surface layer 
have always been prized by farmers because they can be 
worked readily into excellent seedbeds. 

Originally, the dark-colored soils were more fertile than 
the light-colored ones, but now, after having been cropped 
for approximately 100 years, the light-colored and dark- 
colored soils are nearly equal in fertility. Nevertheless, 
even after many years of cropping, the soils that formed 
from similar materials and that have a dark surface layer 
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are still slightly more productive than the lighter colored 
soils. This is the result of the binding, or aggregating, 
effect of the dark organic matter. Both light-colored and 
dark-colored soils, however, need fresh supplies of organic 
matter. This can be supplied by turning under crop 
residues and barnyard manure or green manure. 

In this report the color of the soil is described in two 
ways. First, it is indicated by a descriptive term. Then, 
in the more detailed soil descriptions in the back of 
the report, it is also indicated by a Munsell notation, such 
as (LOYR 5/2). The Munsell notation denotes color more 
precisely than is possible by the use of words. Unless 
otherwise stated the color given is that of moist soil. 

Depth.—The depth, or thickness, of a soil is important 
because it determines in large part how much moisture 
the soil retains and can thus supply to plants. In 
many of the soils in Buffalo County, the soil materials 
are favorable to a depth of 3 feet or more for retention of 
moisture. During years of normal rainfall, the supply of 
moisture is adequate for plants to grow well. In other 
soils in Buffalo County, bedrock or unfavorable soil 
materials are at a depth of less than 3 feet. Even though 
the surface layer or upper part of the soil may be loamy, 
these soils are limited in their capacity to supply moisture 
to plants. During years of low rainfall or if rainfall is 
poorly distributed during the growing season, plants 
growing on these shallow soils are more likely to be 
damaged by drought than. those growing on the soils that 
have a depth greater than 3 feet. 

Texture.—The texture of the soils in this county ranges 
from sandy to clayey, but silty and sandy soils are pre- 
dominant. Well-drained, nearly level, silty soils require 
only such management practices as careful use of tillage 
implements, the addition of barnyard manure, and the use 
of sod crops in the cropping system to keep them in good 
tilth. Sandy soils, however, need special management be- 
cause they are likely to be droughty and have limited use 
for crops. They contain only a small amount of the 
finer soil material that binds soil particles together, and, 
therefore, they are more susceptible to erosion than silty 
soils. In contrast to the sandy soils, the nearly level, 
clayey soils generally hold an excess of water. Asa result, 
plants growing on clayey soils are often damaged because 
they do not get enough air. 

Consistence.—The consistence of a soil is closely related 
to its texture. By consistence is meant the feel of the 
soil material when the soil is rubbed between the fingers. 
Examples of terms used to describe consistence are 
“friable,” to describe consistence when the soil is moist; 
“plastic,” to describe consistence when the soil is wet; 
and “hard,” to describe consistence when the soil is dry. 
Other terms used to describe consistence are defined in 
the Glossary. Most soils that have a silty texture and 
granular structure also are friable. A friable soil is more 
desirable for agriculture than one that is firm, very firm, 
or loose. It can be worked easily, and generally it will 
make a good seedbed. 

Structure —Structure is the way individual particles are 
arranged, or grouped, in larger aggregates. The soil ag- 
gregates may be granular, blocky, or platelike, or they may 
have other forms. The size of the aggregates, their shape, 
and the pore space between them determine how well water 
and air move through the soil. This, in turn, determines 
how easily plant roots can develop and penetrate the soil. 
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Tasie 2.—A pproaimate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils mapped 


Arenzville:silt loam_____--------.-----.----- 
Bertrand silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes... _- 
Bertrand silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes... .__ 
Bertrand silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded___--_---.------.----------- 
Bertrand silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes______ 
Bertrand silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded____...-_.----------_.------ 
Boone fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded__ 
Boone fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__ 
Boone fine sand, 12 to 40 percent slopes, eroded_ 
Burkhardt sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes... 
Burkhardt sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__. 
Burkhardt sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded__._____.-_... 2-2 --- 
Chaseburg silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_ ____ 
Chaseburg silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_-___ 
Chaseburg silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes- -_- 
Curran silt loam._.-_--_----_-.------------- 
Dakota loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes._..._-___-- 
Dakota loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. ...._____- 
Dakota fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__ 
Dakota fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__ 
Dakota fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded__.....-2-._-------- a ee 
Downs silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes._.._____ 
Downs silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded_.._-.-_-_------------- nee 
Downs silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, mod- 
enabtelyserodeds 2.252. oes et eed a 
Downs silt loam, benches, 2 to 6 percent slopes__ 
Downs silt loam, benches, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded__._-_-.----------------_ 
Downs silt loam, benches, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded_____-____-----.- 
Dubuque silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded. ___-----.---------. 2-22-22 
Dubuque silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__.__- 
Dubuque silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded___.-..-.20022-- 22 Le 
Dubuque silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes______ 
Dubuque silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes-. __ 
Dubuque silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded__.-.__...-.-.-_--_----- 
Dubuque silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes_.___ 
Dubuque silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded__....--_--------------- 
Dubuque silt loam, 30 to 40 percent slopes, 
Groded wees 228 yas ws ee DP aed ok 
Dubuque soils, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severcly 
Groded 232 oda Se ee Se 
Dubuque soils, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded 
Dubuque soils, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
CrOded sche eu hese ewe EE ee Fe Ee! 
Dubuque silt loam, deep, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded --..-_-.---------..-2--- 
Dubuque silt loam, deep, 2 to 6 percent slopes. _ 
Dubuque silt loam, deep, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded__._.---..-------------- 
Dubuque silt loam, deep, 6 to 12 percent slopes_ 
Dubuque soils, deep, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded___-__---_-------------.--_- 
Dubuque silt loam, deep, 12 to 20 percent slopes_ 
Dubuque silt loam, deep, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded__._.-.....-----. 
Dubuque soils, deep, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded___..__------.__.-.------_- 
Dubuque silt loam, deep, 20 to 30 percent 
SlOPCS: eee See eet iWon Soke ce Vos 
Dubuque silt loam, deep, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, moderately and severely eroded _____. 
Duelm fine sandy loam___..2.-._-_ 22-2 eee 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Duelm fine sandy loam, high water table._____ 
Ettrick silt loam__.-__-.----.22---------__- 
Ettrick silt loam, sandy substratum_-_-_-_-_.__- 


Fayette silt loam, uplands, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded___..---...-.-__- 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 2 to 6 percent 
slOpeSit 2 onc cote eevee ccee ee eke! 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded______....._.-_--_ 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes2 528 oo Sasa eed shite oes 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded__.__.---...-.---_-- 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 12 to 20 percent 
slOPOS: oa se Sew seo Sao tek ete 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded.__..--.-..------. 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, severely eroded__.....-..--_.----_- 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 20 to 30 percent 
SlOPCS shoe. sala ss Sl te ee Sa 
Fayctte silt loam, uplands, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded...__....-.-__.- 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, severely eroded__.-___-..--.--_-_-_- 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded_...-..---..-.--- 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 2 to 6 percent 
SlOPCSas— seat oe eRe cae el Sei 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 6 to 12 percent 
FS] Fa} bY cy= te ec eR eR Sek A 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded._.-....-----...- 
Fayétte siit loam, valleys, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely croded__-_-_._..---_.-___-- 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 12 to 20 percent 
SlOpesucc suet eee eee ee ay 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded... -.--222222_2-- 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, severely eroded____.-------.------- 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 20 to 30 percent, 
SlOPCSi a. soo secs cee SU ete sewed | 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 20 to 30 percent 


slopes, severely eroded_._--__-.---2----__- 
Gale silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded___----.-_-.--------- - 2 ee 
Gale silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded____...-_...-___-___________. 
Gale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded____...------------------.-. 
Gale silt. loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded 
Gale silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes_.___.___ 
Gale silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded sg. e ere eee See oe elo eee s ! 
Gale silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes..._____ 
Gale silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded__._-..-.-.------------------ 
Gale silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
Oroded 2 ee we eee oe 
Gotham loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes__ 
Gotham loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded__-_------- HiT els sen Ne he Na Bale) 28 
Gotham loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes__ 
Granby sandy loam___.2.22----------------- 
Granby fine sandy loam, stratified sub- 
stratum variant. ..-..2-- 2 eee 
Guilied land__.--------.------------------- 
Hesch loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded___.-_-.-------------------- 
Hesch loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, mod- 


erately eroded__-.---.-------------------- 


Acres 


485 
2, 497 
1, 800 

13, 394 
2, 221 
5, 000 
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2, 000 
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9, 000 
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10, 000 
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300 
600 

11, 088 
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4, 000 
1, 800 
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Taste 2.—Approwimate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils mapped—Continued 


Lindstrom silt loam, 
moderately eroded 


Lindstrom silt loam, 


Lindstrom silt loam, 


Soil Aeres | Percent Soil Acres } Percent 
Hesch loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes._.-_------ 110 Q) Meridian loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moder- 
Hesch Joam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moder- ately eroded .____------.----------------- 900 0. 2 
ately-eroded 2.20225 ee ese cose 200 QC) Meridian fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. _| 1, 200 2 
Hesch fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, Meridian fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__| 1, 100 3 
moderately eroded__._-___---------------- 330 0. 1 || Meridian fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
Hesch fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. - 92 (‘) moderately eroded___.--------------~----- 1, 225 3 
Hesch fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, Meridian fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent 
moderately eroded_._______.--.---.------- 200 0) slopes, moderately eroded____.--..-------- 528 .1 
Hesch fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes- 132 () Meridian loam, moderately well drained vari- 
Hesch fine sandy loan, 20 to 30 percent slopes, ant, 0 to 2 percent slopes.-_..---.----.---- 300 al 
moderately eroded__..--.._.-------------- 138 6) Meridian loam, moderately well drained vari- 
Hixton loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moder- ant, 2 to 6 percent slopes__..-------------- 170 (0) 
ately eroded____.____--..---------------- 1, 900 .4 || Norden loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moder- 
Hixton loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_------.---- 234 1 dlelyeroded 2.2/25 joo2 cient eee sone 2, 100 .8 
Hixton loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately Norden loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes__._--_--- 110 () 
eroded 22. cc ate eee Nate ew dd whee 700 .2 || Norden loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderate- 
Hixton loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes...-.------ 260 a1 lyeroded: (= 2222 [sesh ctee es aveceet Alou 450 Jt 
Hixton loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately Norden loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moder- 
eroded 2405-62 22 3 eee ete oto Seco usa ee 1, 100 2 ately eroded ss 2.2 cc. cesuee cose deceesecs 7, 000 L5 
Hixton loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely Norden silt loam, 12'to 20 percent slopes, mod- 
sOROdEd fu, Nolo ei ee cee Se 150 () eritely er0déd_ <5 cos os- oes ete ce 2, 938 .6 
Hixton loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes..-.._-__- 500 .1 || Norden silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, mod- 
Hixton loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely erately eroded._._...__.------------------ 760 2 
CTOOCO tec See So othe sa od Ue cee hs 400 1 || Norden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes-_-~._-_- 600 wl 
Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 per- Norden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
cent slopes_...._.------------------------ 3, 609 8 severcly eroded___.___.------------------- 500 | 
Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 per- Norden silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes-_----- 4, 000 Pa) 
cent slopes, moderately eroded______...__-- 4, 694 1.0 |} Norden silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, mod- 
Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 per- erately eroded____..-..------.------------ 5, 700 1.3 
cent slopes, severely croded___..-.--------- 1, 100 .2 || Norden silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
Hixton Joam and fine sandy loam, 30 to 40 per- severely eroded__.....------~------------- 1, 536 3 
Gent slopes. o+—2 232-02 ebs sch doko ected 3, 200 .7 || Norden fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 30 to 40 per- moderately eroded___..-.---...----------- 2, 074 5 
cent slopes, moderately eroded_.--------.-- 4, 000 .9 || Norden fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
Hixton fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded_.____------------------ 192 (') 
moderately eroded_._-.----.-------------- 1, 900 .4 || Norden fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
Hixton fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, . moderately eroded__-....----------------- 624 a | 
moderately eroded__....-...__....---~--_- 1, 200 .3 || Norden fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent 
Hixton fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, / SIDPCS= iu 2oI5 ssl et aa ee oee 446 1 
moderately eroded__....-.-___...-----~---- 3, 771 .8 || Norden tine sandy loum, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
Hixton fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded..-..---------~-----------+- 1, 500 | .3 
severely eroded.___-_-------------------- 425 . 1 || Orion silt loam_.___....---.---.------------ 454 oi 
Hixton fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes_ 620 .1 |} Peat and Muck, deep__._-----~.------------ 4, 500 1.0 
Hixton fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, Peat and Muck, shallow___------------------ 1, 200 3 
severely eroded__._.__-----....----------- 700 .2 || Plainfield loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes__}| 2, 231 5 
Hubbard soils, 0 to 2 percent slopes..__.--..-- 775 .2 || Plainfield loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes__ 800 2 
Hubbard soils, 2 to 6 percent slopes___..-.__._ | 490 _ 1 || Plainfield loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
Tluntsville silt loam___.------.2 2 eee 1,191 <3 @tOd6dS Wwe he See ee ee ew 1, 137 2 
Jackson silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes____..__ 2. 100 .5 || Plainfield loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent ; 
Jackson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes____~___ 640 al: slopes, erodédie. suis Seek ete eh ee 786 nen 
Jackson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moder- Plainfield loamy fine sand, loamy substrata 
ately eroded__.-....-------.--.---------- 1, 100 .2 Vinitt st cutee cdace tects eek ees 200 (1) 
Judson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_____.-- | 3, 668 .8 || Richwood silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_-_---- 3, 234 .7 
Judson silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes____-__- 610 . 1 {| Richwood silt louin, 2 to 6 percent slopes... --- 2,497 a) 
Judson silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes___-__- 1, 152 .8 || Richwood silt loam, Gtol 2 percent slopes, mod- 
12 to 20 percent slopes, erately eroded_...-..--------------------- 185 () 
GSB cee tpn miei te ea a ee) 4, 045 .9 || Riverwash__._..-_....-.-_-2--------------- 278 elt 
Lindstrom silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes_._.; 1, 000 .2 || Rowley silt loam. _....--------------------- 2, 500 15 
6 to 12 percent slopes, Sandy alluvial land._..--------------------- 2, 000 4 
moderately eroded_...-._----...-.-------- 4,128 .9 || Sandy alluvial land, poorly drained._._-.------ 18, 288 4.0 
20 to 30 percent slopes_ __ 300 .1 |) Sparta loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes__-.| 5, O18 Li 
Lindstrom silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, Sparta loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes__..| 1, 440 3 
moderately eroded_.______-.---.---------- 895 .2 || Sparta loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
Loamy alluvial land_...-----_----.--------- 6, 700 1.5 eroded -.._.--------- Poe See SURO Ree oh 1, 700 4 
Loamy alluvial land, poorly drained__--..---- 13, 000 2.9 |) Sparta loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 per cent slopes. — - 521 Pale 
Marsha jo 22. Sjen ee bho koe mae te ci 11, 000 2.4 || Sparta loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
Medary silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes____---- 100 (!) CONG =o hen adson vee eee eee cee ke 996 .2 
Medary silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moder- Sparta loamy fine sand, loamy substrata vari- 
ately eroded___--..---------------------- 88 (') UDG Eee eae Dac Sc et ee es AN eel Ae ce ate 200 Q) 
Meridian loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes____-_~---_ 1, 100 .2 || Sparta and Plainfield fine sands und Dune land__| 1, 800 4 
Meridian loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_____-.--- 612 .1 || Steep stony and rocky land____-.--.--------- 47, Ol: 10. 3 
Meridian loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moder- Tell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__-..-_..--- 1, 800 4 
600 . 1! Tell silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes.-._------- 900 : 2 


ately eroded’ ____._._- wo orcad be eens 
See footnote at end of table. 
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TaBuE 2.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils mapped—Continued. 


Soil Acres | Pereent 
Terrace escarpments, loamy.----..---------- 9, 163 2.0 
Terrace escarpments, sandy__---------------- 8, 751 1,9 
Toddville silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_ _---- 950 .2 
Toddville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_---.- 400 21 
Trempe loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes_ 420 1 
Trempe loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes - 278 1 
Trempe loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
GPOUEM ein ake eee te es So 300 so 
Trempe loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
Crodede see hace acetate ceoaeseec sa eee 196 (+) 
Urne-Norden loams, 30 to 40 percent slopes_.__| 25, 000 5.5 


Soil Acres | Percent 
Urne-Norden loams, 20 to 30 percent slopes___.| 2, 500 0. 5 
Urne-Norden loams, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded.._____-_----------.---- 6, 668 1.5 
Urne-Norden loams, 30 to 40 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded_.._-.------------------- 2, 500 6 
Wallkill silt loam_.....2222-2-0------------- 1, 800 4 
Waukegan silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes___-- 607 am: 
Waukegan silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_ __-- 550 wl 
Totalacietsectecees arses bee gees 455, 680 199, 4 


1 Less than 0.1 percent. 


Unless altered by cultivation, the surface layer of most 
of the Buffalo County soils has granular or crumb struc- 
ture. Soil layers that have a granular or crumb structure 
absorb and hold moisture well, and they have plentiful 
pore space so that soil and water can move readily through 
them. Soils that have a granular or crumb structure in 
the surface layer are easily worked and make a mellow 
seedbed. 

Beneath the granular surface layer in the typical wn- 
disturbed soil formed under forest cover, there is a thin 
layer in which the structure is platy. This layer is called 
the A, horizon. In soils that have a platy structure, the 
aggregates consist of many, thin, platelike forms lying one 
on top of the other. Soils that have this type of structure 
lack vertical openings for easy movement of air and water, 
and are, therefore, less favorable for the development of 
roots than soils having granular structure. When forest 
soils are broken and tilled, the platy A, horizon is mixed 
with the upper surface layer, which has more stable, granu- 
lar structure. Together these layers form a friable plow 
layer, called the A, horizon. 

In soils that have blocky structure, also common in soils 
throughout Buffalo County, the individual soil particles 
are grouped together in cube, or blocklike, forms. The 
subsoil, or B horizon, of the mature soils in the county has 
blocky structure. Some of the blocks have semiround sur- 
faces, and others have flat surfaces with sharp and angular 
edges. Cleavage planes, or cracks, along the faces of the 
blocks form horizontal and vertical openings for the move- 
ment of air and water. In some soils these openings are 
too thin and their number is not sufficient to permit the 
free movement of air and water. Asa result, the soil has 
poor internal drainage. 

Soils that have blocky structure are higher in clay, but 
lower in organic matter, than soils having granular struc- 
ture. Consequently they are harder to till. 

Frosion.—Degree of erosion and susceptibility to erosion 
are characteristics that greatly affect the use of a soil. The 
amount of erosion is indicated in the names of many of the 
mapping units. Asa rule, soils that have lost from one- 
third to two-thirds of the original surface layer through 
erosion are mapped as moderately eroded. Soils that have 
lost, as much as two-thirds of their original surface layer 
through erosion are mapped as severely eroded. Firoded 
soils, of course, are less desirable for crops than uneroded 
soils. They will also need to be protected from further 
erosion. 


Soils that have an acreage of less than 0.1 percent make up the remaining 0.6 percent of the total land area. 


Arenzville Series 


The Arenzville series consists of deep soils of the bottom 
lands. The soils are on narrow bottoms along streams and 
on the broad flood plains of rivers. They developed in 
recent alluvium or in silt. The alluvium was transported 
by water and was deposited in thin layers on top of the 
original bottom-land soil. 

The Arenzville soils are well drained to moderately well 
drained, but they have a few mottles in the lower part of 
the profile. The occasional periods when the soils are 
flooded seldom affect cultivation. The soils occur in associ- 
ation with the Orion soils and with areas of highly variable 
Alluvial lands. Only one soil of this series, Arenzville silt 
loam, is mapped in the county. 

Arenzville silt loam (Ar).—This soil has a surface layer 
of dark grayish-brown, friable silt loam that is 6 to 12 
inches thick. The subsoil consists of thin, silty layers that 
range from dark,brown to dark gray. In places there are 
thin lenses of finesand in the subsoil. A few, small mottles 
of brown and yellowish brown are at a depth below 12 
inches. 

In this soil there is the dark-colored surface layer of an 
old, buried soil at a depth ranging from 18 inches to several 
feet. This is the surface layer of the original bottom-land 
soil, which developed in poorly drained areas. The black, 
mineral surface layer of this buried soil contains a large 
amount of organic matter and ranges from 8 to 14 inches 
in thickness. Below this layer is grayish-brown silt loam 
that is mottled, in most places, with brown, yellow, or gray. 

This nearly level soil is highly productive and is valu- 
able as cropland. It is usually cropped intensively. Most 
of the acreage is used to grow corn. (Capability unit 
IIw-11) 


Bertrand Series 


The Bertrand series consists of deep, well-drained soils 
that have developed in silty materials. The soils occur 
throughout the county on high stream benches, or terraces, 
in association with Richwood soils. They are also closely 
associated with Jackson and Curran soils but are better 
drained than those soils. The Bertrand soils are some- 
what similar to the Tell soils, but the Tell soils are under- 
lain by sand at a depth of about 30 inches. 

If the Bertrand soils are well managed, they are highly 
productive. Most of their acreage is cropped. 
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Bertrand silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (8e8).—'This 
soil has mild slopes and is only slightly eroded. The 
surface layer is dark grayish-brown or very dark grayish- 
brown silt loam and is 7 to 10 inches thick. The subsoil 
is compact silty clay loam, colored dark brown in the 
upper part and yellowish brown in the lower part. Ata 
depth between 36 and 42 inches is yellowish-brown, friable 
silt loam. In most places the silt loam extends downward 
for several feet, bub in a few places sand is at a depth 
below 42 inches. In places there are a few mottles of 
brown or yellowish brown below a depth of 36 inches. 

Erosion is easily controlled on this soil. If suitable 
practices are used to control erosion, the soil is suited 
to intensive farming. Most of it is used for crops, mainly 
corn, oats, and alfalfa and bromegrass grown together 
for hay. (Capability unit ITe-1) 

Bertrand silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (BeA).—This 
soil is similar to Bertrand silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
and it is used to grow the same kinds of crops. The soil 
occurs in broad, nearly level areas. If it is properly 
managed, it is highly productive. Except in areas that 
receive runoff from the nearby uplands, this soil does not 
require practices to control erosion. (Capability unit 
T-1 

Bertrand silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (8e82).—This soil is more eroded than Bertrand 
silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, and it has a thinner, 
slightly lighter colored surface layer. Part of the sub- 
soil has been mixed with the surface layer by plowing, 
and this has given the present surface layer a lighter color 
than the original one. The same kinds of crops are grown 
on this soil as are grown on Bertrand silt loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes. (Capability unit TZe-1) 

Bertrand silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (BeC).— 
This soil is similar to Bertrand silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, except that it has stronger slopes and a slightly 
thinner subsoil. It commonly occurs in narrow bands 
along the edges of terraces. Because of its location, most 
of this soil has remained in trees or is pastured. If the 
soil is cropped without careful management, it is likely to 
lose part of the surface layer through erosion and gullies 
may form. (Capability unit WIe-1) 

Bertrand silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (BeC2}.—This soil is similar to Bertrand silt loam, 
6 to 12 percent slopes, but it has a thinner surface layer. 
Mapped with it are a few small areas in which the soil 
is severely eroded. This soil is productive if it is managed 
properly. It needs protection from runoff to prevent 
further erosion or gullying. (Capability unit ITTe-1) 


Boone Series 


The Boone series consists of gently sloping to very 
steep, droughty soils on uplands underlain by sandstone. 
The soils are excessively drained. They are similar to 
the Hixton soils but are sandier and more droughty. 
Their solum is a few inches to several feet thick over the 
sandstone bedrock. The less sloping Boone soils have a 
thicker solum than the ones on stronger slopes because 
the sandstone is weathered to a greater depth. Typically, 
the less sloping Boone soils have a surface layer of loamy 
fine sand. The more strongly sloping Boone soils are 
shallower and have a surface layer of fine sand. 


These soils are low in moisture-holding capacity and in 
productivity. They are susceptible to erosion by wind 
and water. 

These soils are extensive in Buffalo County. They are 
mainly in the northeastern part of the county in Gil- 
manton, Naples, and Dover Townships. \ 

‘Boone fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (BoB2).— 
This soil has mild slopes. In places it has lost as much as 
two-thirds of the original surface layer through erosion. 
The texture of the present surface layer in some areas is 
loamy fine sand. 

The surface layer, in a woodlot where the soil has not 
been disturbed, consists of loamy fine sand mixed with 
dark-colored organic matter. It is about 2 to 4 inches 
thick and contams many fine roots. The surface layer is 
underlain by a layer of dark yellowish-brown, slightly 
compact loamy fine sand that is about 4 inches thick. 
Beneath are successive sandy layers. These range from 
dark yellowish brown in the upper part of the profile to 
light yellowish brown at a depth of 2 to 3 feet. Partly 
weathered sandstone is at a depth ranging from 1 to 5 feet. 

The surface layer of this soil is fairly porous, and most 
of the rainfall is absorbed quickly. Consequently, there 
is ea runoff than on the finer textured, silty and clayey 
soils. 

Most of this soi] was once used as cropland. Unless 
there is adequate rainfall throughout the growing season, 
however, yields are low. The principal crops are corn, 
oats, red clover, and a mixture of alfalfa and brome- 
grass. Rye and soybeans are grown to a lesser extent. 
(Capability unit TVs-8) 

Boone fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(BoC2).—This soil has stronger slopes and a greater amount 
of runoff than Boone fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. It is also more droughty and is more likely to 
be damaged seriously by wind and water. 

More than two-thirds of the acreage was once used for 
crops. Because yields were low, many of the fields have 
now been converted to pasture or have been used for 
plantations of pie The trees in wooded areas are mainly 
oaks that produce low yields. (Capability unit VIs-3) 

Boone fine sand, 12 to 40 percent slopes, eroded 
(BoD2).—-This is the most extensive of the Boone soils. The 
areas vary widely in slope and in degree of erosion. In 
some areas, especially in the more strongly sloping areas, 
sandstone bedrock is at a very shallow depth. In some 
aveas most of the original surface layer has been lost 
through erosion. In a few places pockets of finer textured 
soils are included with this soil. 

This is the least productive of the Boone soils. More 
than one-half of the acreage is in hardwoods, which pro- 
duce low yields. The rest has a sparse cover of grass, is 
idle, or is used for crops. Many of the areas are being 

: ae Y & 
planted to pine. (Capability unit VIIs-6) 


Burkhardt Series 


The Burkhardt series consists of nearly level to- gently 
undulating, somewhat droughty soils that have developed 
on sandy and gravelly stream terraces (fig. 5). The upper 
part of the profile has a texture of sandy loam. Layers of 
sand and gravel are at a depth of 18 to 24 inches. 

The Burkhardt soils occur in association with Dakota, 
Hubbard, and Sparta soils. They are somewhat similar 
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to the associated soils, but their subsoil is thinner and they 
contain more gravel. 

Because of their low moisture-storing capacity, the 
Burkhardt soils are only moderately productive. Crops 
grown on them are affected quickly by drought if rainfall 
is not well distributed during the growing season. Never- 
theless, in years when there is normal or more than the 
normal amount of rainfall during the growing season, 
corn, soybeans, and hay crops make good yields if these 
soils are managed properly. 

In this county nearly all of the acreage of Burkhardt 
soils is on the broad terraces along the Mississippi River. 
The areas are near Buffalo City and Cochrane. ; 

Burkhardt sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Bu8).— 
This soil occurs on the slopes of broad stream terraces. 
Its surface layer is black to very dark brown sandy loam 
and is about 12 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil 
is very dark brown, moderately compact sandy loam that 
extends to a depth of 18 inches. A few pebbles occur 
throughout the upper part of the subsoil, but the number 
of pebbles increases with increasing depth. The lower 
part of the subsoil is dark-brown loamy sand that grades 
to loose sand and gravel at a depth of 24 inches. 

Little water runs off this soil. Much of the rainfall is 
absorbed rapidly by the porous surface layer. (Capability 
unit ITTIs~2) 

Burkhardt sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (BuA).— 
This soil is nearly level, but in other respects it is similar 
to Burkhardt sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.. (Capabil- 
ity unit ITIs-2) 

Burkhardt sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded (BuC2).—This soil occupies a small acreage 
on the narrow, sloping borders of terraces. It is similar to 
Burkhardt sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, but it has 
stronger slopes, a thinner surface layer and subsoil, and 
lower moisture-storing capacity. This soil is the least 

EON of the Burkhardt soils. (Capability unit 
Ve-7) 


Chaseburg Series 


The Chaseburg series consists of well drained to moder- 
ately well drained soils in gently sloping upland draws 
and narrow drainageways. The soils developed in silty 
materials, Their parent materials washed from soils on 
nearby uplands and terraces and were transported by 
water. In many places many of the layers of soil ma- 
terials originally deposited have not been altered signifi- 
cantly since they were deposited. In small areas, gen- 
erally less than 1 acre in size, there may be particles of 
coarse sand or fragments of stone on the surface. In many 
places there are thin lenses of sand throughout the profile. 

The Chaseburg soils are somewhat similar to the Arenz- 
ville soils, but they are in higher positions than those 
soils. They are flooded occasionally, but the floodwaters 
seldom remain on the soils long enough to damage crops. 
These soils are well suited to crops, and nearly all of the 
acreage is used for that purpose. 

Chaseburg silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (CoB).— 
This soil has a surface layer of very dark grayish-brown 
silt loam. The surface layer is as much as 82 inches thick 
in places, but it varies greatly in thickness. Minor varia- 
tions in color occur throughout this layer. In some places 
the surface layer is laminated. 


Figure 6—Burkhardt and Dakota soils on a nearly level stream 
terrace. A shelterbelt separates these soils from areas of Steep 
stony and rocky Jand in the background. 


Underlying the surface layer is dark-brown or dark 
yellowish-brown silt loam. This soil material has a more 
uniform color than that in the surface layer, and it be- 
comes lighter colored with increasing depth. The friable, 
silty material extends downward for several feet. 

This soil is highly productive if it is well managed. In 
some areas, however, there is a slight hazard of flooding 
because there ave no adequate channels for disposing of 
runoft. There is also the danger of runoff channels cut- 
ting into the soil and forming gullies. (Capability unit 
IIw-11) 

‘Chaseburg silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes {CaoA).— 
This soil is similar to Chaseburg silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. It is more nearly level, however, and is more 
susceptible to overflow. (Capability unit IIw-11) 

Chaseburg silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (CaC)— 
This soil has stronger slopes than Chaseburg silt loam, 2 
to 6 percent slopes, and occurs in narrower drainageways. 
Also, because of runoff, the hazard of erosion is more 
severe. The soil needs diversion ditches and grassed 
waterways to help protect cultivated areas from erosion. 
(Capability unit ITTe-1) 


Curran Series 


The Curran series is made up of somewhat poorly 
drained, deep, silty soils on stream terraces. The soils 
have developed in a layer of silty alluvium that is more 
than 42 inches thick. They occur in close association with 
the Bertrand and Jackson soils, but they are in lower 
positions and have poorer drainage than those soils. 
Water drains through the profile slowly. Therefore, the 
Curran soils are wet unless they are drained. Only one 
soil of this series, Curran silt loam, is mapped in this 
county. 

Curran silt loam (Cv)—This soil is nearly level and 
has had little or no erosion. The surface layer is dark- 
gray to very dark grayish-brown silt loam and is 7 to 10 
inches thick. Just below it is brown to grayish-brown 
silt loam that extends to a depth of about 15 inches. This 
underlying material is mottled with small, brown 
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splotches and has thin to medium, platy structure. Ata 
depth between 15 and 82 inches is pale-brown silt loam or 
silty clay loam, highly mottled with dark brown and 
yellowish brown. ‘The underlying soil material is gen- 
erally wet. It consists of grayish-brown silt loam that 
extends to a depth of several feet. 

If drainage is improved, moderately high yields of corn, 
small grains, and hay can be obtained on this soil. Drain- 
age can be improved by providing surface ditches to re- 
move the ponded water. (Capability unit Ilw-2) 


Dakota Series 


The Dakota series is made up of well-drained soils that 
are on the terraces of streams throughout the county. The 
soils are nearly level to gently undulating. Their texture 
is loam or fine sandy loam to a depth of 24 to 36 inches, 
and below is loose sand. The Dakota soils occur in the 
same general areas as the Sparta, Burkhardt, and Hub- 
bard soils, but they are less droughty than those soils. 

Dakota loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes {(DbA).—This soil 
is nearly level and has little runoff. Consequently, some 
areas are not eroded and others are only slightly eroded. 
The surface layer is very dark brown or black, friable 
loam and is about 10 to 12 inches thick. The subsoil is 
dark-brown, heavy loam to a depth of about 28 inches, 
but it is dark-brown fine sandy loam at a depth between 
28 and 32 inches. Extending to a depth of many feet are 
yellowish-brown, loose, layered sands. In a few areas 
the sands contain a smal] amount of fine gravel. 

This soil is used mainly to grow corn, oats, and a mix- 
ture of alfalfa and bromegrass. It is slightly droughty, 
but yields are high if the soil is managed properly. (Ca- 
pability unit I[s—1) 

Dakota loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Db8)—This soil 
is only slightly eroded. It is similar to Dakota loam, 0 to 
2 percent slopes, but it has a greater amount of runoff and 
retains less moisture. Consequently, yields on this soil 
may be slightly lower than on Dakota loam, 0 to 2 percent 
Slopes. This soil is used to grow corn, oats, alfalfa and 
bromegrass, and other general farm crops. (Capability 
unit [Te-2) 

Dakota fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (DaA}.— 
Some areas of this soil are not eroded, and others are only 
slightly eroded. The surface layer is very dark brown, 
friable fine sandy loam, 8 to 14 inches thick. It is lighter 
colored in the lower than in the upper part. The subsoil, 
a dark-brown fine sandy loam or loarn, extends to a depth 
of 24 to 86 inches. Below is loose sand that extends to a 
depth of several feet. In places the sand contains a few 
small pebbles. 

This soil is used to grow general farm crops. The prin- 
cipal crops are corn, oats, and alfalfa and bromegrass 
grown together, but soybeans and red clover are also 
grown. Yields are moderately good if there is a good 
supply of moisture during the growing season. (Capa- 
bility unit ITTs-2) 

Dakota fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (DaB).— 
This soil has stronger slopes than Dakota fine sandy loam, 
0 to 2 percent slopes, but the two soils are similar. All of 
the soil is cropped. The crops are of the same kinds as 
those grown on Dakota fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. Yields are often slightly lower on this soil, how- 


ever, because there is a greater amount of runoff and less 
moisture is retained. (Capability unit IITs~2) 

Dakota fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded (DaB2)—This soil has a thinner and 
slightly lighter colored surface layer than the other Da- 
kota fine sandy loams. From one-third to two-thirds of 
the original surface layer has been lost as the result of 
erosion by wind or water, and the present surface layer 
is only about 4 to 6 inches thick. Plowing has mixed soil 
materials from the upper part of the subsoil with the 
remaining surface soil. As a result, the present surface 
layer is dark brown rather than the original very dark 
brown. This soil has a slightly greater amount of runoff 
than the other Dakota soils, and it erodes more easily. 

All of this soil is cropped. Yields are often slightly 
lower, however, than yields on the other Dakota soils. 
(Capability unit ITTs-2) 


Downs Series 


The Downs series consists of deep, well-drained soils 
developed in a thick mantle of windblown silt, or loess. 
Some of these soils occur on broad ridges in association 
with Fayette soils. Others are on benches—low ridges or 
hills—which are believed to be the remains of old stream 
terraces dissected by erosion. In this county the Downs 
soils on benches are in positions about halfway between 
those of the upland soils on ridges and those of the soils on 
the terraces of streams. , 

The Downs soils on ridges are on the broader, less roll- 
ing parts of the ridges throughout the county. The 
largest acreage is on Alma Ridge. Nearly all of the acre- 
age on benches is in the northern part of the county in the 
broad valley of Bear Creek. , 

Downs silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (DcB).—This soil 
is only slightly eroded. Of the soils on ridges, it is among 
the most desirable in the county for agriculture. The soil 
occurs on the central and highest part of Alma Ridge. 
Water from adjacent areas does not flow onto it, and the 
surface layer absorbs moisture readily. There is only a 
small amount of runoff. 

The surface layer is very dark grayish-brown or very 
dark brown, friable silt loam that is.about 8 to 12 inches 
thick. It is underlain by brown silt loam that extends to a 
depth of about 14 inches. The subsoil of dark-brown, 
light silty clay loam extends to a depth of about 36 inches. 
It grades to dark yellowish-brown, smooth silt loam. 

The thickness of the mantle of loess in which the soil de- 
veloped ranges from 8% to 10 feet. The loess overlies 
limestone. As the result of weathering and leaching, the 
soil is acid, but the underlying silty material is less acid at 
greater depths. 

This soil occurs in fairly large areas. Its gentle slopes 
and good response to management make it highly desirable 
for crops, and high yields are obtained. The principal 
crops are corn, oats, and alfalfa and bromegrass grown 
forhay. (Capability unit TTe-1) 

Downs silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (0cB2).—This soil has a thinner surface layer than 
Downs silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. From one-third 
to two-thirds of the original surface layer has been. lost 
through erosion, and the present surface layer is only about 
4 to 8 inches thick. 
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Like Downs silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, this soil is 
highly desirable for crops. Yields are often slightly lower 
than on the less eroded soil, however, because of the thinner 
surface layer and slightly greater runoff. (Capability 
unit IIe-1) 

Downs silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (DcC2).—This soil is similar to Downs silt loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, but it has stronger slopes. The sur- 
face layer is also thinner, or about 4 to 8 inches thick. 
A. greater amount of water runs off this soil, and there 
is a greater hazard of erosion than on the other Downs 
silt loams. The soil is used to grow general farm crops, 
mainly corn, small grains, and alfalfa and bromegrass. 
High yields are obtained. (Capability unit TTTe-1) 

Downs silt loam, benches, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
(DdB).—This soil occurs in fairly large areas. It is on the 
gently sloping tops of high benches along streams. As the 
result of its gentle slopes, its position on the landscape, and 
the large amount of organic matter in the surface layer, 
the soil absorbs much of the water from rainfall and there 
is only a moderate amount of runoff. Less than one-third 
of the surface layer has been lost through erosion. 

The surface layer is very dark brown silt loam that is 
8 to 12 inches thick. The subsoil is dark-brown, heavy 
silt loam to silty clay loam. It extends to a depth of about 
36 inches and is underlain by yellowish-brown, smooth silt 
loam. The underlying silty material is deep. It extends 
to a depth of as ninch as 15 feet in many places. The silt. 
overlies thinly bedded, partly weathered, greenish sand- 
stone that is fine grained and shaly. In places there are 
cous ot of calcareous silt in the lower part of the 
profile. 

This soil is highly productive. It is easy to work and 
responds well to good management. AJl of the acreage is 
used for crops, mainly corn, oats, and a mixture of alfalfa 
and bromegrass. (Capability unit Te-1) 

Downs silt loam, benches, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded (DdC2)—This soil is on the tops of 
rolling, high stream benches or is on the side slopes of 
thé benches. There is a greater amount of runoff than 
on Downs silt loam, benches, 2 to 6 percent slopes, and more 
of the soil has been lost through erosion. The present sur- 
face layer is 4 to 8 inches thick. The soil is highly sus- 
ceptible to further erosion. 

This soil is used for crops. If it is managed properly, 
good yields of corn, oats, and mixed alfalfa and brome- 
grass are obtained. (Capability unit I[Te-1) 

Downs silt loam, benches, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded (DdD2).—This soil occurs in long, nar- 
row bands on the strongly sloping sides of high benches 
along streams. It is in a lower position than the other 
Downs soils on benches, and it receives runoff from those 
soils. Because of its strong slopes, the soil is highly sus- 
ceptible to further erosion. It is similar to Downs silt 
loam, benches, 2 to 6 percent slopes, but the solum is thin- 
ner and the present surface layer is only about 4 to 8 
inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of about 32 
inches. 

Most of this soil is used for crops. The principal crop 
is alfalfa and bromegrass grown together, but corn and 
oats are also grown extensively. Some areas have been 
renovated and are kept in alfalfa and bromegrass, which 
are used for hay or pasture. (Capability unit IVe-1) 


Dubuque Series 


The Dubuque soils are silty and well drained. They 
have formed in loess and in reddish, residual clay that 
weathered from dolomitic limestone. The soils of this 
series differ in depth to limestone or clayey materials. 
The normal Dubuque silt loams range from 20 to 30 inches 
in thickness. In contrast, the Dubuque silt loams, deep, 
range from 30 to 42 inches in thickness. 

The Dubuque soils are on rolling ridges throughout the 
county and are associated with Fayette soils. They are 
extensive and are of great importance to agriculture. 

Dubuque silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (DeC2)—This soil occurs on rounded limestone 
ridges that are capped with a 12- to 20-inch layer of loess. 
From one-third to two-thirds of the original surface layer 
has been lost through erosion. The present surface layer 
is dark grayish-brown, friable silt loam that is 4 to 8 
inches thick. The subsoil, a yellowish-brown, heavy silt 
loam, extends to a depth of about 18 inches. Below that 
depth is reddish-brown, plastic clay that ranges from a 
few inches to several feet in thickness over the limestone. 
Commonly, fragments of chert are scattered over the sur- 
face of this soil and are in the layer of reddish-brown 
clay. 

This soil is likely to be damaged severely if it is further 
eroded.” Continued erosion will expose the clay, which is 
less productive than the silt loam and is more difficult to 
till. 

The soil is used for crops, mainly corn, oats, and alfalfa 
and bromegrass grown together for hay. Yields are 
ted) if good management is used. (Capability unit 
ITIe-2 

Dubuque silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (DeB)—This 
soil is similar to Dubuque silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded, but it has milder slopes and a slightly 
thicker surface layer. It is near the ends of broad ridge- 
tops or occurs on narrow, fingerlike ridges. Because of 
the size and shape of the areas, the soil has not been 
cleared. A mat of partly decomposed forest litter pro- 
tects it from runoff and erosion. Hardwoods make good 
yields on this soil. (Capability unit ITe-2) 

Dubuque silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (DeB2).—This soil is on narrow ridgetops where 
there is a moderate amount of runoff. Clay is at a shallow 
depth in the profile. Protecting the soil from further 
erosion, therefore, is important. This soil is used mainly 
to grow corn and oats or to grow alfalfa and bromegrass 
together for hay. Yields are moderately high under good 
management. (Capability unit [Te-2) 

Dubuque silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (DeC).—This 
soil is similar to Dubuque silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded, but it has a slightly thicker surface 
layer. It is on narrow ridges or on the tops of ridges that 
are too narrow or of too odd a shape to be cultivated. The 
soil has never been cleared and is covered by a mat of 
forest litter. Little water runs off. As a result, erosion 
has been very slight. If this soil is protected from fire 
and grazing, good yields of hardwoods are obtained. 
(Capability unit II[Te-2) 

Dubuque silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes (DeD).— 
This soil has a slightly thicker surface layer than Dubuque 
silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded. It is 
in narrow strips along the edges of ridges, at the point 
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where there is a break between the rounded ridgetops and 
the more strongly sloping sides of the bluffs. 

Little of this soil has been cleared, but small areas are 
used for pasture. The soil receives runoff from the soils 
that lie higher on the ridges. Therefore, careful manage- 
ment is required if crops are grown. The soil supports 
good stands of hardwoods. If it is protected from fire 
and grazing, it is productive as woodland. (Capability 
anit LVe-2) 

Dubuque silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded (DeD2).—This soil is in narrow bands along 
the edges of ridges. It occurs at the point where 
there is a break between the rounded ridgetops and the 
more strongly sloping sides of the bluffs. Reddish clay is 
at a shallow depth in this soil. Further erosion will ex- 
pose the clay and will make the soil less productive and 
more difficnlt to work. 

This soil is used for pasture and crops. Because of the 
risk of severe erosion, it is not suited to intensive cultiva- 
tion. Usually, after 1 year of corn or a small grain, al- 
falfa and bromegrass are grown for hay over a period of 
8 or 4 years. (Capability unit [Ve~2) 

Dubuque silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes (DeE).— 
This soil has a slightly thicker surface layer than Dubuque 
silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded. It 
is on the steep slopes of ridges. Except for small, open 
areas that are pastured, the soil is covered by hardwoods 
and has a thin mat of forest litter on the surface. Erosion 
has been very slight. 

The soil is too steep for cultivated crops, but good yields 
of timber are obtained. Yields of pasture are moderate 
if the soil is managed properly. (Capability unit VIe-1) 

Dubuque silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded (DeE2)—This soil is similar to Dubuque silt 
loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded, except that 
it has stronger slopes. It has lost from one-third to two- 
thirds of the original surface layer through erosion. Be- 
cause of its strong slopes, further érosion would be severe 
if the soil were used for cultivated crops. If the silty 
materials were removed and the clay were exposed, the 
soil would be considerably less productive than it is now. 

Most of this soil is in pasture or is reverting to forest. 
It is well suited to hardwoods. Moderate yields of hay 
and pasture can be obtained if the areas are renovated and 
are well managed. (Capability unit VIe-1) 

Dubuque silt loam, 30 to 40 percent slopes, eroded 
{DeF2)—-This soil is on the steep sides of ridges. It is 
more variable in depth over clay than Dubuque silt loam, 
20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded, but in most 
places it is shallower. In many of the areas, clay is at a 
depth of only 12 inches. 

Except for a few open areas that are in grass pasture, 
this soil is in hardwoods. On the north- and east-facing 
slopes, there are good stands of trees, but on the south- 
and west-facing slopes, which are warmer and have a less 
favorable supply of moisture, the trees grow more slowly 
and the stand is thinner. The slopes are generally too 
steep for pastures to be renovated, and yields of forage are 
low. 

This soil is probably best kept in timber or used as wild- 
life habitats. To obtain the best yields of timber, protect 
the trees from fire and grazing and use other good timber 
management. (Capability unit VITe-1) 


Dubuque soils, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(DsC3)—This mapping unit consists of soils that have lost 
at least two-thirds of the original surface layer through 
erosion. The present surface layer ranges in color from 
dark brown to reddish brown. In texture it ranges from 
silt loan to clay, depending upon how much, if any, of the 
silty material remains over the clay. Clay, chert, and 
fragments of limestone are so near the surface they have 
been turned up by plowing. 

These soils are low in productivity and are hard to cul- 
tivate. Some of the areas are used for cultivated crops, 
but most of the acreage is used to grow alfalfa and brome- 
grass for pasture or hay. Careful management must be 
used; otherwise, the clay erodes rapidly. (Capability unit 
IVe-2) 

Dubuque soils, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (DsD3).—The soils in this mapping unit are similar 
to Dubuque soils, 6 to 12 percent, slopes, severely eroded, 
but they have stronger slopes. They are better suited to 
hay crops and pasture than to cultivated crops. (Capa- 
bility unit VIe-1) 

Dubuque soils, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (DsE3)—Because of strong slopes and severe ero- 
sion, these soils are hard to cultivate. They need to be 
kept in sod to prevent them from being damaged further 
by erosion. If they are managed properly, fair yields of 
hay crops and pasture are obtained. (Capability unit 
Virle-1) 

Dubuque silt loam, deep, 6 to 12 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded (DpC2)—This soil is on rounded limestone 
ridges that are covered with 20 to 42 inches of loess. The 
surface layer is dark grayish-brown, friable silt loam that 
is 4 to 8 inches thick. The subsoil extends to 2 depth of 
20 to 42 inches. The upper part of the subsoil is dark- 
brown silty clay loam, and the lower part is reddish-brown, 
plastic clay. The clay ranges from a few inches to several 
feet_in thickness. In most places it contains numerous 
hard fragments of chert. 

This soil has moderately rapid runoff and is likely to 
be damaged by erosion if it is not well managed. It is 
used for crops, mainly corn, oats, and alfalfa and brome- 
grass grown for hay. If the soil is well managed, good 
yields are obtained. (Capability unit IITe~-1) 

Dubuque silt loam, deep, 2 to 6 percent slopes (DpB).— 
This soil has milder slopes than Dubuque silt loam, deep, 
6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded, and it has been 
damaged less by erosion. The soil occurs in small areas 
on narrow, fingerlike ridges or on the tops of other ridges. 
Because of the shape, size, or location of the areas, the 
soil is not used for crops, and most of the acreage is in 
woods. High yields of wood products are obtained if 
the soil is managed properly. (Capability unit ITe-1) 

Dubuque silt loam, deep, 2 to 6 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded (DpB2).—This soil has milder slopes and 
less runoff than Dubnque silt loam, deep, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. It responds well to good man- 
agement and is used for crops. The principal crops are 
corn, oats, and alfalfa and bromegrass grown together 
for hay. (Capability unit ITe~-1) 

‘Dubuque silt loam, deep, 6 to 12. percent slopes 
(DpC).—This soil is similar to Dubuque silt loam, deep, 
6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded, but it is less 
eroded. The areas are mainly on the narrow tops or 
points of ridges. Because of their shape, size, or location, 
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many areas are not well suited to cultivation, and most 
of them are covered by hardwoods. 

This soil is covered by a mat of forest litter that is 
partly decomposed. The layer is spongy. It absorbs the 
water from rainfall and protects the soil from erosion. If 
good management is used, high yields of wood products 
are obtained from woodlots located on this soil. (Capa- 
bility unit ITTe-1) 

Dubuque silt loam, deep, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
(DpD)—This soil is less eroded than Dubuque silt loam, 
Hee 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded. It occurs 
in fairly narrow areas along the edges of limestone ridges. 
The areas are at the point where there is a break between 
the less sloping, rounded ridgetops and the steep sides of 
the bluffs. Most of the soil is covered by hardwoods, but 
a few small areas are pastured. The soil responds well 
to management practices that are suitable for hay, pas- 
ture, and woodland. It is suited to only limited use for 
cultivated crops. (Capability unit [Ve-1) 

Dubuque silt loam, deep, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded (DpD2}.—This soil is similar to Du- 
buque silt loam, deep, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded, but it has stronger slopes. It is highly susceptible 
to further damage by erosion. Corn, oats, and alfalfa 
and bromegrass grown together for hay are the principal 
crops. Hay crops are usually grown a much larger pro- 
portion of the time than cultivated crops. (Capability 
unit [Ve-1) 

Dubuque silt loam, deep, 20 to 30 percent slopes 
(DpE)—This soil is unsuited to cultivated crops because 
it occurs on the strong slopes of limestone ridges. It is 
less eroded than Dubuque silt loam, deep, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. More than half of the acreage 
is in hardwoods, and the rest is pastured. On areas that 
have been renovated, high yields of hay and pasture are 
obtained. Yields of wood products are high on this soil 
if proper management is used. (Capability unit VIe-1) 

Dubuque silt loam, deep, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
moderately and severely eroded (Dp£2).—This soil is 
similar to Dubuque silt loam, deep, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded, except that it has stronger slopes. It 
is on the steep sides of limestone ridges. Because of its 
strong slopes and the large amount of runoff, it is suited 
only to hay crops, pasture, and trees. Most of the acreage 
is m bluegrass, or improved, pasture, High yields of 
hay and pasture are obtained if the areas are renovated. 
(Capability unit VIe-1) 

Dubuque soils, deep, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (DuC3).—These soils are similar to Dubuque silt 
loam, deep, 6 to 12 percent slopes, but they have lost more 
than two-thirds of the original surface layer through 
erosion. The present plow layer is yellowish brown and 
consists of material from the former subsoil. The soils 
are low in organic matter. In general, they have poor 
tilth because the former subsoil is less easily worked than 
the original surface layer. 

These soils are highly susceptible to further damage by 
erosion. They are used for crops, but yields of corn and 
small grains are usually low unless large amounts of barn- 
yard manure or commercial fertilizer are applied. Al- 
falfa and bromegrass grown together, as well as other 
legumes and grasses, make high yields on these soils if 
ey - limed and fertilized properly. (Capability unit 

e-1 


Dubuque soils, deep, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (DuD3).—These soils have a thinner surface layer 
than Dubuque silt loam, deep, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. The present surface layer is less than 
4 inches thick. Its color is yellowish brown because part 
of the subsoil has been mixed with the surface layer by 
plowing. The present surface layer is low in organic mat- 
ter and generally has poor tilth. 

Most of the acreage is in hay crops or pasture, and little 
of it is used to grow corn or other row crops. The principal 
forage crops are alfalfa and bromegrass grown together. 
Good yields are obtained if the soils ave well managed. 
(Capability unit VIe-1) 


Duelm Series 


The Duelm soils are moderately well drained to some- 
what poorly drained. They are underlain by layered wet 
sands ata depth below 24 to 36 inches. The normal Duelm 
fine sandy loam is better drained than Duelm fine sandy 
loam, high water table, which has water at or near the 
surface throughout the entire year. 

In this county the Duelm soils are on the terrace between 
Buffalo City and Cochrane. They occur in low areas along 
a stream that traverses the terrace and flows southward 
from the vicinity of Cochrane. Underground seepage 
from the Mississippi River is believed to be the main 
source of water for the stream and causes the water table 
to be high in these soils. Consequently, the amount of 
moisture in the subsoil fluctuates as the level of the water 
rises or falls in the Mississippi River. The soils show 
little or no response to drainage. 

Duelm fine sandy loam {Dv)—This soil has a surface 
layer of very dark brown, friable fine sandy loam that is 
10 to 15 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
dark-brown, heavy fine sandy loam that extends to a depth 
of about 26 inches. In places it has mottles of dark red 
and yellowish brown. The lower part of the subsoil, below 
a depth of about 26 inches, has a texture of loamy fine sand 
and is mottled with yellowish brown. The substratum con- 
sists of loose, medium to fine sand and is at a depth of about 
36 inches. 

Mapped with this soil are a few areas in which the tex- 
ture of the surface layer is Joam. These areas were too 
small to delineate separately. 

Nearly all of Duelm fine sandy loam is used for crops. 
Because of the seasonal changes in internal drainage, man- 
agement practices are somewhat different from those used 
on many of the soils in the county. The principal crop is 
soybeans, which can be planted after the excess moisture 
has left the soil in spring. Even though this crop is 
planted late, it will mature before the first killing frost in 
fall, (Capability unit IITw-5) 

Duelm fine sandy loam, high water table (Ow)—The 
surface layer of this soil is black fine sandy loam that is 
8 to 15 inches thick. It contains a large amount of decayed 
plant remains that give a mucky feel to the soil. The 
upper part of the subsoil is dark grayish-brown, slightly 
sticky sandy clay loam to fine sandy loam and extends to 
a depth of 26 inches. It is highly mottled with splotches 
of dark brown. The lower part of the subsoil, below a 
depth of 26 inches, is grayer and grades from slightly com- 
pact sandy loam to gray, loose sand, The sand is at a 
depth of 29 inches. 
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Little can be done to improve the drainage of this soil, 
because the Mississippi River influences its water table. 
Most of the soil is used for pasture. The vegetation con- 
sists mainly of bluegrass and of sedges, willows, and other 
plants that tolerate water. (Capability unit Vw-15) 


Ettrick Series 


The Ettrick series consists of nearly level, poorly drained 
soils that are on bottom lands throughout the county. 
They have formed in silty sediments deposited by streams. 
The soils are flooded frequently. Unless artificial drainage 
is provided, they are perennially wet. The water table is 
at a depth of 12 to 24 inches. 

The Ettrick soils occur in the same general areas as other 
poorly drained or somewhat poorly drained soils of bottom 
lands, such as Wallkill silt loam, Peat and Muck, and areas 
of Alluvial lands. 

Ettrick silt loam (Es)—This soil has a surface layer of 
black, friable silt loam that is 10 to 15 inches thick. The 
subsoil, gray silty clay loam, extends to a depth of 36 to 
48 inches. Below it is wet, gray silt. The soil has 
yellowish-brown and reddish mottles throughout the pro- 
file. Some areas have a 2- to 83-inch layer of muck on the 
surface. Others are covered by several inches of light- 
colored, silty overflow sediments. : 

Crops are grown on areas that have been drained. Corn 
is grown more of the time than other crops, but oats, red 
clover, ladino clover, and alfalfa-bromegrass hay are also 
grown. Areas that have not been drained are too wet for 
crops and usually remain in pasture. (Capability unit 
IIw-1 

Wtintek silt loam, sandy substratum (&)—This soil 
is similar to Ettrick silt loam. It has a thinner subsoil, 
however, and layers of fine sand and coarse silt are at a 
depth of 24 to 30 inches. The soil is used for crops and 
pasture, but yields are low if supplemental drainage has 
not been provided. (Capability unit [[Iw-5) 


Fayette Series 


The Fayette series consists of deep, well-drained soils 
on upland ridges and on valley slopes. The soils formed 
in deep, windblown silt, or loess. "Those on valley slopes 
have less clay in the subsoil than the ones on uplands. In 
places the Fayette soils have a small amount of sand in the 
surface layer and fragments of limestone or sandstone 
throughout the profile. 

The Fayette soils on uplands have a wide range of slope, 
but the slopes are mainly between 3 and 20 percent. These 
soils occur in association with the Dubuque, Downs, and 
Gale soils. 

Fayette silt loams, valleys, have slopes ranging from 
4 to 35 percent, but the slopes are mainly between 12 and 
30 percent. These soils occur in the same general areas 
ag the Norden and Lindstrom soils. 

The Fayette soils are the most extensive of the soils 
in. Buffalo County. They respond well to manage- 
ment and are important to the agriculture of the county. 
Most of the acreage is used for crops, mainly for corn, 
oats, and alfalfa and bromegrass grown for hay. The 
steeper areas are used for pasture or as woodlots. 

Fayette silt loam, uplands, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded (FaC2).—This soil is on rounded, slop- 


ing ridgetops where there is a moderately large amount 
of runoff. It has lost from one-third to two-thirds of the 
original surface layer through erosion. The present sur- 
face layer is dark grayish-brown to very dark grayish- 
brown, friable silt loam that is 4 to 8 inches thick. The 
subsoil, a dark yellowish-brown silty clay loam, extends 
to a depth of about 86 inches. The underlying parent 
material is yellowish-brown, smooth silt loam that is 
generally several feet thick over limestone or sandstone. 

This soil has good moisture-storing capacity and is 
highly productive if it is well managed. It is used 
mainly for crops. (Capability unit JTIe-1) 

Fayette silt loam, uplands, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
(FaB).—This soil is on the broader, silt-capped ridges. It 
is similar to Fayette silt loam, uplands, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, moderately ereded, but it has milder slopes, and 
little or none of its surface layer has been lost through 
erosion. This soil is highly desirable for crops. Some 
areas not reached easily with farm machinery have re- 
ae as woodland or are pastured. (Capability unit 

e-1 

Fayette silt loam, uplands, 2 to 6 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded (FoB2).—This soil is on the broader, less 
rolling ridgetops throughout the county. It has Jess run- 
off than Fayette silt loam, uplands, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded, and there is only a moderate hazard 
of erosion. Most of the soil is used for crops. Yields 
are high if management is good. (Capability unit ITe-1) 

Fayette silt loam, uplands, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
(FaC),—This soil is similar to Fayette silt loam, uplands, 
6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded, except that it 
is less eroded. Many of the areas are in trees or pasture. 
(Capability unit ITle-1) 

Fayette silt loam, uplands, 6 to 12 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (FaC3).—-This soil has lost more than two- 
thirds of the original surface layer through erosion.. Til- 
lage has mixed part of the subsoil with the remaining 
surface layer. As a result, the present surface layer is 
yellowish brown. The soil is low in organic matter and 
is difficult to maintain in good tilth. If it is used for row 
crops, yields are moderately low. Hay crops and pasture 
ee aa if management is good. (Capability unit 

el 

Fayette silt loam, uplands, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
(FaD)—This soil is similar to Fayette silt loam, uplands, 
6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded, but it has a 
thicker surface layer. It is only slightly eroded because 
much of it has been kept under timber or has been used 
for pasture. Nevertheless, because of its strong slopes, it 
has severe limitations if used for crops. If this soil is 
cropped, intensive practices are needed to prevent erosion. 
High yields can be obtained if fertility is kept at a high 
level and other good management is used. (Capability 
unit [Ve-1) 

Fayette silt loam, uplands, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded (FaD2).—This soil has stronger slopes 
than Fayette silt loam, uplands, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. It is highly susceptible to erosion 
if it is used for row crops. It is best to keep this soil in 
hay or other close-growing crops most of the time. (Ca- 
pability unit TVe-1) 

Fayette silt loam, uplands, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (FaD3).—This soil is similar to Fayette silt 
loam, uplands, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded, 
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but it has lost most of its original surface layer through 
erosion. The present plow layer consists mainly of mate- 
rial from the former subsoil. It is yellowish brown and 
is compacted as the result of tillage. The soil is low in 
organic matter. It erodes rapidly if it is not properly 
managed. Most of the acreage is pastured or is used to 
grow hay. (Capability unit VIe-1) 

Fayette silt loam, uplands, 20 to 30 percent slopes 
(FaE).—Although this soil has stronger slopes than Fayette 
silt loam uplands, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded, it is less eroded. A. few slightly steeper areas of 
Fayette soils, too small to delineate separately, are mapped 
withit. (Capability unit VIe-1) 

Fayette silt loam, uplands, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded (Fat2}—This soil has much stronger 
slopes than Fayette silt loam, uplands, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. Mapped with it are a few 
areas of slightly steeper Fayette soils that were too small 
to delineate separately. The soil is used mainly for pas- 
ture. (Capability unit VIe~1) 

Fayette silt loam, uplands, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (FaE3).—In a few places this soil has slopes 
of as much as 35 percent. It has lost more than two-thirds 
of the original surface layer through erosion. Tillage has 
exposed part of the former subsoil and has mixed part of 
the subsoil with the remaining surface layer. As a result, 
the present surface layer is yellowish-brown, compacted, 
heavy silt loam. This soil is low in organic matter. It is 
highly susceptible to further erosion. (Capability unit 
VITe-1) 

Fayette silt loam, valleys, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded (FvE2).—This soil has strong slopes and 
occurs below areas of Steep stony and rocky land. Its 
surface layer is dark grayish-brown to very dark grayish- 
brown silt loam that 1s 4 to 8 inches thick. The subsoil is 
dark yellowish-brown, slightly compact silt loam or light 
silty clay loam. Ata depth of about 36 inches, it grades to 
yellowish-brown, friable, deep, silty material. 

The surface layer, in many places, contains fine sand in 
an amount that makes it feel gritty when rubbed between 
the fingers. Along the upper edges of the slopes, next to 
areas of Steep stony and rocky land, the surface layer is 
covered, in many places, by a thin layer of fine sand. In 
many places fragments of limestone and sandstone are 
scattered throughout the profile. 

Mapped with this soil are a few areas of Fayette soils 
that have slopes of as much as 35 percent. These areas 
are too small to delineate separately on the soil map. 

Fayette silt loam, valleys, 20 to 30 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded, is highly susceptible to further erosion 
because it receives runoff from the tops of the ridges and 
from the steep slopes above it. It is used primarily for 
renovated pasture. (Capability unit VIe-1) 

Fayette silt loam, valleys, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
{FvB).—This soil is somewhat similar to Fayette silt loam, 
valleys, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded. It con- 
tains less gritty material, however, its surface layer is 8 
to 10 inches thick, and it has a thicker subsoil. The soil is 
used for crops. High yields are obtained if management 
is good. (Capability unit ITe—1) 

Fayette silt loam, valleys, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
(FvC).—This soil is not eroded or is only slightly eroded. 
Most of the areas have remained in timber that consists 


mainly of hardwoods. The soil is not extensive, and most 
of the areas are small. (Capability unit ITTe-1) 

Fayette silt loam, valleys, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded (FvC2).—This soil has a slightly thicker 
subsoil than Fayette silt loam, valleys, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. The slopes are mild enough to 
allow the growing of corn and other row crops if practices 
are used to control erosion. The runoff received from the 
uplands soils is advantageous in dry years, but it adds to 
the hazard of erosion. The soil is highly productive if it 
is protected from erosion, fertilized, and otherwise well 
managed. (Capability unit ITTe-1) 

Fayette silt loam, valleys, 6 to 12 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (FvC3).—This soil has lost’ more than _tavo- 
thirds of its original surface layer through erosion. Plow- 
ing has mixed part of the subsoil with the remaining 
surface layer. As a result, the present surface layer has a 
lighter color and a finer texture than the original one. 

This soil is low in organic matter and is difficult to keep 
in good tilth. If row crops are grown, practices are 
needed to control erosion. Hay crops and pasture yield 
well if good management practices are used. (Capability 
unit [Ve-1) 

Fayette silt loam, valleys, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
(FvD].—This soil is only slightly eroded. The surface layer 
is 8 to 10 inches thick and has retained most of its original 
supply of organic matter. The soil is in valley heads or 
occurs in narrow strips below areas of steeper soils. Most 
of the acreage is in timber or pasture. (Capability unit 
IVe-1) 

Fayette silt loam, valleys, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded (FvD2}.—This soil is similar to Fayette 
silt loam, valleys, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded, but its slopes are less steep. Like other Fayette 
silt loams, valleys, it receives runofi from the adjacent up- 
lands and is subject to severe erosion. Most. of the acre- 
age is used to grow forage crops, such as alfalfa and brome- 
grass, A few areas are used to grow general farm crops. 
(Capability unit [Ve-1) 

Fayette silt loam, valleys, 12 to 20 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (FvD3).—This soil has lost more than two- 
thirds of the original surface layer through erosion. Plow- 
ing has mixed part of the yellowish-brown subsoil with 
the remaining surface layer. As a result, the present 
surface layer is lighter colored than that of the Fayette 
silt loams, valleys, that, are only slightly or moderately 
eroded. 

This soil is low in organic matter and is difficult to 
keep in good tilth. If it is not protected by hay crops, 
pasture, or other close-growing vegetation, this soil erodes 
rapidly. (Capability unit VIe-1) 

Fayette silt loam, valleys, 20 to 30 percent slopes 
(FvE].—This soil is similar to Fayette silt loam, valleys, 20 
to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded, but it has had 
little or no damage as the result of erosion. In a few 
places it has slopes of as much as 35 percent. Like the 
other strongly sloping Fayette soils on valley slopes, this 
soil is mainly in pasture or trees. (Capability unit VIe-1) 

Fayette silt loam, valleys, 20 to 30 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (FvE3).—In a few places this soil has slopes 
of asmuch as 35 percent. Less than 4 inches of its original 
friable surface soil remains. This soil is low in organic 
matter. It has been severely eroded and will continue to 
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erode rapidly if it is not protected by sod or by a cover 
crop. (Capability unit ViTe-1) 


Gale Series 


In the Gale series are well-drained, silty soils, under- 
lain by sand or by weathered sandstone at a depth of 24 
to 42 inches. Slopes generally range from 12 to 20 per- 
cent, but in some places they are milder or stronger. The 
Gale soils are somewhat similar to the Hixton soils, but 
they formed in silty loess, and the Flixton soils, in mate- 
rials weathered from sandstone. The Gale soils are 
moderate in moisture-storing capacity. Like other soils 
of the rolling uplands, they are likely to be damaged by 
erosion. 

The Gale soils are mainly on ridges in the northeastern 
part of the county, but they are also on ridges in other 
parts of the county, below uplands capped by limestone. 
In areas where the relief is favorable, Gale soils are suited 
to the crops commonly grown in the area. They are used 
mainly to grow corn, oats, and mixtures of alfalfa and 
bromegrass. Areas that have stronger slopes are kept in 
pasture or woods. 

Gale silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (GaD2}.—This soil has lost from one-third to two- 
thirds of the original surface layer through erosion, The 
present surface layer is dark grayish-brown, friable silt 
loam that is about 4 to 8 inches thick. The subsoil, a dark 
yellowish-brown, compact silty clay loam, extends to a 
depth of 28 to 81 inches. It overlies yellowish-brown, 
loose sand that extends to a depth of several feet. The 
sand overlies sandstone and contains fragments of sand- 
stone. (Capability unit [Ve-2) 

Gale silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (Ga82).—This soil is similar to Gale silt loam, 12 to 
20 percent slopes, moderately eroded, but it has milder 
slopes. It also has less runoff and is less likely to be 
damaged through erosion. In a few small areas, the sur- 
face layer is slightly thicker and darker than typical. 
(Capability unit TTe-2) 

Gale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (GaC2).—This soil is similar to Gale silt loam, 12 to 
20 percent slopes, moderately erocled, except that it has 
milder slopes. In a few small areas, the soil is only 
slightly eroded. Also, in a few areas the surface layer is 
ties) that of the typical soil. (Capability unit 

e-2 

Gale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(GaC3).—This soil has lost more than two-thirds of the 
original surface layer through erosions Tillage has 
mixed part of the subsoil with the remaining surface soil. 
As a result, the present plow layer is yellowish brown, 
compact, and more difficult to keep in good tilth than the 
original one. 

This soil is low in organic matter and is highly suscep- 
tible to further erosion. Because of severe erosion, it has 
a thinner profile than the slightly eroded and moderately 
eroded Gale soils, and it is shehtly lower in moisture- 
storing capacity. (Capability unit [Ve-2) 

Gale silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes (GaD).— This soil 
is similar to Gale silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded, but it has a thicker surface layer. It oc- 
curs in small areas and is used for crops or timber. 
(Capability unit [Ve-2) 


Gale silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (GaD3).—This soil differs from Gale silt loam, 12 to 
20 percent slopes, moderately eroded, in having lost nearly 


all of its original surface layer through erosion. It is 
also slightly shallower over the underlying sands. This 


soil is highly susceptible to erosion. Most of the areas are 
in pasture. (Capability unit VIe-1) 

ale silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes (GaE).—This 
soil has strong slopes that, in a few places, are as much 
as 85 percent. Nevertheless, it is only slightly eroded. 
The soil is slightly shallower over the underlying sand- 
stone than the less sloping Gale soils. All of it is used 
for pasture or timber. (Capability unit VIe-1) 

Gale silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (GaE2).—This soil is similar to Gale silt loam, 12 
to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded, but its surtace 
layer and subsoil are slightly thinner and it has stronger 
slopes. In a few places the slopes are as much as 35 per- 
ents Most of this soil is in pasture. (Capability unit 

e-1 

Gale silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (GcE3).—This soil is the shallowest of the Gale 
soils. It has lost more than two-thirds of the original 
surface layer through erosion, and, as a result, sandstone 
is at a depth of only 24 to 27 inches. The soil contains 
little organic matter and is lower in moisture-storing ca- 
pacity than the other Gale soils. In a few places it is 
severely eroded and has slopes of as much as 35 percent. 

Gale silt loam, 20 to 80 percent slopes, severely eroded, 
is mostly in pasture or is reverting to woodland. The 
pastured areas need management that will protect them 
from further erosion. (Capability unit VITe-1) 


Gotham Series 


The Gotham series is made up of nearly level to gently 
undulating, sandy soils that are somewhat excessively 
drained. ‘The soils are on stream terraces near uplands 
underlain by sandstone. ‘The sand in which they formed 
has been transported only relatively short distances from 
the parent sandstone from which it weathered. It has a 
texture that is uniformly fine. The sand commonly con- 
tains thin layers of finer textured materials, which are at 
a depth of 3 to 6 feet. 

The Gotham soils occur with Sparta and Plainfield 
soils. They are lighter colored than the Sparta soils and 
darker colored than the Plainfield. They also have a 
slightly heavier textured, more compact subsoil than the 
Sparta and Plainfield soils. 

The Gotham soils are somewhat droughty, but nearly 
ull of their acreage is used to grow general crops. The 
principal crop is soybeans. 

Gotham loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Go8) — 
This soil is only slightly eroded. Its surface layer is very 
dark grayish-brown to dark-brown loamy fine sand, 8 to 12 
inches thick. The typical subsoil is a dark yellowish- 
brown, slightly compact loamy fine sand, but in places the 
subsoil is somewhat firm instead of slightly compact. The 
subsoil extends to a depth of 24: to 32 inches and is under- 
lain by yellowish-brown, loose sand that is lighter colored 
with increasing depth. (Capability unit TVs-3) 

Gotham loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(GoB2)—This soil has lost from one-third to two-thirds 
of its original surface layer through erosion. It is more 
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eroded and has a thinner surface layer than Gotham loamy 
fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, but the two soils are 
similar. This soil is slightly more droughty than the un- 
eroded Gotham soils. (Capability unit [Vs~3). 
Gotham loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (GoA).— 


This soil is similar to Gotham loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 per- - 


cent slopes, except that it is more nearly level. It is also 
slightly Jess droughiy and is less susceptible to erosion by 
wind and water. (Capability unit [Vs-8) 


Granby Series 


The Granby series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
to poorly drained, sandy soils that are nearly level to 
gently undulating. The soils are on the terraces of 
streams. At a depth below 24 inches, they are underlain 
by layers of silt, clay, or sandy clay. These layers restrict 
the downward movement of water through the profile. 

The Granby soils occur in the same general areas as the 
Meridian soils, but they are not so well drained as the 
Meridian soils. In Buffalo County they are mainly on 
low terraces in the valley of Bear Creek west of Mondovi 
and on. the high stream hencies along county highway K 
west of Urne. 

Granby sandy loam (Gr).—This soil occurs on flats and 
in depressions in association with the Meridian soils. Its 
surface layer is very dark grayish-brown sandy loam that 
is mottled with dark brown and reddish brown ata depth 
of about 9 inches. The subsoil, at a depth between 12 and 
25 inches, is gray loam and is mottled throughout with 
dark brown. Guay, wet sand is at a depth below 25 inches. 
In many places the sand contains layers of silty materials. 
In a few places sandstone is at a depth below 36 inches. 

Because of the high water table, which fluctuates with 
seasonal changes in moisture, ‘this soil is poorly drained. 
It also receives water that runs off the adjacent uplands. 
Free water is generally at a depth of 36 to 48 inches. 

This soil is used for crops. If it is properly drained, 
good yields of corn, small grains, and hay are obtained. 
(Capability unit IITw-5) 

Granby fine sandy loam, stratified substratum vari- 
ant (Gs).—The surface layer of this soil is very dark gray- 
ish-brown, friable fine sandy loam that is about 8 to 10 
inches thick. It overlies a layer of yellowish-brown fine 
sandy loam. The subsoil, a grayish-brown sandy clay to 
silty clay loam, is at a depth between 24 and 32 inches. 
It is underlain by stratified sands, silts, and clays, The 
layers of stratified materials range from 1 to 12 inches in 
thickness and extend to a depth of several feet. The lower 


part of the surface layer and the profile below it are- 


mottled with specks of yellowish brown and grayish 
brown, and mottling is more intense with increasing depth. 
At a depth below 24 inches, the grayish-brown moitles are 
predominant. 

Because this soil is nearly level, surface runoff is slow 
The downward movement of water through the soil is also 
slowed by the finer textured layers that are in the lower 
part of the profile. Asa result, the soil remains wet until 
late in spring and is slow to dry out after heavy rains. 

Except for a small acreage that is covered by hard- 
woods, all of this soil is used for crops. The principal 
crops ave corn, oats, red clover, ladino clover, and mixtures 
of alfalfa and bromegrass. (Capability unit IITw-5) 


Figure 6.—Conifers planted on Gullied land. The trees stabilize 
the banks of the gullies and provide cover for wildlife. 


Gullied Land 


Gullied land (Gu).—This miscellaneous land type occurs 
in small areas throughout the county, mainly along the 
edges of steep terraces. The areas are severely eroded; 
deep gullies have cut into the underlying soil materials. 
In many places the gullies have thoroughly dissected areas 
several acres in size. The soil materials in areas of Gullied 
land range from silty to sandy. 

Where gullying has not been controlled, special manage- 
ment is required. Trees ought to be planted on many of 
the areas (fig. 6), and some areas need structures to control 
the gullies. The areas must be fenced to keep out live- 
stock, They are, therefore, desirable for improvement as 
habitats for wildlife. (Capability unit VITe-1) 


Hesch Series 


The Hesch series consists of well-drained soils on up- 
lands. The soils are fine sandy loams or loams and overlie 
sand or weathered sandstone. Their slopes are generally 
between 12 and 20 percent, but in places they are either 
stronger or milder. The soils are mainly on valley slopes 
below areas of Steep stony and rocky land. A few scat- 
tered, less sloping areas occur in association with the 
Hixton soils, The Hesch soils are somewhat similar to 
the Hixton soils, but they have a thicker, darker colored 
surface layer, ; 

In many places the Hesch soils receive runoff from 
higher lying upland soils. They are moderate in moisture- 
storing capacity. The steep areas are pastured, and the 
less sloping areas are cropped. Corn, oats, and alfalfa 
and bromegrass for hay are the crops commonly grown. 

Hesch loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (HeD2).—This soi] has a surface layer of very dark 
brown loam that is 8 to 10 inches thick. The subsoil is 
& compact loam to a depth of 30 inches. In the upper 
part of the subsoil, the loam is dark brown, but it grades 
to dark yellowish brown at a depth near 80 inches. The 
subsoil, below a depth of 30 inches, is yellowish-brown fine 
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sandy loam. Beginning at a depth of 42 inches and ex- 
tending downward for several feet is loose sand that con: 
tains fragments of sandstone, (Capability unit [Ve-2) 

Hesch loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded 
(HeC2).—This soil is similar to Hesch loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded, but it has milder slopes. It 
also has a slightly thicker surface layer and subsoil. 
(Capability unit TITe-2) 

Hesch loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes (HeE).—This soil 
has stronger slopes than Hesch loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. It is also less eroded. (Capa- 
bility unit VIe-1) 

Hesch loam, 20 to 30 pereent slopes, moderately 
eroded (HeE2).—This soil has a slightly thinner surface 
layer and stronger slopes than Hesch loam, 12 to 20 per- 
cent slopes, moderately eroded. In addition, the profile 
is Leake over the underlying sand. (Capability unit 
Vie-1 

Hesch fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded (HcD2)—This soil has lost from one-third 
to two-thirds of its original surface layer through erosion. 
The present surface layer is black to very dark brown fine 
sandy loam, 8 to 10 inches thick. The subsoil, a dark- 
brown fine sandy loam or loam, extends to a depth of 28 
inches. Below that depth is dark yellowish-brown fine 
sandy loam that grades to yellowish-brown, loose sand at 
a depth of 82inches. The underlying sand contains frag- 
ments of sandstone. (Capability unit VIe-1) 

Hesch fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (HcB).— 
This soil is mainly on low sandstone ridges. It has a 
thicker solum than Hesch fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded, and a surface layer that, in 
places, is as much as 14 inches thick. Its subsoil is also 
slightly thicker than that of Hesch fine sandy loam, 12 to 
20 percent slopes, moderately eroded. There is less run- 
off on this soil, and the moisture-storing capacity is higher. 
This is the most productive of the Hesch fine sandy loams, 
but it occupies only a small acreage. (Capability unit 
ITIs-2) 

Hesch fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded (HcC2)—This soil is similar to Hesch fine 
sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 
It differs only in degree of slope. (Capability unit 
IVe-7) 

Hesch fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes (HcE).— 
This soil has stronger slopes than Hesch fine sandy loam, 
12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded. It is also 
shallower over sand. (Capability unit VITe-1) 

Hesch fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded (HcE2)—This soil has a slightly thinner 
surface layer and subsoil than Hesch fine sandy loam, 12 
to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded, and it is shallower 
over the underlying sand. Like the other strongly slop- 
ing Hesch soils, it is used for pasture. (Capability unit 


VIle-1) 


Hixton Series 


The Hixton series consists of well-drained, moderately 
deep fine sandy loams and loams. The solum of these 
soils is 22 to 36 inches thick and is underlain by loose sand 
or by weathered sandstone, 

These soils are intermediate in texture between the 
Boone and Gale soils; they are less sandy than the 


Boone soils and less silty than the Gale. They are also 
somewhat similar to the Norden soils, but the Norden soils 
are underlain by greenish, shaly sandstone. 

The Hixton soils are limited in moisture-storing capac- 
ity. Nevertheless, they are moderately productive. 

The Hixton soils occur throughout Buffalo County on 
sandstone ridges and on ridges below areas capped by 
limestone. They are mainly in the northeastern part of 
the county on rolling sandstone uplands. In the areas 
that have the strongest slopes, the Hixton loams and Hix- 
ton fine sandy loams are so intermingled that they were not 
mapped separately. ; 

In this county the steepest areas of Hixton soils are in 
timber or are used to grow forage crops. The less sloping 
areas are used to grow corn, oats, and alfalfa and brome- 
grass for hay. 

Hixton loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (HsD2).—This soil has lost from one-third to two- 
thirds of its original surface layer through erosion. The 
present surface layer is dark grayish-brown, friable loam 
that is 4 to 7 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
dark yellowish-brown, compact loam that extends to a 
depth of 24 inches. The lower part is yellowish-brown 
fine sandy loam that grades to yellowish-brown, loose sand 
at a depth of 30 inches. The sand contains fragments of 
sandstone and grades to weathered sandstone at increas- 
ing depths. 

This soil has moderately rapid runoff. It will be dam- 
aged seriously if erosion continues, as this would lower 
its moisture-storing capacity. As a result, yields would 
belower. (Capability unit [Ve-2) 

Hixton loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (HsB).—This soil is 
similar to Hixton loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded, but it has a thicker surface layer, slightly greater 
total depth to sand, and milder slopes. The surface layer 
is7to10inches thick. (Capability unit ITe-2) 

Hixton loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded 
(HsB2).—-This soil has milder slopes than Hixton loam, 12 
to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded. Its solum is also 
slightly thicker over sand. (Capability unit I[Ie-2) 

Hixton loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (HsC).—A thicker 
surface layer and milder slopes distinguish this soil from 
Hixton loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 
(Capability unit ITTe-2) 

Hixton loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (HsC2).—This soil is similar to Hixton loam, 12 to 
20 percent slopes, moderately eroded, but it has milder 
slopes. (Capability unit ITTe-2) 

Hixton loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
{HsC3].—The surface layer of this soil is yellowish brown 
and is thinner and more compact than that of Hixton loam, 
12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded. The soil is also 
lower in content of organic matter and in moisture-storing 
capacity, and it is more difficult to keep in good tilth. If 
it is not managed carefully, this soil is likely to be dam- 
aged seriously through further erosion. (Capability unit 
IVe-2 

Hixton loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes (HsD).—This soil 
is similar to Hixton loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded. Its surface layer is slightly thicker, 
(Capability unit TVe-2) 

Hixton loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(HsD3).—This soil has lost more than two-thirds of its orig- 
inal surface layer through erosion. As a result, it has a 
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thinner surface layer and a thinner solum than Hixton 
loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded, and it is 
lower in moisture-storing capacity. Most of the acreage 
is used to grow crops for forage. (Capability unit VIe-1) 

Hixton fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded (H{D2)—This soil has lost from one-third 
to two-thirds of the original surface layer through erosion. 
The present surface layer is dark grayish-brown fine sandy 
loam that is 4 to 6 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil, consisting of dark-brown or dark yellowish-brown 
loam, extends to a depth of 22 inches. The lower part is 
yellowish-brown fine sandy loam that extends to a depth 
of 27 inches. Beneath the fine sandy loam is yellow, loose 
sand that contains fragments of sandstone. Weathered 
sandstone is at varying depths below the sand. 

This soil is low in organic matter and is subject to 
severe damage by further erosion. It is moderately low 
in moisture-storing capacity. The soil is better suited to 
hay or pasture crops than to row crops or small grains. 
(Capability unit Vie-1) 

Hixton fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded (Hf82)—This soil has milder slopes and a 
thicker surface layer and subsoil than Hixton fine sandy 
loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded. Its 
solum is also slightly thicker over sand. A small acreage 
in which the soils are only slightly eroded is mapped with 
this soil. (Capability unit IITs-2) 

Hixton fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded (HfC2).—This soil is similar to Hixton fine 
sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded, 
but it has milder slopes. (Capability unit [Ve-7) 

Hixton fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (HiC3).—This soil has less than 4 inches of 
its original surface layer remaining, and it erodes rapidly 
if it is not managed carefully. The content of organic 
matter is low, and the subsoil is low in moisture-storing 
capacity. Crops grown on this soil are damaged by lack 
of moisture, especially during seasons when there is little 
rainfall or when the rainfall is poorly distributed. (Ca- 
pability unit [Ve-2) 

Hixton fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
(HfD).—This soil is less eroded than Hixton fine sandy loam, 
12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded, but the two soils 
are otherwise similar. (Capability unit VIe~1) 

Hixton fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (HfD3).-—This soil has a thinner surface 
layer than Hixton fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. It has lost more than two-thirds of 
the original surface layer through erosion, and the solum 
is only 20 to 24 inches thick over the underlying sand. 
The soil also contains less organic matter and is slightly 
shallower than Hixton fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. As a result, it is more 
droughty. (Capability unit VITe-1) 

Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes (HtE)—This mapping unit consists of areas of Hix- 
ton loam and of Hixton fine sandy loam that are intri- 
cately mixed. The soils have lost less than one-third of 
the original surface layer through erosion. They vary 
more in depth, but are shallower over sand, than the Hix- 
ton loams and Hixton fine sandy loams that are mapped 
separately. As a result, these soils are slightly lower in 
moisture-storing capacity and are less productive than 


the other Hixton soils. They are used for pasture or 
timber. (Capability unit VIe-1) 

Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded (HiE2)—This mapping unit is 
similar to Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 20 to 80 
percent slopes. The soils are more eroded than those soils, 
pa they are used in the same way. (Capability unit 
Vie-1 

Titan loam and fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (HiE3).—The soils in this mapping 
unit have lost more than two-thirds of the original sur- 
face layer through erosion. They are used about the same 
as Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes. (Capability unit VITe-1) 

lixton loam and fine sandy loam, 30 to 40, percent 
slopes (Htf)—These soils have strong slopes, but they have 
lost less than one-third of the original surface layer 
through erosion. ‘They are mainly in timber and are 
probably best suited to that use. (Capability unit 
VITe-1) 

Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 30 to 40 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded (Hif2)—The soils in this map- 
ping unit have been eroded in varying degrees. In most 
of the areas, the surface layer is very thin or has been 
entirely removed through erosion. The soils are shallower 
over sand than the Hixton loams and Hixton fine sandy 
loams that. are mapped separately. In most places sand 
is at a depth of only 22 inches. 

A large amount of water runs off these areas, and the 
soils are low in moisture-storing capacity. The larger, 
less eroded areas can be used for pasture if they are 
managed carefully. Other areas should be planted to 
trees and managed to obtain wood products. (Capability 
unit VITe-1) 


Hubbard Series 


The Hubbard series consists of sandy, somewhat 
droughty soils that are nearly level to gently undulating. 
The soils are well drained to somewhat excessively drained 
and are on the terraces of streams. Their solum is 24 
to 36 inches thick over loose sand. 

The Hubbard soils occur with the ei and Dakota 
soils. They are similar to those soils, but they are finer 
textured and less droughty than the Sparta soils and are 
coarser textured and have a lower moisture-storing capac- 
ity than the Dakota soils. 

In Buffalo County the Hubbard loamy fine sands and 
Hubbard sandy loams are similar in characteristics and 
in management requirements; therefore, they were not 
mapped separately. Nearly all of the acreage is on the 
broad terraces along the Mississippi and Chippewa 
Rivers. Most of it is used to grow crops, mainly soy- 
beans, corn, oats, and alfalfa. The soils are limited in 
moisture-storing capacity. During the years when there 
is little rainfall or when the rainfall is poorly distributed, 
crops are damaged by lack of moisture. : 

Hubbard soils, 0:to 2 percent slopes (HvA)—The soils 
in this mapping unit occur in broad, nearly level areas 
where they are but; little affected by wind or water erosion. 
The surface layer is very dark brown sandy loam or loamy 
fine sand that is 10 to 14 inches thick. The subsoil, a 
dark-brown, slightly compact sandy loam, extends to a 
depth of 24 inches. It is underlain by dark yellowish- 
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brown loamy sand that grades to yellowish-brown, loose 
sand at a depth of 36 inches. The sand is lighter colored 
at greater depths. (Capability unit ITIs—2) 

Hubbard soils, 2 to 6 percent slopes (HuB).—The soils 
in this mapping unit are similar to Hubbard soils, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, but they have gentle slopes and a slightly 
thinner surface layer. Also, the subsoil in many areas 
is a little coarser textured. As a result, these soils are 
slightly more droughty than Hubbard soils, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. (Capability unit [Vs-3) 


Huntsville Series 


The Huntsville series consists of moderately well drained 
to well drained soils on stream bottoms that are subject 
to overflow. The soils developed in deep silts that were 
washed down from soils on uplands and terraces and were 
redeposited on the nearly level bottoms below. They are 
characterized by a dark color that extends to a depth of as 
much as 36 inches. The soils contain a large amount of 
organic matter and are highly productive. 

The Huntsville soils are seldom flooded enough so that 
crops are damaged or cultivation is hindered. Only one 
soi] of this series, Huntsville silt loam, is mapped in Buffalo 
County. 

Huntsville silt loam (Hv).—This soil occurs in small 
areas in narrow stream valleys throughout the county. 
The surface layer is very dark brown or black, friable silt 
loam that is 14 inches thick. It is underlain by dark- 
brown silt loam that extends to a depth of 42 inches and 
grades to dark-gray silt. In places, below a depth of 
24 inches, the soil contains a few mottles that are yellowish 
brown. (Capability unit TIw-11) 


Jackson Series 


The Jackson series consists of moderately well drained, 
deep, silty soils that are nearly level to gently sloping. 
The soils occur on stream terraces. They are similar to the 
Curran soils, although the Curran soils are somewhat 
poorly drained, and to the Bertrand soils, which are well 
drained. Their slopes are mainly less than 2 percent. 

These soils are high in moisture-supplying capacity and 
have medium internal drainage. They are highly pro- 
ductive. Except for a few small areas, all of the acreage 
is used for crops. The principal crops ave corn, oats, and 
alfalfa and bromegrass grown for hay. 

Jackson silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (JaA).—This 
soil is but little eroded. It has a surface layer of very 
dark grayish-brown to dark-gray silt loam that is 8 to 11 
inches thick. ‘The upper part of the subsoil is dark-brown 
silty clay loam and extends to a depth of 32 inches. The 
lower part is yellowish-brown, light silty clay loam that 
grades to massive, smooth silt loam at a depth between 
36 and 42 inches. The subsoil is mottled with brown and 
yellow at depths below 23 inches. The underlying mate- 
rial is silty and extends to a depth of several feet. 

If crops are to make good yields on this soil, the areas 
that receive seepage water or runoff from the adjoining 
uplands may need drainage or diversions to protect them 
from excess water. (Capability unit I-1) 

Jackson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Ja8).—This 
soil is similar to Jackson silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, but 


it has gentle slopes. It also has a slightly thinner surface 
layer. (Capability unit I[Ie-1) 

Jackson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (JaB2)—This soil has lost from one-third to two- 
thirds of the original surface layer through erosion. The 
present surface layer is 4 to 8 inches thick and has aslightly 
lighter color than that of Jackson silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. Thereisaslightrisk of erosion. (Capability unit 
TTe-1) 


Judson Series 


The Judson series consists of deep, well-drained soils 
that occur in narrow drainageways, on fans at the outlets 
of the drainageways, and around the bases of valley slopes 
(fig. 7). The soils have formed in silty materials that 
washed or sloughed from the slopes above. They are 
subject to overflow, but flooding is seldom extensive 
enough to damage crops. 

The Judson soils are similar to the Chaseburg soils, 
but they have a darker colored surface layer. They are 
somewhat similar to the Huntsville soils. The Hunts- 
ville soils, however, ave in lower positions on nearly level 
overflow bottoms. The Judson soils have slopes of as 
much. as 12 percent, but in most places slopes are between 
2 and 6 percent. In a few areas there are small patches 
where the soil is covered by sandy overwash. 

The Judson soils occur in small, scattered areas through- 
out the valleys of Buffalo County. They are highly pro- 


ductive. Except for a few small areas, they are used for 
crops. High yields are obtained from corn, oats, alfalfa 


and bromegrass grown for hay, and from other general 
farm crops. 

Judson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Ju8)—The 
surface layer of this soil is very dark brown to very dark 
grayish-brown, friable silt loam that is 24 inches thick. 
The underlying material is silty. It is very dark grayish 
brown in the upper part but grades to yellowish brown 
at a depth of 42 inches. The silty material extends to 
depths of several feet. (Capability unit IIw-11) 

Judson silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (JuA})—This 
soil is more nearly level than Judson silt loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, and it is more subject to flooding. The upper 
layers ave also slightly darker and thicker. (Capability 
unit IIw—11) 
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Figure 7—Field of nearly level, dark-colored Judson and Rich- 
wood soils. In the background is a valley slope occupied by a 
dark-colored Lindstrom soil that has been contour stripcropped. 
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Judson silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (JuC)—This 
soil is similar to Judson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
but it is lighter colored throughout and has stronger 
slopes. Because of its stronger slopes, this soil is less 
likely to be flooded than the other Judson soils. In some 
areas, however, channels made by runoff cut into the soil 
and form gullies. Diversions may be needed to protect 
these areas. Special structures to help check the forma- 
tion of gullies may also be required. (Capability unit 
ITTe~-1) 


Lindstrom Series 


The Lindstrom series consists of deep, well-drained, 
silty soils on valley slopes. The soils occur with the 
Fayette valleys soils, below areas of Steep stony and rocky 
land. Like the Fayette valleys soils, the Lindstrom soils 
in many places have a small amount of grit in the surface 
layer. Their surface layer is thicker and darker, how- 
ever, than that of the Fayette valleys soils. Along the 
upper edges of the higher slopes, adjoining areas of Sian 
stony and rocky land, some areas of Lindstrom soils are 
covered by a layer of fine sand. 

The Lindstrom soils are highly productive if they are 
managed properly. In this county they receive runoff 
from nearby uplands, and they are, therefore, susceptible 
to water erosion. The longer, steeper slopes are especially 
likely to be eroded. In areas where the slopes are favor- 
able for cropping and where erosion can be controlled, 
the soils are suitable for all of the crops commonly grown 
in the area. Nearly all of the acreage is used for culti- 
vated crops. 

Lindstrom silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded (lsD2)—The surface layer of this soil is 
very dark brown silt loam that is 8 to 10 inches thick. 
The subsoil, a dark-brown, light silty clay loam, extends 
to a depth of 36 to 42 inches, It is underlain by dark 
yellowish-brown, smooth silt loam that extends to a depth 
of several feet. (Capability unit IVe-1) 

Lindstrom silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (lsC).— 
This soil is similar to Lindstrom silt loam, 12 to 20 per- 
cent slopes, moderately eroded, but it has milder slopes 
and a thicker surface layer. Its surface layer is as much 
as12inchesthick. (Capability unit ITTe-1) 

Lindstrom silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded (lsC2)—This soil is similar to Lindstrom 
silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded. It 
differs in having milder slopes. (Capability unit ITTe-1) 

Lindstrom silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes (ls£).— 
This soil has stronger slopes and a slightly thinner surface 
layer than Lindstrom silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. In a few places the slopes are as 
steep as 35 percent. (Capability unit VIe-1) 

Lindstrom silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded (LsE2)—This soil has stronger slopes and 
a lighter colored, thinner surface layer than Lindstrom 
silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded. It 
also has a thinner subsoil. In a few places the slopes are 
assteep as 85 percent. (Capability unit VIe-1) 


Loamy Alluvial Land 


Loamy alluvial land (lw)—This miscellaneous land 
type occurs on bottom lands and consists of highly vari- 


able, medium-textured materials. The sediments from 
which it formed were transported by water that ran off 
the nearby stream terraces and uplands. In color the sur- 
face layer ranges from dark to light, and in texture, from 


fine sandy loam to silt loam. 


Mapped with this land type are areas of Arenzville and 
Huntsville silt loams not large enough to delineate 
separately. 

This land is suitable for crops and is used mainly for 
improved pasture or to grow corn and hay crops. Dikes, 
ditches, and sod waterways will improve the drainage and 
will help to control floodwaters. (Capability unit 
ITIw-14) ; 

Loamy alluvial land, poorly drained (lv)—This mis- 
cellaneous land type consists of mixed, medium-textured 
materials. The sediments from which it formed were 
carried by the waters of streams. They were deposited 
mainly on the broad flood plains of rivers, but smaller 
amounts were left in the narrower valleys of tributary 
streams. The vegetation consists mainly of sedges, blue- 
grass, marsh grass, alder, willow, aspen, river birch, soft 
maple, elm, and black ash. 

This land is better suited to pasture than to cultivated 
crops. It can be left in trees, or is suitable for use as wild- 
life habitats. A few of the areas could be amapeoree for 
pasture by providing dikes or ditches. (Capability unit 
‘Vw-15) 


Marsh 


Marsh (Ma).—This miscellaneous land type occurs 
mainly on the flood plains of the Mississippi and Chippewa 
Rivers and consists of sediments deposited by streams. It 
supports only rushes, sedges, cattails, and other plants that 
grow in wet areas. The water table is at or near the sur- 
face. Many of the areas are covered by floodwaters when 
the water is high. The land is used only for wildlife. 
(Capability unit VITIw-1) 


Medary Series 


The Medary series consists of nearly level to gently 
sloping, well drained to moderately well drained soils 
formed in silt. The soils are on high stream terraces. 
They have a silty surface layer that overlies reddish clay. 
The clay extends to a depth of 42 inches. 

The Medary soils occur with Bertrand and Jackson soils. 
They differ from the Bertrand and Jackson soils in that 
those soils are underlain by yellowish-brown, silty mate- 
rials rather than silty clay. 

In some areas, where the Medary soils lie just below 
areas of Steep stony and rocky land, the surface layer 
contains small amounts of sand. In these areas the soils 
also have thin streaks of sand throughout the profile and 
in the underlying material. In a few small areas, the sur- 
face layer is moderately dark colored. 

In Buffalo County the Medary soils occur in small areas 
at the lower ends of the valleys of Waumandee Creek and 
the Buffalo River. They are used to grow general farm 
crops, which make moderately high yields. Alfalfa and 
other deep-rooted crops improve the clayey subsoil so that 
moisture can penetrate more rapidly. The soils respond 
well to management. 

Medary silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (MdA).—This 
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soil is but little eroded. It is nearly level and has only 
fair surface drainage. The surface layer consists of dark- 
brown to dark grayish-brown silt loam that is 8 to 10 inches 
thick. The subsoil, a reddish-brown, sticky, heavy silty 
clay loam to clay, extends to a depth of 36 inches. It is 
underlain by reddish-brown, massive, plastic, clayey mate- 
rial that extends to a depth of several feet. 

Because of the heavy texture of the subsoil, this soil is 
slow to warm in spring. This is especially true in areas 
where runoff from the adjacent uplands flows across the 
more nearly level areas. Ditches, waterways, or diver- 
sions may be needed in some areas. (Capability unit 
II w-2) 

Medary silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (Md82).—This soil is similar to Medary silt loam, 
0 to 2 percent slopes, but it has a slightly thinner, lighter 
colored surface layer. It also has gentle slopes and better 
surface drainage. 

In some areas of this soil, plowing has mixed part of the 
reddish, clayey subsoil with the remaining surface layer. 
In these areas the soil is sticky, difficult to till when moist, 
and hard and cloddy when dry. (Capability unit [Ie-1) 


Meridian Series 


The Meridian series consists of moderately deep, well- 
drained soils on the terraces of streams. The solum of these 
soils ranges in thickness from 24 to 36 inches and is under- 
lain by loose sand. 

These soils are in the same general areas as the Dakota, 
Gotham, Plainfield, and Sparta soils. They are lighter 
colored than the Dakota soils and are less sandy than the 
Gotham, Plainfield, and Sparta soils. 

The Meridian soils occur in many stream valleys 
throughout Buffalo County. They are the most extensive 
along the Buffalo River and its tributaries. Because these 
soils are only moderately deep and are underlain by sand, 
they are moderate to low in moisture-storing capacity. 
During seasons when rainfall is well distributed, crops 
grown on them produce moderately high yields under 
good management. Nearly all of the acreage is used for 
cultivated crops, 

Meridian loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (MmA).—These 
soils have been but little damaged by erosion. The surface 
layer is very dark grayish-brown to dark grayish-brown, 
friable loam and is 7 to 10 inches thick. The subsoil con- 
sists of three layers. The upper part is dark-brown loam 
and extends to a depth of 18 inches. Ata depth between 
18 and 28 inches, the subsoil in most places is dark-brown 
sandy clay loam, but in some areas it is yellowish-brown 
loam. The lower part of the subsoil is a sightly compact 
sandy loam and extends to a depth of 36 inches. Below 
this, yellowish-brown, loose sand extends to a depth of sev- 
eral feet. (Capability unit ITs-1) 

Meridian loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Mm8).—-This soil 
is similar to Meridian loam, 0 to 2 percent. slopes, but, it 
has gentle slopes and is slightly shallower over the under- 
lymgsand, (Capability unit [Te-2) 

Meridian loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (Mm82).—This soil differs from Meridian loam, 0 
to 2 percent slopes, in having gentle slopes and a thinner, 
more brownish surface layer. It is also shallower. The 
underlying sand is at a depth of about 24 to 82 inches. 
(Capability unit TTe-2) 


Meridian loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (MmC2).—This soil has lost from one-third to two- 
thirds of the original surface layer through erosion. 
Thus, its surface layer is thinner and browner than that 
of the uneroded soil. This soil is also shallower over sand 
than the uneroded soil. Because it-has stronger slopes, 
runoff is more extensive than on the other Meridian loams. 
(Capability unit ITTe-2) 

Meridian fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
(MeA)—This soil has been but little damaged by erosion. 
Its surface layer is very dark grayish-brown to dark gray- 
ish-brown fine sandy loam and. is about 8 to 10 inches 
thick. The upper part of the subsoil, a yellowish-brown 
sandy clay loam to loam, extends to a depth of 25 inches. 
The lower part of the subsoil, between a depth of 25 and 
28 inches, is yellowish-brown firie sandy loam that grades 
to deep, yellow, loose sand., In places the underlying sand 
contains thin layers of silt, clay, or sandy clay. (Capa- 
bility unit TTTIs-2) 

Meridian fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
(MeB).—This soil is similar to Meridian fine sandy loam, 
0 to 2 percent slopes, but it has gentle slopes. It is also 
slightly shallower over sand. (Capability unit ITIs-2) 

Meridian fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded (MeB2).—This soil has lost from one- 
third to two-thirds of the origimal surface layer through 
erosion. Its slightly shallower over sand than Meridian 
me ee loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. (Capability unit 
TTIs-2 

Meridian fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded (MeC2).—This soil is similar to Me- 
ridian fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, but it is more 
sloping, has a thinner surface layer, and is shallower over 
a pnderlyine sand, The surface layer is 4 to 8 inches 
thick. 

This soil loses more water through runoff and is more 
susceptible to further erosion than the less sloping Me- 
ridian fine sandy loams. Areas along the edges of terraces 
are susceptible to gully erosion, A few acres of a more 
sloping, severely eroded soil are mapped with this soil. 
(Capability unit [Ve-7) 

Meridian loam, moderately well drained variant, 0 
to 2 percent slopes (MnA).—This soil is on nearly level 
stream terraces and has been but little damaged by erosion, 
It is similar to Meridian loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, but it is 
not so well drained. The lack of good drainage is caused 
by a temporary high water table. In spring, water rises 
into the subsoil, but it recedes during the summer. Dur- 
ing periods of extended drought or when rainfall is poor- 
ly distributed, this soil is sightly droughty. 

The surface layer is a very dark grayish-brown loam 
that ig about 10 inches thick. The subsoil, a dark-brown 
loam, grades to loose, sandy layers at a depth of 28 to 34 
inches. A few, small, yellowish-brown mottles are at 
a depth below 12 inches. The deep, wet sands below the 
stbsoil have intensive mottling. 

This soil is used for crops. If it is managed properly, 
good yields of corn, oats, and hay crops, such as red clover 
or a mixture of alfalfa and bromegrass, are obtained. The 
lack of good drainage in the subsoil does not reduce yields 
greatly, nor does it interfere with cultivation. In dry 
years 1t may even cause yields to be slightly higher than 
normal. The soil is so nearly level, however, that water 
often stands on the surface following rains and contributes 
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to the drainage problem. Planting is delayed for short 
periods in spring, and the growth of plants is slowed. 
(Capability unit [Ts—1) 

Meridian loam, moderately well drained variant, 2 
to 6 percent slopes (Mn8}).—This soil is similar to Meridian 
loam, moderately well drained variant, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. Because it has stronger slopes, however, surface 
water moves off this soil more quickly. This soil is only 
slightly eroded. It is used principally for growing corn, 
oats, and hay crops, such as red clover or alfalfa-brome- 
grass. Yields are good under good management. (Capa- 
bility unit Ile-2) 


Norden Series 


The Norden series consists of well-drained soils of up- 
lands. The soils are underlain by greenish, shaly sand- 
stone that is at a depth of 24 to 42 inches. The Novdlen 
soils occur in association with the Hixton and Gale soils 
and with the Fayette soils on valley slopes. They are 
somewhat similar to the Urne soils, which are steep and 
shallow. 

The Norden soils are characterized by having formed 
exclusively over greenish-colored sandstone of the 
Franconia formation. In the northwestern part of the 
county, the Norden soils are on the tops of ridges, where 
the sandstone of the Franconia formation overlies other 
kinds of sandstone. Throughout the rest of the county, 
however, the Norden soils are on valley slopes or on 
secondary ridges below uplands capped by limestone. 

The Norden soils have a wide range of slope, but the 
slopes are mainly between 12 and 30 percent. Where 
erosion can be controlled, the less sloping areas are used 
for crops, mainly corn, oats, and alfalfa and bromegrass 
grown for hay. The steeper areas are pastured or are 
used to grow trees. 

Norden loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (NoD2).—This soil has lost from one-third to two- 
thirds of its original surface layer through erosion. The 
present surface Tiger is dark grayish-brown to very dark 
grayish-brown loam that is about 6 inches thick. The up- 
per part of the subsoil is yellowish-brown gritty silt loam 
or very fine sandy loam and extends to a depth of 27 
inches. The lower part of the subsoil is olive-brown 
gritty silt loam or very fine sandy loam and extends to a 
depth of 36 inches. Below are strata of partly weathered, 
greenish, shaly sandstone. Variations in the color and 
texture of the subsoil were caused by variations in the 
color and texture of the parent rock. (Capability unit 
IVe-2) 

Norden loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (NoC}.—This soil 
is mainly on the narrow, sloping tops of secondary ridges. 
It is similar to Norden loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded, but it has milder slopes and a thicker 
surface layer. The surface layer is 8 to 10 inches thick. 
(Capability unit I[Te-2) 

Norden loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (NoC2).—This soil is similar to Norden loam, 12 
to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded, but it has milder 
slopes and a slightly thicker subsoil. A few acres of 
a severely eroded, sloping Norden loam are mapped with 
this soil. (Capability unit ITTe~-2) 

Norden loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (NoE£2)—This strongly sloping soil is similar to 


Norden loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded, 
but it is slightly shallower over weathered, greenish shaly 
sandstone. (Capability unit VIe-1) 

Norden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (GfD2).—This soil has lost from one-third to two- 
thirds of its original surface layer through erosion. The 
present surface layer is dark grayish-brown to very dark 
grayish-brown silt loam that is 4 to 8 inches thick. The 
upper part of the subsoil is brown silt loam, which extends 
to a depth of 12 inches. The lower part of the subsoil 
is a yellowish-brown silt loam or light silty clay loam that 
extends to a depth of 386 inches. At a depth below 36 
inches is partly weathered, bedded, shaly sandstone. 
(Capability unit [Ve-1) 

Norden silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (GfC2)—This soil occurs mainly on narrow, sec- 
ondary ridgetops throughout the county. It is similar 
to Norden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded, but it has milder slopes and a slightly thicker 
solum. A few acres of gently sloping and sloping, 
severely eroded soils were mapped with this soil. (Ca- 
pability unit [1Ie-1) 

Norden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes (G{D).—This 
soil is similar to Norden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded, but it has a slightly thicker surface 
layer. (Capability unit [Ve-1) 

Norden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (GiD3).—This soil has lost nearly all of its original 
surface layer through erosion. The color of the present 
plow layer is yellowish brown because part of the sub- 
soil has been mixed with the remaining surface layer by 
plowing. (Capability unit VIe-1) 

Norden silt loam, 20 to 30. percent slopes (GfE}.—A1]- 
though this soil has stronger slopes, it is less eroded than 
Norden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. The two soils are similar, but this soil is shghtly 
shallower over bedrock. (Capability unit VIe-1) 

Norden silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (GfE2).—This soil is similar to Norden silt loam, 12 
to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded, but it has stronger 
slopes and is slightly shallower over bedrock. (Capa- 
bility unit VIe-1) 

Norden silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (GfE3).—This soil has stronger slopes and is shal- 
lower over bedrock than Norden silt loam, 12 to 20 per- 
cent slopes, moderately eroded. It has lost much of the 
original surface layer through erosion; less than 4 inches 
of the original surface layer remains. (Capability unit 
VIle-1) 

Norden fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded (NfD2).—The surface layer of this soil is 
dark-brown to dark grayish-brown fine sandy loam that 
is 7 inches thick. In most places the upper part of the 
subsoil is yellowish-brown silt loam and extends to a depth 
of 26 inches, but in places it is loam or very fine sandy 
loam. The lower part of the subsoil, at a depth between 
26 and 380 inches, is light olive brown and ranges in texture 
from very fine sandy loam to fine sandy loam. At a 
depth below 30 inches is partly weathered, bedded, green- 
ish, shaly sandstone. The variability of the parent ma- 
terials causes the subsoil to vary in color, in texture, and 
in thickness. (Capability unit [Ve-2) 

Norden fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded (N/82).—This soil is similar to Norden fine 
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sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded, 
but it has milder slopes and a slightly thicker surface 
layer. (Capability unit IIe-2) 

Norden fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded (NfC2)—Milder slopes distinguish this soil 
from Norden fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. (Capability unit ITTe-2) 

Norden fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
(NfD).—The surface layer of this soil is slightly thicker 
than that of Norden fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. Otherwise, the two soils are 
similar. (Capability unit [Ve-2) 

Norden fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (NfD3).—This soil has a thinner surface 
layer than Norden fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. Because of erosion, less than 4 inches 
of the original surface layer remains. (Capability unit 


Vie-1) 


Orion Series 

The Orion series consists of somewhat poorly drained, 
silty soils on bottom lands that are subject to flooding. 
The soils occur in the same general areas as the Arenzville 
soils, but they are not so well drained as those soils. 

The Orion soils formed in materials laid down by flood- 
waters. As a result, the profile consists of many thin 
layers that vary slightly in color. In places thin layers 
of fine sand occur between the silty layers. In some areas 
the dark-colored surface layer of an old, buried soil is at 
a depth of 18 inches or more. Only one soil of this series, 
Orion silt loam, occurs in this county. 

Orion silt loam (Or).—This soil occurs in small areas 
in the many valleys of streams throughout the county. Its 
surface layer is dark grayish-brown silt loam that 1s 8 to 
12 inches thick. It overlies silty layers that are basically 
dark grayish brown but are highly mottled with yellow 
and brown. These silty layers extend to a depth of sev- 
eral feet. In places thin layers of very fine sand are be- 
tween the silty layers throughout the profile. In some 
small areas sand or other materials deposited by streams 
are on the surface, 

Where flooding can be controlled, Orion silt loam is 
used for crops. Yields are moderately high if proper 
management is used. The major crops are corn, oats, soy- 
beans, clover, and alfalfa. In areas where flooding 
cannot be controlled, the soil is used for pasture. (Ca- 
pability unit TIIw-14) 


Peat and Muck 


Peat and Muck consists of deep, dark-colored organic 
soils that are poorly drained. The soils are made up of 
the remains of grasses and sedges in various stages of de- 
composition. A few pieces of tamarack occur throughout 
the profile. The soils are on flats and in slight depres- 
sions, mainly on the broad bottoms of valleys. In Buffalo 
County most of the acreage is in the valley of Bear Creek, 
west of the city of Mondovi. This area is generally re- 
ferred to as the Mondovi Marsh. 

Peak and Muck differ only in the stage of decomposi- 
tion of the plant remains. In the Muck soils the plants 
have decomposed to the extent that only a few of the 
original plant fibers remain. In areas of Peat and Muck, 


the water table is high and the soils are subject to flooding. 

Peat and Muck, shallow (Pa).—This mapping unit con- 
sists of organic soils that are too shallow to be improved 
for crops. The soils are probably best used for pasture or 
wildlife. (Capability unit Vw-15) 

Peat and Muck, deep (Pd).—These soils range from 314 
to about 7 feet in thickness. They are slightly acid to 
mildly alkaline. The original vegetation consisted of 
tamarack, sedges, and marsh grass. Fire and clearing 
for pasture or cultivation have nearly eliminated all of 
the original stand of tamarack. 

These soils can be drained and used for crops. For 
good yields, however, they will need special management. 
(Capability unit ITTw-9) 


Plainfield Series 


The Plainfield series consists of deep, somewhat exces- 
sively drained soils on sandy stream terraces throughout 
the county. The terraces on which the soils formed are 
undulating or rolling because the soil materials were 
blown into mounds by wind. The soils ave highly sus- 
ceptible to erosion by wind. 

The Plainfield soils are in the same general areas as the 
Meridian, Gotham, and Sparta soils. They are sandier 
and more droughty than the Meridian and Gotham soils 
and have a thinner, lighter colored surface layer than the 
Sparta soils. 

Most of the acreage of Plainfield soils in Buffalo County 
is cultivated. The principal crops are corn, oats, clover, 
alfalfa, bromegrass, rye, and soybeans. Because the soils 
are low in moisture-holding capacity, yields are usually 
low, especially in seasons when rainfall is limited or is 
poorly distributed. 

Plainfield loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
(Pf8).—This soil is on broad, undulating areas where the 
soil materials were blown into mounds by wind. The 
surface layer is dark grayish-brown to dark-brown loamy 
fine sand that ranges from 8 to 10 inches in thickness. 
The subsoil, a dark-brown loamy fine sand, extends to a 
depth of 12 to 24 inches. This is underlain by several feet 
of yellowish-brown, loose sand. (Capability unit [Vs-3) 

Plainfield loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
(PfA].—Little or no slope and a slightly thicker surface 
layer distinguish this soil from Plainfield loamy fine sand, 
2 to 6 percent slopes. The surface layer is as much as 12 
inches thick. This soil is less susceptible to wind erosion 
than Plainfield loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, and 
there is little or no risk of erosion by water. (Capability 
unit [Vs-3) 

Plainfield loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded (P/82)—This soil differs from Plainfield loamy fine 
sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, only in having a thinner sur- 
face layer. The surface layer is 4 to 8 inches thick. 
(Capability unit [Vs-3) 

Plainfield loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded (Pf{C2)—This soil is more rolling than Plainfield 
loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. It is also more 
droughty and is more susceptible to erosion by both water 
and wind. (Capability unit VIs-3) 

Plainfield loamy fine sand, loamy substrata variant 
{Ps)—This soil differs from the other Plainfield soils in 
having loamy, silty, or clayey layers 3 to 6 feet below the 
surface. These layers range from 1 to 6 inches in thick- 
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ness. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. The soil has 
slightly better moisture-storing capacity than the other 
Plainfield soils. Crops grown on it make higher yields 
than they do on the other Plainfield soils. (Capability 
unit [Vs-3) 


Richwood Series 


The Richwood series consists of deep, well-drained, silty 
soils on high stream terraces. The soils occur in the same 
general areas as the Toddville and Rowley soils, but they 
are better drained than the Toddville soils and are darker 
colored than the Rowley soils, 

In Buffalo County the Richwood soils are mainly in 
the valleys of Little Waumandee and Waumandee Creeks. 
They have slopes of as much as 12 percent, but the nearly 
level areas are more extensive than the more sloping ones. 

The Richwood soils are high in natural fertility and 
are highly desirable for farming. Nearly all of their 
acreage in this county is cultivated. 

Richwood silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (RcA).—This 
nearly level soil occurs in fairly broad areas that are 
generally 10 acres or more in size. It has little or no 
runoff and has not been damaged by erosion. 

The surface layer is a black to very dark gray silt loam 
that is about 12 inches thick. The subsoil, a dark-brown 
silty clay loam, extends to a depth of 84 to 42 inches. 
Below is yellowish-brown, smooth silt loam that extends 
to a depth of several feet below the subsoil. (Capability 
unit I-1) 

Richwood silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Rc3).—This 
soil is similar to Richwood silt loam, 0 to 2 percent: slopes, 
but it has gentle slopes and a slightly thinner surface 
layer. (Capability unit Ile-1) 

Richwood silt loam, 6 to 12 percent-slopes, moder- 
ately eroded (RcC2).—Stronger slopes and moderate ero- 
sion distinguish this soil from Richwood silt loam, 0 to 
2 percent slopes. Also, the surface layer is browner and 
is only 5 to 8 inches thick. Because of the stronger slopes 
and greater amount of runoff, this soil is more susceptible 
to further erosion than the other Richwood soils. 
(Capability unit ITTe-1) 


Riverwash 


Riverwash (Re).—This miscellaneous land type consists 
of loose sand and gravel deposited by water. The mate- 
rials were deposited mainly by streams or by water that 
flowed through intermittent drainageways. The areas 
are mainly along the major streams in the county. Be- 
cause fresh soil materials are deposited from time to time, 
and because the soil materials are droughty, these areas 
support little or no useful vegetation.. (Capability unit 
VITIs-1) 


Rowley Series 


The Rowley series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils on low terraces along streams. In this county these 
soils are flooded occasionally. Crops on the more nearly 
level areas are often damaged by excess water because both 
runoff and drainage through the subsoil are slow. These 
soils are associated with the Richwood soils, which are well 
drained, and with the Toddville soils, which are moder- 
ately weil drained. 


Erosion ranges from moderate to none in the Rowley 
soils. In some areas, however, as much as 6 inches of light- 
or dark-colored, silty material from the nearby uplands 
has washed onto these soils. Only one soil of this series, 
Rowley silt loam, is mapped in Buffalo County. 

Rowley silt loam (Ro).—This soil is on low stream ter- 
races. Its surface layer is very dark brown to black silt 
loam and is 10 to 16 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is dark grayish-brown silty clay loam and extends 
to a depth of about 21 inches. The lower part of the sub- 
soil extends to a depth of about 38 inches and is grayish- 
brown silty clay loam mottled with yellowish brown or 
gray. Below the subsoil and extending to a depth of 
several feet is grayish-brown, light silty clay loam mottled 
with dark brown. 

Drainage of this soil can be improved by tiling, It can 
also be improved by digging deep ditches, or by digging 
shallow ditches to drain off excess surface water, or both. 
The soil is highly productive if it is drained and well 
managed. (Capability unit IIw-1) 


Sandy Alluvial Land 


Sandy alluvial land (Sd).—This miscellaneous land 
type consists of mixed, sandy materials that have been 
transported by streams. The soil materials range from 
dark to light in color and from sandy loam to loose sand 
in texture. During periods when the areas are flooded, 
additional sandy materials are deposited. This causes 
the soil materials to be layered and to be highly variable. 
Some of the soils in this land type are well drained, but, 
because of the high water table, frequent flooding, or wa- 
ter seeping onto the areas from the adjacent uplands, the 
soils in places are only moderately well drained. The 
natural vegetation is mainly bluegrass, willow, and elm. 

Because of the sandy texture of the soil materials, this 
land type is low in fertility and in moisture-storing ca- 
pacity. It is used chiefly for permanent pasture or is 
wooded. Sod waterways and dikes will help to protect 
the areas from flooding. (Capability unit [Vw-14) 

Sandy alluvial land, poorly drained (Sa)—Most of 
this miscellaneous land type is on the flood plains of the 
larger rivers, but some areas are on narrow bottoms along 
tributary streams. It is flooded more frequently and is 
wetter than Sandy alluvial land. The vegetation consists 
principally of bluegrass, marsh grass, sedge, alder, wil- 
low, aspen, river birch, and soft maple, but there are a 
few scattered elms and black ash trees. The land is 
better suited to permanent pasture, trees, or wildlife than 
tocultivated crops. (Capability unit Vw-15) 


Sparta Series 


The Sparta soils are somewhat excessively drained and 
are on the broad, sandy terraces of streams. They consist 
of about 12 to 24 inches of loamy fine sand that overlies 
loose, deep sand blown into low mounds by wind. 

The Sparta soils are associated with the Hubbard, 
Burkhardt, Dakota, Gotham, and Plainfield soils. They 
are sandier and more droughty than the Hubbard, Burk- 
hardt, and Dakota soils and have a thicker, darker colored 
surface layer than the Gotham and Plainfield soils. 

In Buffalo County the Sparta soils are used mainly for 
cultivated crops. Because of their low moisture-holding 
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capacity, yields are generally low. Yields are especially 
low in seasons when there has been little rainfall or when 
rainfall has been poorly distributed. The principal crops 
are corn, oats, alfalfa, clover,rye, and soybeans. ° 

Sparta loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Sp8).— 
This soil is but little eroded. Its surface layer is typically 
very dark brown and is 12 to 18 inches thick, but the color 
of the surface layer ranges from very dark grayish brown 
to black. Below the surface layer is dark-brown, slightly 
compact loamy fine sand that extends to a depth of about 
24 inches. This overlies dark-brown, loose sand that ex- 
tends to a depth of several feet. The sand is lighter colored 
with increasing depth. (Capability unit [Vs-3) 

Sparta loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (SpA).— 
This soil is similar to Sparta loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes. It differs only in degree of slope. (Capability 
unit [Vs-3) 

Sparta loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(SpB2)—This soil is more eroded than Sparta loamy fine 
sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. It also has a slightly thinner, 
more brownish surface layer. (Capability unit [Vs-3) 

Sparta loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes (SpC}).— 
This soil has stronger slopes and thinner layers than 
Sparta loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. It is also 
slightly more droughty. Therefore, crops grown on it 
make lower yields. If this soil is used for crops, it needs 
protection from erosion by wind and water. (Capability 
unit VIs-3) 

Sparta loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(SeC2)—Sloping or rolling relief and a thinner, more 
brownish surface layer distinguish this soil from Sparta 
loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This soil is also 
more droughty and is more likely to be damaged by ero- 
sion, (Capability unit VIs-3) 

Sparta loamy fine sand, loamy substrata variant 
(Sr). —This soil differs from Sparta loamy fine sand, 0 to 
2 percent slopes, in being underlain by loamy, silty, or 
clayey layers at a depth of 3 to 6 feet. These layers are 
1 to 6 inches thick. This soil is higher in moisture-storing 
capacity than the other Sparta soils. As a result, crops 
grown on it make higher yields than crops grown on the 
other Sparta soils. (Capability unit IVs-3) 

Sparta and Plainfield fine sands and Dune land 
(Ss)—This mapping unit consists of droughty sands that 
have been blown into mounds by winds. The dunes have 
slopes of 5 to 20 percent. Most of them have been stabi- 
lized and support thin stands of grass or scattered scrub 
oaks. There are still a few blowouts in the areas. Most of 
these have been planted to pines, but in some of them the 
sand is still being shifted by wind. 

These soils are too droughty to be suitable for crops. 
‘Their use is limited to growing pine trees or other vege- 
tation that withstands drought. (Capability unit 
VIis-6) 


Steep Stony and Rocky Land 


Steep stony and rocky land (St)—This miscellaneous 
land type has slopes that are greater than 30 percent. It 
occurs on steep breaks below upland ridges and consists 
of areas of mixed, shallow soils in which there are many 
outcrops of rock (fig. 8). A few areas of better soils of 
the uplands, too small to delineate separately, are mapped 
with it. 


Figure 8—Steep stony and rocky land along State Highway 35 
south of the town of Cochrane. The field in the foreground con- 
sists of Waukegan silt loam on a nearly level stream terrace. 


Tn this mapping unit the soil materials are highly vari- 
able in characteristics. They range in texture from sand 
to silt. In places the underlying bedrock is sandstone, 
and in other places it is limestone. On the north- and east- 
facing slopes, the areas are covered by soil materials that 
are deeper and more silty than the soil materials on the 
south- and west-facing slopes. Trees on those slopes yield 
better than those on south- and west-facing slopes. 

This land type has a sparse cover of grass or Is in trees. 
The areas furnish a large part of the habitats for wildlife. 
(Capability unit VIIs-6) 


Tell Series 


The Tell series consists of well-drained, silty soils under- 
lain by sand at a depth ranging from 28 to 42 inches. The 
soils occur in the same general areas as the Bertrand and 
Waukegan soils. They differ from the associated soils in 
having formed in a thinner layer of silt than the Bertrand 
soils and in having a thinner, lighter colored surface layer 
than the Waukegan soils. The Tell soils are nearly level 
to gently sloping.: They are mainly on high terraces in 
that part of the valley of the Buffalo River south of the 
place where the Buffalo River is joined by Elk Creek. 

The Tell soils have moderate moisture-storing capacity. 
Nearly all of the acreage is cultivated, and yields are 
moderate to high. The principal crops are corn, oats, and 
alfalfa and bromegrass grown for hay. 

Tell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Te8).—The surface 
layer of this soil is a dark grayish-brown silt loam that is 
about 8 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
brown to dark yellowish-brown silt loam and extends to a 
depth of 15 inches. It overlies a layer of more compact, 
dark yellowish-brown silty clay loam that extends to a 
depth of 26 inches, The lower part of the subsoil is 
yellowish-brown, friable silt loam that extends to a depth 
of 30 inches. Below is yellow, loose sand that extends to a 
depth of several feet. (Capability unit ILe-2) 

Tell silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (TeA).—-This soil is 
similar to Tell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, but it is 
more nearly level. It also has a slightly thicker surface 
layer. (Capability unit TIs-1) 
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Figure 9.—Terrace escarpment with a wooded area of Steep stony 
and rocky land in the background. 


Terrace Escarpments 


Terrace escarpments consists of steep to very steep, long 
narrow areas that extend around the edges of stream ter- 
races (fig. 9). In the upper part the soil materials have 
a sandy or silty texture, but they vary both in depth and 
in the type of underlying material. The areas are dif- 
ficult to use and manage. Few of them are suitable for 
cultivated crops. The soils are highly susceptible to 
serious gullying. 

Terrace escarpments, loamy (Tm).—This mapping unit 
consists of loams and silt loams that have slopes of 12 to 45 
percent. It includes Medary, Richwood, Tell, and Ber- 
trand silt loams and Meridian loams, which were all too 
limited in extent or too variable to map separately. 

The soils are moderate in moisture-supplying capacity 
and have moderate natural fertility. Because of their 
steep slopes, however, and the severe hazard of erosion, 
they are not well suited to crops. Areas that are not too 
steep for cultivation can well be utilized by renovating 
them and using them for pasture. Other areas should be 
kept permanently in grass or trees. Most of the areas are 
now in pasture. (Capability unit VITe-1) 

Terrace escarpments, sandy (Tn).—This mapping unit 
consists of sandy soils that form narrow bands around the 
steep edges of stream terraces. Slopes range from 12 to 
45 percent. The mapping unit includes Plainfield, Spar- 
ta, and Trempe soils and Meridian fine sandy loams that 
were too limited in extent or too variable to map, sepa- 
rately. 

The soils ave low in moisture-holding capacity. They 
are susceptible to severe erosion and are not well suited.to 
cultivation. The areas should be kept in permanent 
vegetation. They can be pastured, kept in trees, or used 
for wildlife. Some areas that are pastured can be im- 
proved for pasture. Care must be taken to prevent over- 
grazing. (Capability unit VIIs-6) 


Toddville Series 


The Toddville series consists of moderately well 
drained, deep, silty soils on terraces along streams. The 
soils formed in deep deposits of loess, but in places they 
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are underlain by sand at a depth below 42 inches, The 
soils are associated with the Richwood and Rowley soils. 

The Toddville soils contain a large amount of organic 
matter and have good moisture-supplying capacity. They 
are highly desirable for agriculture, and nearly all of the 
acreage in the county is used for crops. 

Toddville silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (ToA).—This 
soil has been but little damaged by erosion. Its surface 
layer is very dark brown to Disc: friable silt loam that 
ranges from 10 to 18 inches in thickness. The upper part 
of the subsoil is dark grayish-brown silt loam, and the 
lower part 1s dark-brown silty clay loam. The subsoil has 
a few, small mottles of yellow and brown. It extends to 
a depth of about 86 inches, Below the subsoil and extend- 
ing to a depth of several feet is dark-brown ‘silt loam that 
is highly mottled with yellow and brown. 

Normally, the surface drainage of this soil is adequate 
for crops. A few low spots and areas that receive runoff 
from higher lying areas need surface drainage. (Capa- 
bility unit I-1) 

Toddville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes {ToB).-—_This 
soil is similar to Toddville silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
but it has gentle slopes and a slightly thinner surface lay- 
er. It has good surface drainage. (Capability unit 
Tle-1) 


Trempe Series 


The Trempe series consists of somewhat excessively 
drained soils formed in reddish, sandy materials. The 
soils are on terraces along streams. . In Buffalo County 
nearly all of their acreage is on the terrace near the 
Buffalo River. The soils are in an area that extends from 
the city of Mondovi east to the county line. 

These soils are distinguished from other droughty, 
sandy soils of the terraces by the reddish color of their 
subsoil, They are susceptible to blowing by wind. The 
sloping areas are also subject to erosion by water. 

In this county nearly all of the acreage of Trempe soils 
is used for crops. The principal crops are corn, oats, 
clover, alfalfa and bromegrass, soybeans, and rye. Yields 
are low unless favorable amounts of rainfall are well 
distributed throughout the growing season. 

Trempe loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (TrA).— 
This soil does not have well-defined horizons in its profile. 
The upper part of the profile is dark reddish. brown, but 
the color grades to yellowish red below a depth of 30 
inches. Loamy fine sand extends to a depth of about 24 
inches. Below is deep, loose sand that extends to a depth 
of several feet. Areas of this soil are fairly large. 
(Capability unit TVs-3) 

Trempe loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes (TrB).— 
This soil is similar to Trempe loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, but it has gentle slopes. (Capability unit 
IVs-3 

eae loamy fine sand, 2 to6 percent slopes, eroded 
{TrB2).—This soil has stronger slopes and is more eroded 
than Trempe loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. Its 
surface layer also has a slightly lighter color. (Capa- 
bility unit IVs-3) 

Trempe loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded (TrC2}.—This soil is similar to Trempe loamy fine 
sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, but it has stronger slopes. 
Also, because of erosion caused by water and wind, ‘the 
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surface layer is lighter colored than that of Trempe loamy 
fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. (Capability unit VIs-3) 


Urne Series 


The Urne series consists of shallow, excessively drained 
soils that are underlain by greenish, shaly sandstone. The 
soils are on slopes of 20 to 40 percent, above areas of 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, and other soils on valley slopes. 
They lie below areas of Steep stony and rocky land. ‘The 
Urne soils are mainly on steep knobs where they are so 
intermixed with areas of Norden soils that it was imprac- 
tical to map them separately. They have a thinner solum 
and less uniform slopes than the Norden soils, which are 
described elséwhere in the report. 

Because of the steepness of the slopes and the variability 
of the soils, the areas can be used only for forage crops 
or trees. If areas that are not too steep for renovation 
are improved, moderately high yields of forage are ob- 
tained. The soils are well suited to hardwoods. Trees 
make fair to good growth, depending on the exposure 
and on the supply of moisture. 

Areas that have slopes of less than 30 percent are used 
mostly for pasture. Most of the steeper areas are wooded. 

Urne-Norden loams, 30 to 40: percent slopes (UnF).— 
The soils in this mapping unit are mainly covered by 
trees and have been but little damaged by erosion. In 
areas under forest the surface layer is covered with a 
mat of partly decomposed leaves and twigs, about 14 
inch to 1 inch thick. 

The first layer of mineral soil consists of very dark 
brown to black loam. It contains a large amount of 
organic matter brought down by earthworms from the 
Jayer above. At a depth of 2 to 9 inches, the soil is dark 
grayish-brown loam that contains soft, greenish frag- 
ments of shaly sandstone. The layer just below grades 
from a yellowish-brown very fine sandy loam that con- 
tains many fragments of stone to greenish, shaly bedrock, 
which is at a depth of 24 inches. The layer just above 
the bedrock varies greatly in thickness. In some areas the 
weathered materials extend to a depth of 36 inches. 

In most areas where these soils have been cultivated, 
the greenish, shaly sandstone, underlying the Urne soils, 
isexposed. (Capability unit VITe-1) 

Urne-Norden loams, 20 to 30 percent slopes (UnE).— 
These soils are similar to Urne-Norden loams, 30 to 40 
percent slopes, but they have milder slopes. (Capability 
unit VIe-1) 

Urne-Norden loams, 20 to 30 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded (UnE2).—These soils are less steep than 
Urne-Norden loams, 30 to 40 percent slopes, but they are 
more eroded. In many places the greenish, shaly sand- 
stone isexposed. (Capability unit VIe-1) 

Urne-Norden loams, 30 to 40 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded (UnF2).—These soils are more eroded than 
Urne-Norden loams, 30 to 40 percent slopes. In many 
places the greenish, shaly sandstone is exposed and frag- 
ments of sandstone are scattered on the surface. (Capa- 
bility unit VITe-1) 


Wallkill Series 


The Wallkill series consists of somewhat poorly drained, 
silty soils that overlie deposits of organic matter. The 
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soils occur in nearly level areas or in depressions. They 
have formed in silty materials that have washed from 
soils of the nearby uplands and terraces and then have been 
deposited over layers of Peat and Muck. The thickness 
of the silty deposits ranges from 18 to 42 inches. 

The Wallkill soils are frequently flooded and need drain- 
age if crops are to make the best yields. If the soils are 
drained and managed properly, moderate to high yields of 
the crops commonly grown in the area are obtained. Only 
one soil of this series, Wallkill silt loam, is mapped in Buf- 
falo County. 

Wallkill silt loam (Wa).—The surface layer of this soil 
is dark-gray silt loam that is about 9 inches thick. It over- 
lies thin layers of dark-gray to gray silt loam that ex- 
tend toa depth of 18 to 42 inches. These layers are highly 
mottled with yellow, brown, and red. They overlie black 
muck or grassy and sedgy peat. In some areas this soil 
has thin layers of fine sand throughout the profile. (Ca- 
pability unit [TTw-9) 


Waukegan Series 


The Waukegan series is made up of well-drained, silty 
soils on terraces along streams. The soils are underlain by 
sand at a depth of 24 to 42 inches. They occur in associa- 
tion with the Richwood and Dakota soils. The Waukegan 
soils havea thinner solum than the Richwood soils. Their 
texture is silty rather than being loamy like that of the 
Dakota soils. The soils are nearly level to gently sloping. 

The Waukegan soils have moderate to good moisture- 
supplying capacity. They are high in natural fertility. 
In Buffalo County nearly all of the acreage of Waukegan 
soils is cropped, and high yields are obtained of the crops 
commonly grown. The soils can be farnied intensively if 
they are well managed. 

aukegan silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (WkA).— 
This soil has little runoff and has been damaged but little 
by erosion. Its surface layer is very dark gray to black 
silt loam that is 8 to 12 inches thick. The upper part of 
the subsoil is generally dark yellowish-brown, heavy silt 
loam that extends to a depth of 24 inches. In some areas, 
however, it is a silty clay loam and has a slightly darker 
color than that in the typical soil. The lower part of the 
subsoil is a dark yellowish-brown loam and extends to a 
depth of 32 inches. It overlies dark-brown or yellowish- 
brown, deep, loose sand that is more yellowish with increas- 
ing depth. (Capability unit ITs-1) 

Waukegan silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (WkB).— 
This soil is similar to Waukegan silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, but it has gentle slopes. It is also slightly sus- 
ceptible to erosion. (Capability unit ITe-2) 


Use and Management of the Soils 


This section has several parts. The first explains the 
system of capability classification used by the Soil Con- 
servation Service. In the next is 4 discussion of the basic 
practices of management that apply to all of the soils. 
Then, management of groups of soils, the capability units, 
is described. This is followed by a discussion of special 
management practices used for irrigated soils, and of 
special crops. Then estimated yields of principal crops 
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are given, and, after that, information about the manage- 
ment of the soils for woodland and for engineering. 


Capability Grouping of Soils 


The capability classification is a grouping of soils that 
shows, in a general way, how suitable they are for most 
kinds of farming. It is a practical grouping based on 
the limitations of the soils, on the risk of damage when 
they are used, and on the way they respond to treatment. 

In this system all the kinds of soil are grouped at three 
levels, the capability class, subclass, and unit. The eight 

capability classes in the broadest, grouping are designated 
by Roman numerals I through VIIT. In class I are the 
soils that have few limitations, the widest range of use, 
and the least risk of damage when they are used. ‘The 
soils in the other classes have progressively greater natu- 
ral limitations. In class VIII are soils and landforms so 
rough, shallow, or otherwise limited that they do not pro- 
duce worthwhile yields of crops, forage, or wood. 
products. 

The subclasses indicate major kinds of limitations 
within the classes. Within most of the classes, there can 
be as many as four subclasses. The subclass is indicated 
by adding a small letter, e, s, w, or ¢, to the class numeral, 
for example, IIe. The letter ¢ shows that the main limi- 
tation is risk of erosion unless close-growing plant cover 
is maimtained; s shows that the soil is limited mainly be- 
cause it is shallow, droughty, or stony; w# means that 
water in or on the soil will interfere with the growth of 
plants or with cultivation (in some soils the wetness can 
be partly corrected by artificial drainage) ; and ¢, used 
in only some parts of the country, indicates that the chief 
limitation is a climate that is too cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of 
this class have few or no limitations. Class V can contain, 
at the most, only subclasses s, w, and ¢ because the soils in 
it have little or no erosion hazard but have other limita- 
tions that limit their use largely to pasture, range, wood- 
land, or wildlife. 

Within the subclasses are the capability units, groups 
of soils enough alike to be suited to the same crops and 
pasture plants, to require similar management, and to 
have similar productivity and other responses to manage- 
ment. Thus, the capability unit is a convenient grouping 
of soils for many statements about their management. 
Capability units are generally identified by Arabic nu- 
merals assigned locally, for example, IIe-1, I1Iw-9 or 
IVe-2. 

Soils are classified in capability classes, subclasses, and 
units in accordance with the degree and kind of their 
permanent limitations. The grouping does not take into 
consideration major, and generally expensive, landform- 
ing that would change the slope, depth, or other charac- 
teristics of the soil. It also does not take into consideration 
possible, but unlikely, major reclamation projects. 

The capability classes, subclasses, and units in which 
the soils of Buffalo County are classified are defined in 
the listing that follows. The soils were assigned to capa- 
bility units on a statewide basis. Because not: all of the 
capability units in the State are represented in this 
county, the numbering of the units may not be consecutive. 
For example, no soils of capability unit IIw-3 have been 
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recognized in Buffalo County; therefore, this capability 
unit is not discussed in this report. 


Class I.—Soils that have few limitations that restrict 
their use. 
Unit I-1: Deep, moderately well drained to 
well drained, nearly level soils. 


Class JI].—Soils that have some limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require moderate con- 
servation practices. 

Subclass [Te —Soils subject to moderate risk of ero- 
sion if they are not protected. 

Unit Ile-i: Deep, moderately well drained to 
well drained, silty, gently sloping soils. 

Unit Ile-2: Moderately deep, well drained to 
moderately well drained, gently sloping, loamy 
soils that are underlain by sand, sandstone, 
or limestone. 

Subclass IIs —Soils that have moderate limitations 
of moisture capacity and tilth. 

Unit IIs-1: Moderately deep, well drained and 
moderately well drained, nearly level soils 
that are underlain by loose sand. 

Subclass [Lw.-—Soils that have moderate limitations 
because of excess water. 

Unit Ilw-1: Deep, poorly drained, silty soils 
that are nearly level. 

Unit IIw-2: Deep, somewhat poorly drained 
and moderately well drained, silty soils that 
are nearly level. 

Unit IIw-11: Deep, well drained to moderately 
well drained, silty soils that are nearly level 
to gently sloping. 

Class TII.—Soils that have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Subclass [[Te.—Soils subject to severe crosion if they 
are cultivated and not protected. 

Unit WTe-1: Deep, silty, well-drained, sloping 


soils. 
Unit TWIe-2: Moderately deep, well-drained, 
loamy, sloping soils that are underlain ‘by 


loose sand or bedrock. 
Subclass ITIs.—Soils that have severe limitations of 
moisture capacity or tilth. 

Unit IlIs-2: Predominantly well drained soils 
that are underlain by loose sand or by sand- 
stone at » depth of 18 to 36 inches. 

Subclass I]Iw.—Soils that have severe limitations 
because of excess water. 

Unit UIw-5: Poorly drained soils underlain 
by layers of loose, wet sand or fine sand and 
silt at a depth of 24 to 36 inches. 

Unit [Iw-9: Poorly drained organic soils or 
soils underlain by organic materials. 

Unit TlIw-14: Deep, moderately well drained 
to somewhat poorly drained soils that are 
subject to flooding. 


Class TV.—Soils that have very severe limitations that 
restrict the choice of plants, that require very careful 
management, or both. 

Subclass [Ve—Soils subject to very severe erosion if 
they are cultivated and not protected. 
Unit IVe-1: Deep, well-drained, silty soils. 
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Unit IVe-2: Moderately deep, well-drained, 
loamy and silty soils that are underlain:. by 
limestone or sandstone at a depth of 2 to 3 feet. 

Unit [Ve-7: Shallow to moderately deep, well- 
drained to somewhat excessively drained soils 
that are underlain by loose sand or sandstone. 

Subclass [Vs.—Soils that have very severe limitations 
of low moisture capacity. 

Unit IVs-3: Predominantly excessively drained 
or somewhat excessively drained, sandy soils 
underlain by loose sand or sandstone. 

Subclass [Vw.—Soils that have very severe limita- 
tions for cultivation because of excess water. 

Unit [Vw-14: Alluvial land subject to flooding. 


Class V.—Soils not likely to erode but that have other 
limitations, impractical to remove without major 
reclamation, that limit their use largely to pasture, to 
woodland, or to food and cover for wildlife. 

Subclass Vw.—Soils too wet for cultivation; drainage 
or protection not feasible. 
Unit Vw-15: Poorly drained, nearly level, 
mixed sandy and loamy soils that are subject 
to frequent overflow. 


Class VI.—Soils that have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuitable for cultivation and that limit 
their use largely to pasture, woodland, or wildlife. 

Subclass VIe.—Soils severely limited, chiefly by risk 
of erosion if protective cover is not maintained. 
Unit VIe-1: Silt loams, loams, and sandy loams 
underlain by sand, sandstone, or limestone. 
Subclass VIs.—Soils generally unsuitable for culti- 
vation and limited for other uses by their moisture 
capacity, stones, or other features. : 
Unit VIs-3: Sandy, excessively drained, sloping 
soils. 


Class VIT.—Soils that have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuitable for cultivation, without major 
reclamation, and that restrict their use largely to grazing, 
woodland, or wildlife. 

Subclass VIJe.—Soils very severely limited, chiefly by 

“risk of erosion if protective cover is not maintained. 

Unit VIIe-1: Shallow to deep, steep to very 

steep soils that are severely eroded or stony. 

Subclass VITs.—Soils very severely limited by mois- 
ture capacity, stones, or other soil features. 

Units VIIs-6: Sandy, stony, and very steep 

soils. 


Class VITI.—Soils and land types that have limitations 
that preclude their use, without major reclamation, for 
commercial production of plants and that restrict their 
use to recreation, wildlife, or water supply. 

Subclass VIITs.—Rock or soil materials that have 
little potential for production of vegetation. 
Unit VIIIs-1: Riverwash. 
Subclass VITIw.—Extremely wet or marshy land. 
Unit VIIIw-1: Marsh. 


Basic Practices of Management 


In the following pages management practices suitable 
for all of the soils of Buffalo County are discussed. In 
addition to these management practices, the farmer will 
also need to take into account all of the resources avail- 


able on his particular farm. Besides the soils, he needs 
to consider livestock, machinery and other equipment, 
and the labor and capital available. 

Maintain good tilth—Maintaining good soil structure, 
or tilth, in the soils that are farmed is always important. 
It is especially important on steep slopes that are farmed. 
Studies made at the Upper Mississippi Valley Conserva- 
tion Experiment Station near La Crosse show that soils 
having good structure take in and hold more water than 
soils in which structure has deteriorated. If good struc- 
ture is maintained, erosion is less serious and more water 
is available for crops. 

Good tilth is-required for a firm, fine, granular seedbed. 
Such a seedbed is especially needed for alfalfa, grass, and 
other small-seeded crops. ‘The sod-forming crops improve 
the structure, or tilth, of the soil. This is partly because 
such crops require no tillage, and partly because soil bac- 
teria act to decay the organic matter or residue from the 
roots of the ae crop. In addition, sod-forming crops 
keep a cover on the land, thus helping to reduce erosion. 

Control erosion.—Practices to control erosion are needed 
on all of the soils in the county. They are especially 
needed on steep-or sandy soils. Contour stripcropping, 
terracing, and use of cliversion ditches are the practices 
most generally used. 

Contour stripcropping and terracing, designed and used 
correctly (3), greatly reduce the loss of soil by erosion. 
For contour stripcropping to be the most effective, a crop- 
ping system is needed in which hay crops are grown in 
strips alternating with corn or a small grain. If a hay 
crop is grown in the alternate strips, the runoff from the 
strips of corn or small grain spread out and the velocity 
of the water is slowed down; thus, most of the soil carried 
by the water settles out in the strips. 

On long ee the use of contour strips is limited. Much 
runoff from the upper part of the long slopes flows across 
the lower part of the slopes and is likely to cause erosion, 
even if strips of hay ave alternated with strips of corn or 
grain. On long slopes, terraces or diversion ditches are 
needled to intercept the runoff and carry it safely from the 
field, Terraces and diversion ditches both intercept runoff, 
but a well-constructed terrace can be farmed. Diversion 
ditches, on the other hand, are larger, more permanent, 
and clivide the field. 

Terraces are generally not satisfacory on slopes of more 
than 12 percent, but diversion ditches can be constructed 
on. slopes of as much as 25 percent. Terraces and diversion 
ditches both require maintenance to keep the channels 
open and in good operating condition. 


Management by Capability Units 


Soils in one capability unit have about the same limita- 
tions and similar risks of damage. The soils in one unit, 
therefore, need about the same kind of management, 
though they may have been formed from different kinds 
of parent material and in different ways. The capability 
units are described in the following pages, and manage- 
ment is suggested for the soils of each unit. 


CAPABILITY UNIT I-1 
This unit consists of deep, moderately well drained to 
well drained, nearly level soils that are silty and mod- 
erately permeable. The soils are high in moisture- 
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supplying capacity. They have good tilth, and tilth 
is easy to maintain. The following soils are in this unit: 
Bertrand silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Jackson silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Richwood silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Toddville silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


These soils are easy to farm and are highly desirable 
for agriculture. Nearly all of the acreage is used for 
crops, and only a small acreage is used’ for pasture and 
woodlots, In addition to general crops, the soils are 
well suited to sweet corn, peas for canning, beans, potatoes, 
and other special crops. They are also suited to perma- 
nent pasture and trees and can be used as wildlife habitats. 

If a good supply of plant nutrients is maintained, these 
soils can be cropped intensively without risk of damage. 
Keeping a good supply of organic matter in the soils is 
also beneficial. 

If crop residues are removed from the field, suggested 
cropping systems are— 

2 years of row crops followed by 1 year each of a small grain 
and hay. 

3 years of row crops followed by 1 year of a small grain and 2 
years of hay. 

2 years of row crops followed by 1 year of a small grain and 
2 years of hay. 

If the crop residues are left on the field or rye or a 
similar cover crop is plowed under, these soils can be 
used to grow row crops year after year. 

Crops on these soils respond well if lime and fertilizer 
are added. Areas that have been cropped are acid if they 
have not received regular applications of lime. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ife-1 


This unit consists of deep, moderately well drained to 
well drained, silty soils that are gently sloping. The soils 
are moderate to high in moisture-supplying capacity and 
are moderately permeable. They are easy to keep in 
good tilth. The following soils are m this unit: 

Bertrand silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. ; 

Bertrand silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Downs silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Downs silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Downs silt loam, benches, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Dubuque silt loam, deep, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Dubuque silt loam, deep, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Fayette silt loam, uplands, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Fayette silt loam, uplands, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Fayette silt loam, valleys, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Jackson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Jackson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded, 

Medary silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Richwood silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Toddville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


These soils ave used mainly to grow corn, small grains, 
grasses, and leeumes, but a small acreage is in permanent 
pasture and woodlots. The soils are well suited to special 
crops. They are also well suited to permanent pasture 
and trees and to use as wildlife areas. 

Areas of these soils that are cultivated are likely to be 
damaged by water erosion. The soils need management 
practices that will protect them from erosion and that will 
maintain a good supply of plant nutrients and organic 
matter. 

Suggested management practices and cropping systems 
are— 
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Contour stripcropping: 2 years of row crops followed by 
1 year of a small grain and 2 years of hay. 

Contour stripcropping with wheel-track planting: 2 years’ of 
row crops, planted in the wheel tracks of the tractor followed 
by 1 year of a small grain and 2 years of hay. 

Terracing: 2 years of row crops followed by 1 year each of a 
small grain and hay. 

Terracing with wheel-track planting: 38 years of row crops 
followed by 1 year of a small grain and 2 years of hay. 

Tf no special practices are used to protect the soils, a 
suitable cropping system is— 

1 year each of a row crop and small grain and then 3 years 
of hay. 

Crops on these soils respond well if lime and fertilizer 
are added. Areas that have been cropped are acid if they 
have not received regular applications of lime. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-2 


This unit consists of moderately deep, well drained to 
moderately well drained, gently sloping, loamy soils over 
sand, sandstone, or limestone. The soils are moderately 
permeable. If normal good farming practices are used, 
the soils can be kept in good tilth. They are moderate 
in moisture-supplying capacity. The following soils are 
in this unit: 

Dakota loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Dubuque silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Dubuque silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Gale silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Hixton loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Hixton loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Meridian loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Meridian loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Meridian loam, moderately well drained variant, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. 

Norden fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Tell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Waukegan silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

These soils are used mainly to grow corn, small grains, 
grasses, and legumes, but a fairly large acreage on narrow 
ridgetops is used for woodland or pasture. The soils are 
also suitable as wildlife areas. 

Areas of these soils that are cultivated are subject to 
erosion by water. The soils are somewhat droughty, 
especially during periods of low rainfall or when rainfall 
is poorly distributed. To prevent the soils from deterio- 
rating and to produce good yields, management practices 
are needed that will help to control erosion and that will 
maintain a good supply of plant nutrients and organic 
matter. 

Suggested management practices and cropping systems 
are— 

Contour stripcropping: 1 year each-of a row crop and small 
grain followed by 2 or 3 years of hay. : 

Contour stripcropping with wheel-track planting or terracing: 
2 yenrs of row crops followed by 1 year of a small grain and 
then 2 years of hay. 

Terracing with wheel-track planting: 3 years of row crops 
followed by 1 year of a small grain and then by 2 years 
of hay. 

Tf no special practices are used to protect the soils, a 
suitable cropping system 1s— 

1 year each of a row crop and small grain followed by 8 years 


of hay. On slopes longer than 200 feet, hay should be 
grown an additional year. 
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Crops on these soils respond well if lime and fertilizer 
are added. Areas that have been cropped are acid if they 
have not received regular applications of lime. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIs~1 


This unit consists of moderately deep, well drained and 
moderately well drained soils that are nearly level. The 
soils overlie loose sand and are on high benches along 
streams. They are moderately permeable and have 
moderate moisture-supplying capacity. If good farming 
practices are used, the soils can be kept in good tilth. 
The following soils are in this unit: 

Dakota loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Meridian loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Meridian loam, moderately well drained variant, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes. 

Tell silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Waukegan silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

These soils ave easy to farm, They are used primarily 
to grow corn, small grains, grasses, and legumes, but 
some areas are in soybeans. Only a small acreage is in 
permanent, pasture and woodlots, but the soils are well 
suited to those uses and are also suitable as wildlife areas. 

Because the soils are only moderately deep over sand, 
they are slightly droughty, especially during periods of 
low rainfall. Therefore, a cropping system that will help 
maintain a good supply of organic matter is especially 
beneficial. The organic matter will help to increase the 
moisture-supplying capacity of the soils. 

If the crop residues are removed from the field, a suit- 
able cropping system is— 

1 year each of a row crop and small grain followed by 2 
years of hay. 

If the crop residues are left on the field, a suitable 
cropping system is— 

2 or 3 years of row crops followed by 1 year each of a small 
grain and hay. 

Crops on these soils respond well if time and fertilizer 
are added. Areas that have been cropped are acid if they 
have not received regular applications of lime. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-1 

This unit consists of deep, silty soils that are poorly 
drained. The soils ave in nearly level areas or in slight 
depressions. They-are on low terraces along streams and 
on. bottoms adjacent to streams. The soils have a thick, 
dark surface layer that contains a large amount of organic 
matter. They have moderately slow permeability. The 
following soils are in this unit: 

Ettrick silt loam. 
Rowley silt loam. 

Because of their poor drainage and susceptibility to 
flooding, large areas of these soils are used for permanent 
pasture, A smaller acreage is in trees or is covered by 
brush. The principal plants in the pastures are blue- 
grass, marsh grass, and sedge. Areas that can be culti- 
vated are used intensively for row crops, but they are also 
well suited to small grains, grasses, and legumes. The 
areas are also suitable for wildlife. 

These soils require drainage if they are to be tilled 
easily and if good yields are to be obtained. Tile or 
closely spaced open ditches will provide adequate drain- 


age. Surface ditches, waterways, dikes, and diversion 
ditches can be used to help remove excess water. 

It is important to maintain good structure in these 
soils so that there will be adequate pore space for water 
to move downward to the drainage system. The struc- 
ture can be improved by growing grasses and legumes, 
by adding barnyard manure or green manure, and by 
working the soil only when it is dry enough so that it 
will not puddle. If the soils are adequately drained and 
fertilized, and if other good management practices are 
followed, tilth is good and high yields are obtained under 
intensive cropping. 

Suggested cropping systems are— 

3 years of row crops followed by 1 year of a small grain and 
2 years of hay. 

2 years of row crops followed by 1 year each of a small grain 
and hay. 

1 year each of a row crop, small grain, and hay. 

Crops on these soils respond well if fertilizer is added. 
If the soils have not been cropped, their reaction is nearly 
neutral. If they have been cropped intensively for several 
years, however, they-are likely to need lime. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-2 


This unit consists of deep, nearly level, silty soils that 
are on terraces along streams. The Curran soil is some- 
what poorly drained, and the Medary soil is moderately 
well drained. The soils have slow permeability. The fol- 
lowing soils are in this unit: 

Curran silt loam. 
Medary silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Because of their slow internal drainage and nearly level 
relief, these soils dry out slowly in spring and after periods 
of excessive rainfall. Some areas are ponded for short 
periods. If the soils are worked when wet, they are likely 
to be damaged seriously as the result of puddling. They 
are also difficult to till after the organic matter has been 
depleted from the surface layer. The soils in this unit are 
high in moisture-supplying capacity. 

Except for a few small areas of these soils that are 
wooded or in permanent pasture, nearly all of the acreage 
is under cultivation. The principal crops are corn, small 
grains, grasses, and legumes. Alfalfa is grown on some 
areas that have been drained, but on many areas of the 
Curran soil that have not been drained, red clover or ladino 
clover is grown instead of alfalfa. 

Where flooding is not a problem, the Medary soil can be 
farmed without special practices to drain or conserve it. 
Most areas of the Curran soil, however, require drainage 
or protection from overflow if good yields are to be 
obtained. Surface ditches, diversion ditches, and grassed 
waterways can be used to dispose of excess water. Adding 
barnyard manure, turning under a green-manure crop, 
returning crop residues to the soil, or applying commercial 
fertilizer all help to maintain good tilth and a good supply 
of plant nutrients. 

Suggested cropping systems are— 

1 a each of a row crop and small grain followed by 2 years 
or hay. 
2 years OE row crops and 1 year of a small grain followed by 


2 years of hay. 
1 year each of a row crop, small grain, and hay. 


Crops on these soils generally respond well if lime and 
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fertilizer are added. Areas that have been cropped are 
acid if lime has not been applied. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IWw-1! 


This unit consists of deep, well drained to moderately 
well drained, silty soils that are nearly level to gently 
sloping. The soils are on flood plains along streams and 
on the bottoms of narrow valleys. They also occur on 
fans at the outlets of streams that flow from the uplands 
and at the outlets of upland draws. The soils are mod- 
erately permeable and are easy to keep in good tilth. They 
are high in moisture-supplying capacity. The following 
soils are in this unit : 

Arenzville silt loam. 

Chaseburg silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Chaseburg silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Huntsville silt loam. 

Judson silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Judson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Most areas of these soils are under cultivation, but a 
small acreage is used for permanent pasture and woodlots. 
The principal crops are corn, small grains, grasses, and 
legumes. The soils are easy to farm and are high in nat- 
ural fertility. Therefore, the cropping system used on 
many areas contains a high proportion of row crops. 

Except for some gullying and cutting of channels, these 
soils are not subject to serious damage by erosion. They 
are susceptible to slight damage, however, from overflow. 
When streams overflow, a thin layer of sediments is de- 
posited over the surface in some areas. Where needed, 
dikes, grassed waterways, and diversion ditches can be 
used to protect the soils from floodwaters. 

Suggested management practices and cropping systems 
are— 

1 year each of a row crop, small grain, and hay. 
1 year each of a row crop and small grain followed by 2 
years of hay. 

On the nearly level soils in this unit, continuous row 
crops can be grown if a high level of fertility and good tilth 
are maintained and if a large amount of organic matter 
is kept inthesoil. If row crops are to be grown year after 


year, plant residues or a green-manure crop ought to. be 
plowed under and Jarge amounts of barnyard manure 


should be added. Areas of these soils that are inaccessible 
or that are subject to frequent flooding are better suited 
to permanent pasture and trees or to use as wildlife areas 
than to other uses. 

Crops on these soils generally respond well if fertilizer is 
added. If the soils have not been cropped, however, their 
reaction is nearly neutral. Unless they have been cropped 
intensively for many years, little or no lime will be 
required. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ilfe-1 
This unit is made up of deep, silty, well-drained, sloping 
soils. The soils are mainly on uplands and on terraces 
along streams, but the Chaseburg and Judson soils are on 
sloping bottom lands. The soils are moderately permeable 
and are high in moisture-supplying capacity. They are 
easy to keep in good tilth if good management practices are 
used. The following soils are in this capability unit: 
Bertrand silt loam, 6 to12 percent slopes. 


Bertrand silt loam, 6 to 12’percent slopes, moderately eroded. 
Chaseburg silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 


Downs silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Downs silt loam, benches, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Dubuque silt loam, deep, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Dubuque silt loam, deep, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Fayette silt loam, uplands, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Fayette silt loam, uplands, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Fayette silt loam, valleys, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Fayette silt loam, valleys, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Judson silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Lindstrom silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Lindstrom silt loam, 6 to 12 pereent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Norden silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Richwood silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 


These soils are mainly under cultivation, but some of the 
acreage is used for permanent pasture and woodlots. The 
soils are well suited to those uses and to use as wildlife 
areas. The principal crops are corn, small grains, grasses, 
and legumes. 

In areas that are cultivated, these soils are highly sus- 
ceptible to erosion caused by runoff and are subject. to 


guilying. The soils need practices to protect. them from 
erosion. They also need practices to keep them high in 


fertility and to maintain the content of organic matter. 
Suggested management practices and cropping systems 
are— 
Contour stripcropping: 1 year each of a row crop and sinall 
grain followed by 2 years of hay. 
Contour striperopping with wheel-track planting or terracing: 
2 years of row crops and 1 year of a small grain followed by 
2 years of hay. 
Terracing with wheel-track planting: 2 years of row crops 
followed by 1 year each of a small grain and hay. 
If no special management practices are used, a suitable 
cropping system 1s— 
1 year of a small grain and 2 or more years of hay. 


On areas of these soils that are cropped or used for im- 
proved legume pasture, lime is required for best yields. 
Crops grown on the soils also respond well if fertilizer is 


added. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIle-2 


This unit consists of moderately deep, well-drained, 
loamy, sloping soils that are underlain by loose sand or 
bedrock. The soils are moderately permeable and can 
be kept in good tilth if good management is used. They 
are moderate in moisture-supplying capacity. The fol- 
lowing soils are in this unit: 


Dubuque silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes." 

Dubuque silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded? 

Gale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Hesch loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Hixton loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Hixton loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Meridian loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Norden loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Norden loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Norden fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 


Most areas of these soils are under -cultivation. A 
fairly large acreage of Dubuque, Hixton, and Norden 
soils, however, is on narrow ridges, in small tracts on the 


3 Areas in which limestone is at a depth of less than 18 inches 
are not suitable for terracing. 
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ends of ridges, or in other positions or shapes that are 
inaccessible or that are difficult to till. These areas are 
used for permanent pasture or woodlots. The soils are 
well suited to those uses and are also suitable for use as 
wildlife areas. 

In the areas that are cultivated, these soils are highly 
susceptible to water erosion. Because of their moderate 
depth, the loss of additional soil material through erosion 
would reduce the thickness of the root zone, further reduce 
the moisture-supplying capacity, and make the soils less 
productive. ; 

The soils are subject to gullying. Gullying is espe- 
cially damaging if erosion has removed all of the soil 
material above the substratum because the substratum is 
unfavorable for the growth of plants. Management 
practices that protect the soils from gullying are essential 
if tilled crops are to be grown. Adding barnyard manure 
or turning under a green-manure crop and crop residues 
will help to maintain favorable moisture-supplying capac- 
ity in the soils. : : 

Suggested management practices and cropping systems 
are— 

Contour striperopping: 1 year each of a row crop and small 
grain followed by 3 years of hay. 

Contour stripcropping with wheel-track planting or terracing: 
1 year each of a row crop and small grain followed by 2 
years of hay. 

Terracing with wheel-track planting: 2 years of row crops 
followed by 1 year of a small grain and 2 years of hay. 

If no special practices are used to protect the soils, a 
suitable cropping system is— 

1 year of a small grain and 3 or more years of hay. 


Crops on these soils respond well if lime and fertilizer 
are added. Areas that have been cropped are acid if lime 
has not been added. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIIs-2 


This unit is made-up predominantly of well-drained 
soils that are underlain by loose sand or sandstone at a 
depth of 18 to 386 inches. The soils are nearly level to 
gently sloping. They are on uplands and on terraces 
along streams. Permeability is moderately rapid, and the 
soils are moderately low to low in moisture-supplying 
capacity. 

oils in this unit are: 


Burkhardt sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Burkhardt sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Dakota fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Dakota fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Dakota fine sandy loam, 2 to G percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Hesch fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Hixton fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded, 

Hubbard soils, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Meridian fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Meridian fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Meridian fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 


These soils are easy to till, but they are moderately low 
in fertility. Good tilth can be maintained by adding 
frequently those amendments that supply organic matter. 
Nearly all of the acreage is under cultivation, but a small 
part is used for permanent pasture and woodlots. The 
principal crops are corn, soybeans, small grains, grasses, 
and legumes. 


The sandy texture and moderate depth of the soils 
cause the areas to be somewhat droughty, especially during 
periods when rainfall is poorly distributed. If the soils 
are cultivated, they are likely to be damaged by erosion 
caused by both wind and water. The Burkhardt and 
Hubbard soils are slightly more susceptible to wind erosion 
and ave slightly more droughty than the other soils. 
Therefore, they need more careful managment if they are 
cultivated. 

If the soils in this unit are to be cropped safely over a 
long period, and if good yields are to be obtained, special 
management practices are required. These practices in- 
clude adding barnyard manure and plowing under green- 
manure crops and crop residues to improve the moisture- 
holding capacity of the soils. These practices also help 
to protect the soils from erosion by wind and water. 
Shelterbelts planted in areas where the soils are vulnerable 
to erosion by wind will also give protection from warm, 
drying winds during the growing season. Using a shel- 
terbelt on the more nearly level areas, in conjunction with 
stripcropping, is the best practice to prevent damage from 
wind. With this practice, hay crops are grown in strips 
alternating with strips of small grain or row crops. 

On sloping areas contour stripcropping or using terraces 
and diversions will help to control! water erosion. 
Adequate amounts of fertilizer must be applied for good 
yields. The soils in this unit respond well to supplemental 
urigation during periods when rainfall is low or poorly 
distributed. 

If special management practices are used, a suitable 
cropping system for these soils is— 

1 year each of a row crop and small grain followed by 2 
years of hay. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIIw-5 


This unit consists of poorly drained soils underlain by 
layers of loose, wet sand or fine sand and silt at a depth 
of 24 to 36 inches. The soils are on flats and in slight 
depressions on low stream terraces and on the adjoining 
bottom lands. They have a high water table and slow 
surface drainage. The content of organic matter is 
moderately high, and the soils ave easy to work if they 
are adequately drained. The following soils are in this 
unit: 

Duelm fine sandy loam. 

Ettrick silt loam, sandy substratum. 

Granby sandy loam. 

Granby fine sandy loam, stratified substratum variant, 

The Duelm and Granby soils are used mainly for field 
crops. Soybeans are grown on a fairly large acreage of 
the Duelm soil, but other row crops are also grown ex- 
tensively, and small grains, red clover, and ladino clover. 
The Ettrick soil lacks adequate drainage and protection 
from overflow. Therefore, it is largely m permanent pas- 
ture or is used as wildlife areas. All of these soils are 
well suited to pasture or to use as wildlife areas. 

The soils in this unit must be drained if good yields 
are to be obtained. Many areas also require protection 
from overflow. In addition to drainage, management 
practices to build up a good supply of plant nutrients and 
organic matter in the soils are essential for good yields. 
Drainage ditches, diversion ditches, and grassed water- 
ways all help to improve drainage. The Duelm soil is 
near the Mississippi River, however, and its water table 
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is influenced by the water level of the river and its sloughs. 
Therefore, the Duelm soil is difficult to drain satisfactorily. 
Suggested cropping systems for these soils are— 
1 year each of a row crop, small grain, and hay. 


2 years of row crops, 1 year of a small grain, and 2 years of 
hay. 


1 year each of a row crop and small grain and 2 years of 
hay. 

If these soils have been adequately drained, crops grown 
on them respond well to applications of fertilizer. The 
soils are naturally medium acid to nearly neutral. The 
requirement for lime depends on past cropping systems 
and on the kind of crop to be grown. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IlIw-9 


This unit consists of poorly drained organic soils and 
of soils underlain by organic matter. The soils are on flats 
or in depressions on the broad bottoms of stream valleys. 
They are subject to flooding and have slow surface runoff 
and internal drainage. The following soils are in this 
unit: 

Peat and Muck, deep. 
Wallkill silt loam. 

Peat and Muck, deep, consists of organic materials to 
a depth greater than 42 inches. The Wallkill soil is made 
up of 18 to 42 inches of silty material deposited over peat 
by water. 

These soils are easy to work. If they are adequately 
drained and are managed properly otherwise, they are 
potentially high in productivity. With proper drainage 
and good management, the soils are well suited to special 
crops and row crops can be grown year after year. They 
are also well suited to pasture or can be used as habitats 
for wildlife. 

Some areas of these soils have been drained and are used 
for crops. More than half of the acreage, however, is still 
covered by sedges, grasses, brush, and sparse stands of 
tamarack, and these areas are used for pasture and wild- 
life. Most areas that have been drained ‘are used inten- 
sively to grow row crops or special crops. 

If these soils are cropped, they need deep ditches or tile 
to improve the drainage. In many places surface ditches 
or diversion ditches on adjacent land that contributes 
overflow water are used to complement the deep drainage 
system. After the areas of Peat and Muck, deep, have 
been drained, they require protection from wind erosion 
and fire. 

The soils in this unit need fairly large applications of 
potash and a nitrogen fertilizer as a starter. They gen- 
erally do not need lime, because they are nearly neutral. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIIw-14 


This unit consists of deep, moderately well drained to 
somewhat poorly drained soils that are subject to flooding. 
The soils are on bottom lands along streams. They are 
predominantly silty, but small areas covered by coarser 
textured overwash materials are included. The following 
soils are in this unit: 

Loamy alluvial land. 
Orion silt loam. 

If these soils are adequately drained and are protected 
from overflow, they are easy to work. A large part of 
the acreage is adjacent to streams, and flooding is difficult 
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to control. In these areas the soils are used mainly for 
permanent pasture. In areas where crops are not damaged 
by flooding, corn, soybeans, small grains, grasses, red 
clover, and Jadino clover are grown. A small acreage is 
wooded. 

If these soils are to be cropped, most of the areas will 
require drainage or protection from floodwaters. Dikes 
or diversion ditches may be needed to control flooding, and 
surface ditches are helpful on the nearly level areas, 
Practices to control erosion on adjoining, higher lying 
areas will reduce flooding and will keep overwash sedi- 
ments from being deposited on these soils. 

Suggested cropping systems for these soils are— 

‘1 year each of a row crop, small grain, and hay. 
2 years of row crops followed by 1 year each of a small grain 
and hay. 

Pastures on these soils need lime and fertilizer and 
should be reseeded. They also need protection from 
overgrazing. 

If these soils are adequately drained and are protected 
from overflow, crops grown on them respond well to fer- 
tilizer. Lime may also be needed if legumes are to be 
grown. 

CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-1 


This unit consists of deep, well-drained, moderately 
permeable, silty soils on uplands and on terraces along 
streams. The soils that have slopes of 6 to 12 percent are 
severely eroded, and those that have slopes of 12 to 20 per- 
cent are slightly to moderately eroded. The soils can be 
kept in good tilth if adequate practices are used to protect 
them from erosion and if a good supply of organic matter 
is maintained. The soils are moderate to moderately high 
in moisture-supplying capacity. The following soils are 
inthis unit: 


Downs silt loam, benches, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Dubuque soils, deep, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Dubuque silt loam, deep, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Dubuque silt loam, deep, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Fayette silt loam, uplands, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Fayette silt loam, uplands, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Fayette silt loam, uplands, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Fayette silt loam, valleys, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Fayette silt loam, valleys, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Fayette silt loam, valleys, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Lindstrom silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Norden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Norden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 


Some areas of these soils are used for crops or ‘pasture, 
and others are in trees. The principal crops are small 
grains and hay. <A fairly large acreage that consists 
mainly of areas that are not readily accessible for farming 
are utilized for permanent pasture and woodlots. 

The soils in this unit are too steep or severely eroded to 
be cropped intensively. Nevertheless, if adequate meas- 
ures are used to control erosion and if other good manage- 
ment practices are used, row crops can be grown on them 
safely. Careful management is required, however, to 
maintain a good supply of plant nutrients and organic 
matter in the soils. Good returns can be realized by 
growing a small grain and hay crop in rotation or by reno- 
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vating and seeding the pastures. In addition to the other 
practices described, the farm operator may need to use 
diversion ditches to protect the soils from erosion, espe- 
cially on the long slopes. 

Suggested practices and cropping systems are— 

Contour stripcropping: 1 year each of a row crop and small 
grain followed by 4 years of hay. 

Contour striperopping with wheel-track planting: 1 year 
each of a row crop and small grain followed by 3 years of 
hay. 

If no practices are used to protect the soils, the cropping 
system should consist only of small grains and hay. 

Crops grown on these soils respond well if fertilizer is 
added. Because legumes are the dominant crops, adequate 
lime is essential. Most of the areas will require lime. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-2 


This unit consists of moderately deep, well-drained, 
loamy and-silty soils that are underlain by limestone or 
sandstone at a depth of about 2 to 3 feet. The soils are 
moderately permeable. The ones that have slopes of 6 to 
12 percent are severely eroded, and those that have slopes 
of 12 to 20 percent are slightly to moderately eroded. 
Good tilth can be maintained only by managing the soils 
carefully. Because the soils are limited in depth and have 
steep slopes, their moisture-supplying capacity is mod- 
erately low. The following soils are inthis unit: 

Dubuque soils, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Dubuque silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Dubuque silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Gale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Gale silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Gale silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Hesch loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Hixton fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Hixton loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Hixton loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Hixton loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Norden loam, 12 to 20‘percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Norden fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Norden fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Some areas of these soils are used for crops, but much 
of the acreage is unfavorable for tillage and is in perma- 
nent page or trees. Some areas are not readily ac- 
cessible for farming. If they are used for crops, the 
cropping system consists mainly of small grains and hay. 
The soils are well suited to trees and to use as wildlife 
areas. 

If these soils are to be used for crops, special care must 
be taken to prevent damage from erosion. Besides the 
practices described, the farm operator may need to use 
diversion ditches to protect the soils Because of the mod- 
erate depth of the soils, the loss of additional soil mate- 
rial through erosion would reduce the thickness of the 
root zone, and would permanently reduce the capacity of 
the soils to make good yields. Adding barnyard manure 
and plowing under green-manure crops and crop residues 
are especially helpful in improving the moisture-supply- 
ing capacity. 

Even though occasional row crops can be grown safely 
on. these soils, a cropping system that consists entirely of 
small grains and hay crops gives good returns with less 
risk of damage to the soils. A good supply of plant nu- 
trients should be maintained in these soils. 

Suggested practices and cropping systems are— 
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Contour stripcropping: 
3 years of hay. 
Contour stripcropping with wheel-track planting: 1 year 
each of a row crop and small grain followed by 4 years of hay. 
Tf no practices are used to protect the soils, the cropping 
system should consist of small grains and hay. 
Crops grown on these soils respond moderately well if 
fertilizer and lime are added. For best yields, legumes 
will require adequate applications of lime. 


1 year of a small grain followed by 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-7 


This unit consists of shallow to moderately deep, well- 
drained to somewhat excessively drained soils that are 
underlain by loose sand or sandstone. The soils are 
droughty and are subject to severe erosion. They need 
practices to conserve moisture, including practices to con- 
trol weeds. Using contour stripcropping and establish- 
ing terraces and grassed waterways will help to control 
erosion. In some areas diversion ditches may be needed 
on the upper parts of slopes to divert runoff water so that 


it will not concentrate and run onto these soils. The 
following soils are in this unit: 
Burkhardt sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 
Hesch fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 
Hixton fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded, : 
Meridian fine sandy loain, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 
All of these soils have a sandy surface layer. ‘There- 


fore, adding organic matter frequently will help to control 
erosion and will improve their moisture-holding capacity. 
These soils are suited to corn, soybeans, small grains, and 
hay. They are also suitable for trees and as wildlife 
ALEAS. 

Suggested practices and cropping systems are 


Contour stripcropping: 1 year each of a row crop and small 
grain followed by 3 years of hay. 


If no practices are used to protect the soils, the crop- 
ping system should consist of small grains and hay. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVs-3 


This unit consists dominantly of excessively drained 
ov somewhat excessively drained, sandy soils underlain 
by loose sand or by sandstone. In some of the areas there 
are layers of finer textured material in the underlying 
sands. The soils are on uplands and on terraces along 
streams, These soils dry out rapidly. If they are not 
protected, they are highly susceptible to wind erosion 
(fig. 10). The sloping areas are also subject to erosion 
by water; they are highly susceptible to gullying if they 
are not protected from runoff from adjacent areas. Once 
gullies form, they enlarge rapidly and are extremely 
difficult to control. 

The supply of plant nutrients is naturally low in these 
soils. The soils are also low in moisture-supplying capac- 
ity, aleaberh during periods of low rainfall or when 


-rainfall:is poorly distributed. Lack of coherence of the 


soil particles and lack of stability in the surface layer 
make many of the areas difficult to till. The following 
soils are in this unit: 

Boone fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 


Gotham loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Gotham loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
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Figure 10.—Soils of ‘capability unit IVs-3 on a terrace bench. 
Snow has been trapped by the shelterbelt, which not only helps to 
conserve moisture but protects the soils from wind erosion. 


Gotham loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hubbard soils, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Plainfield loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Plainfield loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
Plainfield loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Plainfield loamy fine sand, loamy substrata variant. 
Sparta loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Sparta loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Sparta loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Sparta loamy fine sand, loamy substrata variant. 
Trempe loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 

Trempe loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Trempe loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils are used extensively for crops, chiefly soy- 
beans, corn, rye, oats, clover, and alfalfa, In addition, 
grasses are included in some of the hay crops. The soils 
are not used extensively for permanent pasture. Because 
the soils are droughty, a large acreage is planted to pine 
trees. Only a small acreage is used for woodlots made up 
of hardwoods. Some areas, once used for crops, have been 
abandoned and are idle. The soils ave better suited to use 
as permanent pastures, woodlots, or wildlife areas than 
to tilled crops. 

If the soils are used for crops, shelterbelts should be 
established and wind stripcropping practiced to control 
wind erosion. The use of shelterbelts and wind strip- 
cropping gives protection from the warm, drying winds 
insummer. In sloping areas contour stripcropping will 
help to control erosion by wind and water. 

Adding barnyard manure and turning under green- 
manure crops and crop residues are particularly valuable 
practices. Besides protecting the soils from wind, they 
supply plant nutrients and improve the moisture-supply- 
ing capacity. Commercial fertilizer is essential to keep 
a supply of plant nutrients in the soils. The soils also 
need to be protected from runoff from adjacent areas. 

Suggested practices and cropping systems are: 

Contour stripcropping or wind stripcropping: 1 year each of 
a Yow crop and small grain followed by 2 years of hay. 

If crop residues are turned under, if practices are used to 
control erosion, and if the seedbed is prepared with a 
field cultivator or similar tillage implement other than a 
plow, the following cropping system is suitable: 


1 year each of a row crop, small grain, and hay. 


If no practices are used to protect the soils, the best 
cropping system to use is one that consists of smal] grains 
and hay. Idle or low-producing areas should be planted 
to pine trees. 

Crops grown on these soils need lime as well as fertilizer. 
A fertilizer that contains a high proportion of potassium 
and some boron is especially needed for leeume-grass hay. 
Legumes will require regular applications of lime. Pas- 
tures on these soils need careful management to prevent 
damage from overgrazing. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVw-14 


Only one soil, Sandy alluvial Jand, is in this capability 
unit. This soil formed in coarse-textured sediments de- 
posited by streams, and its texture varies greatly within 
short distances. Where flooding is not too severe, or where 
very sandy or gravelly overwash material is not deposited 
frequently, the areas can be cropped. Other areas should 
he pastured, or kept m trees or wildlife areas. 

A suitable cropping system is— 


1 year each of a row crop and small grain and-2 years of hay. 


Some areas of this soil need dikes, diversion ditches, 
surface ditches, and grassed waterways to control flooding 
and to remove excess water. Because of the sandy texture 
of the soil, crops on some of the better drained areas may 
be damaged by Jack of moisture during extended dry 
periods. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Vw-15 

This unit consists of poorly drained, nearly level, mixed 
sandy and loamy soils that are subject to frequent flooding. 
The soils are on bottoms adjacent to streams. They have 
a high water table. The following soils ave in this unit: 

Duelm fine sandy loam, high water table. 
Loamy alluvial land, poorly drained. 
Peat and Muck, shallow. 

Sandy alluvial land, poorly drained. 

Nearly all of the acreage of these soils is in trees, per- 
manent pasture, or wildlife areas. Only a small acreage 
is used to grow cultivated crops. 

Because of the frequent flooding and high water table, 
and because of the unfavorable texture of the subsoil, these 
soils cannot feasibly be improved for crops. They are 
better used for permanent pasture, trees, or wildlife areas. 
Some areas that are pastured can be protected from over- 
flow and improved by reseeding or adding fertilizer to the 
bluegrass. 

Areas that are in trees require protection from fire and 
grazing. Replanting desirable trees is somewhat re- 
stricted. Therefore, desirable kinds of trees need to be 
encouraged by using good woodland management, 

The soils in this unit are suitable for development of 
wildlife areas. Plantings that will provide food and cover 
will encourage wildlife. In many areas dikes can be used 
to control the level of the water and thus create favorable 
sites for waterfowl and fur-bearing animals. Marshy 
areas, where grasses and sedges grow, require protection 


from fire. 
CAPABILITY UNIT Vie-1 


This unit consists of silt loams, loams, and fine sandy 
loams that are underlain by sand, sandstone, or limestone. 
The soils that have slopes of 12 to 20 percent are slightly 
to severely eroded. The ones that have slopes of 20 to 30 
percent range from shallow to deep and are slightly to 
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moderately eroded. The moisture-holding capacity of the 
shallow soils is low, but it is moderate in the deeper soils. 
The severe erosion and steepness of the slopes limit the 
kind of tillage that can be used on these soils. The follow- 
ing soils are in this unit: 


Dubuque silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes. 

Dubuque silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Dubuque soils, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Dubuque soils, deep, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Dubuque silt loam, deep, 20 to 30 percent slopes. 

Dubuque silt loam, deep, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately 
and severely eroded. 

Fayette silt loam, uplands, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Fayette silt loam, uplands, 20 to 30 percent slopes. 

Fayette silt loam, uplands, 20 to 80 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Fayette silt loam, valleys, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Fayette silt loam, valleys, 20 to 30 percent slopes. 

Fayette silt loam, valleys, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Gale silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Gale silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes. 

Gale silt loam, 20 to 80 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Hesch loam, 20 to 80 percent slopes. i 

Hesch loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Hesch fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded, 

Hixton loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 20 to 80 percent slopes. 

Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 

Hixton fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Hixton fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Lindstrom silt loam, 20 to 80 percent slopes. 

Lindstrom silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Norden loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded 

Norden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Norden silt loam, 20 to 80 percent slopes. 

Norden silt loam, 20 to 80 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Norden fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Urne-Norden loams, 20 to 30 percent slopes. 

Urne-Norden loams, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 


Some areas of these soils are used for pasture or hay 
crops, and others, for trees or as wildlife areas. The soils 
are used to grow a large pait of the pasture crops and 
forage crops produced in the county. They are too steep 
and susceptible to erosion to be used for row crops. If 
adequate lime and fertilizer are applied, good yields of 
legume-grass mixtures and similar crops are obtained. 
To protect the soils from erosion, areas without sufficient 
plant cover should be renovated and seeded. Renovation 
permits tillage without causing serious losses from erosion, 
and it limits the risk of gullies forming. It also leaves 
the surface soil in condition to absorb and hold large 
amounts of runoff water. 

Many areas of these soils are in trees. If proper man- 
agement is used, good returns can be realized from the 
woodlots. These areas need protection from livestock and 
fire. The damage caused by grazing them greatly offsets 
the value of the small amounts of forage obtained. The 
woodlands contain sparse, low-quality forage, and some of 
the plants are harmful to livestock. The animals trample 
and damage the young trees. They also damage the leaf 
litter that absorbs and stores rainfall. In addition, run- 
off concentrates on the trails left by livestock and often 
causes gullies to form. After gullies have formed, they 


are difficult to control and ave likely to advance quickly 
into adjacent cropland. 

If more pasture is needed, brush and trees should be 
removed and the areas renovated. By doing this, higher 
returns will be realized than if an attempt is made to use 
the same area for both woodland and pasture. 

If these soils are to be planted to trees or left in trees, 
manage the areas according to suggestions given in the 
section “Woodland.” A local agricultural technician or 
forester will also be glad to give suggestions. Good man- 
agement is necessary for high returns from farm wood- 
lots. If the woodlots are well managed, runoff is reduced 
and lower lying fields will be less damaged by erosion. 
Flooding in the valleys of streams will also be reduced. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vis-3 

This unit consists of sandy, excessively drained, sloping 
soils that are underlain by loose sand or sandstone. The 
soils are on uplands and on terraces along streams. They 
are droughty, and, if not protected, are highly susceptible 
to erosion by wind and water. The areas that are adjacent 
to terrace escarpments are also susceptible to severe gully- 
ing. These soils are naturally low in plant nutrients and 
are low in moisture-supplying capacity. Many. of the 
areas are difficult to till because soil particles in the sur- 
face layer lack coherence and stability. 

The following soils are in this unit: 

Boone fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Plainfield loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Sparta loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Sparta loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Trempe loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Some areas of these soils are used for crops, and others 
ave in trees or in permanent pasture. Because yields are 
low, some areas have been abandoned for crops and are 
idle.’ Droughtiness and susceptibility to erosion make the 
soils unsuitable for row crops. If good management is 
used and rainfall is well distributed throughout the grow- 
ing season, hay crops and pasture make moderate yields. 

As a result of the general low productivity of these 
soils, many areas are being planted to pine trees. The 
soils are not well suited to hardwoods. For the best 
yields of timber, areas now in hardwoods should be re- 
planted to pines. Other areas should be used for wild- 
life and as watersheds. 

If these soils are used for pasture or hay, lime and 
fertilizer should be added in the kinds and amounts in- 
dicated. by soil tests. Turning crop residues under and 
preparing the seedbed without plowing it will help to 
control erosion, will increase the supply of plant nutrients, 
and will improve the moisture-supplying capacity of the 
soils. A field cultivator or similar implement can be used 
for preparing the seedbed. Barnyard manure should also 
be added frequently. 


CAPABILITY UNIT ViTe-1 


This unit consists of shallow to deep, steep to very steep 
soils that are severely eroded or stony. The steep slopes 
of these soils restrict their use. The soils are subject to 
severe erosion unless they are kept under a cover of trees 
or grass. The moisture-supplying capacity ranges from 
low to moderate. The following soils are in this unit: 


Dubuque silt loam, 30 to 40 percent slopes, eroded. 
Dubuque soils, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
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Fayette silt loam, uplands, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Fayette silt loam, valleys, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Gale silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Gullied land. , 

Hesch fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes. 

Hesch fine sandy loam, 20 to 380 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 20 to 80 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 80 to 40 percent slopes. 

Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 30 to 40 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. : 

Hixton fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Norden silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Terrace escarpments, loamy. 

Urne-Norden loams, 30 to 40 percent slopes. 

Urne-Norden loams, 30 to 40 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Some areas of these soils are wooded or in pasture. 
Others are used for wildlife. Most of the areas are too 
steep to be cultivated, but some of those less sloping can 
be renovated for pasture. The severely eroded areas have 
been cleared, plowed, and then often left idle when severely 
washed because of low production of crops. These areas 
present severe revegetation problems. If the soils are 
pastured, they must be managed carefully to prevent 
damage by erosion, Areas that are overgrazed are highly 
susceptible to gully erosion. 

‘Wooded areas occupy a large acreage. If the woodlots 
are properly managed, they will give good returns. The 
soils in well-managed woodlots absorb water from runoft 
and help to prevent erosion in lower lying areas, Also, 
well-managed woodlots support a large population of 
wildlife. 

CAPABILITY UNIT VIts-6 

This unit consists of sandy soils and of steep, shallow 
soils severely limited by droughtiness or stoniness, Some 
of them are sandy and sloping, and others are shallow and 
very steep. All'of the soils are low in moisture-supplying 
capacity. The following soils are in this unit: 

Boone fine sand, 12 to 40 percent slopes, eroded. 
Sparta and Plainfield fine sands and Dune land. 
Steep stony and rocky land. 

Terrace escarpments, sandy. 

Most areas of these soils support trees or a sparse cover 
of grass. Because of erosion caused by wind, some of the 
areas are bare. 

To prevent blowing or erosion by water, these soils must: 
be kept in grass or a cover of trees. If they are managed 
properly, hardwoods on some areas of Steep stony and 
rocky land produce fair yields of wood products. Because 
the soils are so droughty, however, they are better suited 
to pines than to hardwoods. Besides‘furnishing merchant- 
able products, plantations of pines prevent blowing and 
conserve moisture by absorbing runoff. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIIs-1 
This unit consists only of Riverwash, which is made up 
of loose sand and gravel recently deposited by streams. 
In most places Riverwash occurs as sandbars in streams or 
lies along the shoreline of streams. Because new sediments 
are deposited rapidly, and because the soil materials are 
droughty and lack plant nutrients, little or no useful vege- 
tation grows on this land. Riverwash is used only as 
wildlife areas or for recreation. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIIw-1 


This capability unit consists of only one soil, Marsh, 
which is made up of stream sediments that are perennially 
wet. Large areas of this soil occur along the Mississippi 
and Chippewa Rivers. Many of the areas are covered by 
water during much of the year. The vegetation consists 
mainly of rushes, sedges, cattails, and other plants that 
tolerate water, but there are a few trees that tolerate 
water. : 

This soil is not suitable for pasture or trees, but ib 1s 
well suited to wildlife and to use as recreational areas. 
Many of the areas can be improved for waterfowl and 
fur-bearing animals by building dikes or ditches to control 
the level of the water. In spring and fall, when the 
vegetation is dry, the areas require protection from fire. 
They provide hunting, fishing, and trapping facilities for 
large numbers of people. 


Special Soil Management 


This section discusses special management practices 
needed when the soils are irrigated. It also describes 
special crops grown in the county. 


Irrigation 


To successfully irrigate the soils in this county, several 
factors must be considered. Some of these are discussed 
here. 

Check the water supply.—Be sure there is an adequate, 
dependable supply of water. ‘The source may bea natural 
lake or stream, a pit, a sand point that taps the water 
table, a well, or a pond that stores surface runoff. The 
use of water from natural lakes, streams, and large wells 
is limited by law. ‘Therefore, before investing time and 
money in irrigation, be sure you have the legal right to 
proceed. 

Consider the soit—Before you purchase irrigation 
equipment, determine whether the soil is suitable. The 
soils in classes I and IT are presently the most desirable 
for irrigation, and the soils in class TV, the least. Al 
of the soils in subclasses TITe and IVe have slopes so 
strong that developing a watex supply for irrigation might 
be too expensive. 

In Buffalo County the capability units that have soils 
potentially responsive to irrigation are grouped as fol- 
lows: (1) Capability units I-1, ITe-1, TTe-2, ITTe-1, 
TTe2, I[Ve-1, and 1Ve-2—deep and moderately deep, 
well-drained, silty soils of uplands that have adequate 
moisture-storing capacity in most years; (2) capability 
units TIs-1, ITTs-2, and TVs-8—soils that are limited in 
moisture-storing capacity because they are sandy or overlie 
sand, 

The soils in capability unit IIs-1 and those in capability 
unit IIIs-2 that have slopes of Jess than 6 percent are 
probably the most desirable for irrigation. The soils of 
capability unit [Vs-3 are generally nearly level and are 
suited to irrigation, They have, however, a few steeper 
areas that are not so well suited. In addition, they have 
a very sandy texture. Consequently, the soils of this capa- 


- bility unit need to have water and fertilizer applied with 


more careful timing than is necessary for the other soils 
cliscussed in this section, and for that reason are not listed 
among the soils that offer the best potential for irrigation. 
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Give the soils extra care—Irrigated soils, and especially 
sandy soils, need large amounts ‘ot fertilizer, which must 
be applied carefully. - They must be well managed other- 
wise. The cropsirrigated the most successfully are gener- 
ally those that give 2 high return per acre, for example, 
shallow-rooted truck crops, potatoes, and small fruits. 
vices of a competent agri- 
cultural engineer are e needed to help in deciding whether 
or not to invest in an irrigation system. Technical help 
that will help you make your decision can be obtained 
from the county agent or from technicians of the Soil 
Conservation Service who assist the Buffalo County Soil 
Conservation District. 


Special crops 


The special crops in this county are mainly horseradish 
and peas and corn for canning. The acreage in horse- 
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eee increased only recently when, in 1956, a part of a 
large peat marsh just west. of Mondovi was drained and 
planted to that crop. At the present time, approximately 
250 acres is used to grow horseradish. 

The acreage used to grow peas and corn for canning is 
less extensive. A total of 137 acres of green peas and 32 
acres of sweet corn was grown in the county in 1954. 


Estimated Yields 


Table 3 gives estimated average yields per acre for the 
crops commonly g grown. inthe county. The estimates were 
based on interviews with farmers, on results obtained by 
the agricultural experiment station on experimental test 
plots, and on observations made by soil surveyors and 
other agricultural workers who are familiar with the soils. 


Tasin 3.—fstimated average acre yields of the principal crops 
[Absence of yield indicates soil is not suitable for the crop or that the crop ordinarily is not grown] 
Alfalfa- 
Corn Outs bromegrass Pasture 
Capability hay 
Soil unit 
Aver-| High | Aver-| High | Aver-| High | Aver- High 
age age age age 
Cow-acre- | Cow-acre- 
Ru, Pu. Pu, Ru, Tons Tons ays | days } 
Arenzville silt loam_____-_--..--------------------------- lIw-11 65 105 50 62 2.8 3.5 110 145 
Bertrand silt loam, 2 to 6 pereent slopes. _-_...------------ ITIe-1 65 105 55 70 2.8 4.0 85 125 
Bertrand silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__..---.---.---_-_- J-1 65 105 55 70 3.0 4.0 95 130 
Bertrand silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded__| TIe-1 63 105 52 68 2.8 4.0 85 125 
Bertrand silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes__--..----.------- ITe-1 60 100 48 60 2.6 3. 5 80 125 
Bertrand silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded. _| IIIe—1 58 97 45 55 2.6 3.5 80 125 
Boone fine sand, Z to 6 percent slopes, eroded________..___. 1Vs-3 28 40 203 | 1.0 1.6 25 60 
Boone fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded____.---_-__- Mis*3)  leeceatifeecusle ee clade awe ho a eo see 20 40 
Boone fine sand, 12 to 40 percent slopes, eroded_...-.-222-_- MITSSOP cet) ee il Se S| Ne ee ee ble 20 35 
Burkhardt sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes____.---....-__- IIIs— 40 60 35 45 1.5 2. 2 60 90 
Burkhardt sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_._-..----.--__- ITs— 40 60 35 45 1.7 2. 4 60 90 
Burkhardt sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded 's 528s ete eae aoe ene eo Pause nt ees TVe-7 35 50 32 40 1.2 2.0 50 85 
Chaseburg silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes..----.-_--------- Hw-11 70 105 55 65 3.0 4. 0 110 145 
Chaseburg silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. ...--.2---------- IIw-11 68 100 55 65 3.0 3. 5 105 140 
Chaseburg silt loam, 6 to 12 Percent slopes.-.-...-------_-- IITe- 65 98 50 60 2.8 3. 5 95 135 
Curranrsiltlostit? 22-5. 56 oe Be oe eee De hes ee IIw 50 75 45 55 2.0 3.0 90 130 
Dakota loam, 0 to 2 percent slones is Seca onan satan aca GP en Panay I[s-1 60 85 45 55 | 2.5 3.2 | 85 120 
Dakota loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes____.------------------- Ile-2 60 80 45 55 2.5 3.2 | 85 120 
Dakota, fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes...----..----- [TIs—2 50 73 40 50 2. 2 3.0 80 115 
Dakota fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes..-.-.---.---- ITIs— 50 70 40 50 2.2 3.0 80 115 
Dakota fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately 
6rod eds So chet tee re oe Be eet oe ITIs-2 45 68 38 45 2.0 2.8 75 110 
Downs silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes______-_.------------ Te-1 65 110 55 70 3.0 4.0 100 140 
Downs silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded____--_. TIe-1 63 108 50 70 2.8 4,0 100 140 
Downs silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded___} IlIe- 60 100 48 65 2.7 3.5 90 135 
Downs silt loam, benches, 2 to 6 percent slopes____._------- TIe- 65 110 55 70 3.0 4.0 100 140 
Downs silt loam, benches, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
6rod Oden ei eek eee ae es he alee ote Sn IlTe-— 60 100 48 65 2.7 3.5 90 135 
Downs silt loam, benches, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately 
CrOdéd2 oe ede eet eee eee ees IVe- 50 75 40 52 2.5 3.0 80 130 
Dubuque silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes____.-..----------- IIe-2 50 72 45 58 | 2.4] 3.0 80 120 
Dubuque silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded____| [le-2 45 70 40 55 2.2 3.0 80 120 
Dubuque silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. .---_------------ IITe- 45 68 40 55 2.2 2.8 78 115 
Dubuque silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded_| TTTe-2 40 65 38 53 2.0 2.8 70 110 
Dubuque silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes._-..-_----.----- IVe-2 38 63 38 45; 2.0] 2.6 65 100 
Dubuque silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded_| IVe— 38 58 35 45 18 2.5 60 100 
Dubuque silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes_.__---_------.---- Vie-1  f__-_-_|------ 25 45 1.8] 2.5 60 90 
Dubuque silt loam, 20 to 80 percent slopes, moderately eroded_| VIe-1—|_-_---_-]...---- 32 42 17) 2.3 55. 85 
Dubuque silt loam, 30 to 40 percent slopes, eroded____.._--- Nitesl. ole sc2cceeeee S| 2a2h 2 [team alte ke oer 55, |eee nia a eo 
Dubuque soils, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded _-_.-_- TVe-2 35 58 35 15 L.& 2.5 60 95 
Dubuque soils, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely croded__-_-- Wie=l  Veceedeles2 cans 30 40 1.7 2.3 55 85 
Dubuque soils, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded.._.__| VITe-1  |_-----!---_- 25 38 1.5 2.0 50 80 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 3.—2'stimated average acre yields of the principal crops—Continued 


Alfalfa- 
Corn Oats bromegrass Pasture 
Capability hay 
Soil unit 
pel High | Aver-| High | Aver-| High | Aver- High 
age age age age 
Bu. Bu, Bu, Bu. Tons Tons Cow-acre- | Cow-acre- 
days! days! 
Dubuque silt loam, deep, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
CrOded aes Se ewes deat erence ae abe eres TITe-1 55 80 45 538) 24 4 3.5 80 125 
Dubuque silt loam, deep, 2 to 6 percent slopes.-_._-.------- Tle-1 60 90 50 60 2.8 4. 0 90 135 
Dubuque silt loam, deep, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded__-.-.-- iene Oe Se See eee wobec TTe-1 55 88 50 60 2.5 4.0 85 130 
Dubuque silt loam, deep, 6 to 12 percent slopes..._..-_----- TiTe~1 58 85 45 55 2.5 3. 5 85 130 
Dubuque soils, deep, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eraded__-| [Ve-] 48 73 38 48 | 2.2 3. 0 75 120 
Dubuque silt loam, deep, 12 to 20 percent slopes......----.- TVe-1 50 80 40 50} 24] 3.2 80 125 
Dubuque silt loam, deep, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately 
erodeds.22225.0-- os ec eyes en Bae eee eS IVe-1 45 74. 38 48 2.2 3. 0 75 115 
Dubuque soils, deep, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded_| VIe-1 j|___-__|------ 35 43 2. 0 2.8 70 1LO 
Dubuque silt loam, deep, 20 to 30 percent slopes__..-------- View Laci eleelece 38 46 | 2.3 3. 0 75 115 
Dubuque silt loam, deep, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately 
and severely eroded____...-.-------------------------- Vlé=l.  jeccebace se 35 45 2,0 2.7 70 110 
Duelm fine sandy loam 2_._...__._-.--------------------- Iliw-5 50 70 40 50) 2.0 3. 0 90 130 
Duelm fine sandy loam, high water table_.......--.-------- Vwel50  lecoece|Seeccd neces eee enue te lee bes 60 90 
Bttrick silt loam:222223..02 cu oaks le eet eae een ee IIw-lf-- eee 110 |..___- 50 |_----- 3. 5 80 145 
Ettrick silt loam, sandy substratum ?_..___-.-------------- IlIw-5 = {___-_- 100 |__.__- 60 |------ 3.5 80 145 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
erodede fou te aes auc snceueessebe math essa eeeees Wa I1Te-1 55 100 45 63 | 2.6} 3.8 85 130 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 2 to 6 percent slopes. --._...--.- IIe-1 65 100 55 70 | 3.0; 40 95 140 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately 
erodeds sesso ee ian ee eee ees eee BEES ge een IIe-1 55 100 50 70/ 28! 40 90 135 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 6 to 12 percent slopes. --_.--.--- ITe-1 55 100 50 65 | 3.0 3.8 90 135 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
erodedo.cee tcl iec cutee S2ectesads eset obese tate ee IVe-1 50 85 40 50} 2.4] 3.0 75 120 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 12 to 20 percent slopes. .------- IVe-1 52 83 40 50 | 2.6 3.3 85 130 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately 
CPOdEG oe eet oe gee ee Shee A Ae een ots pda ec IVe-1 45 80 40 50; 2.4} 3.0 75 120 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
CTOdGd. ooo kot le Bk ee eee eke taseuemyneseted VIe-l ss |_-___-]------ 388 45) 2.2 2.8 70 110 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 20 to 30 percent slopes. _-._.---- Vie-lL = | ---__-]------ 38 48 2.2 2.8 70 110 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately 
Croded oe a ew. ose Se dodensaurctecteeseeedusas ae Vié=l. Uesoocileeecss 35 45 2.0 2. 6 70 110 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded occ cee ac cteccu dee Gs Bos eee sees Lee as Vile=l  (jsiewst bene se|senvoe tesco. 16| 22 65 105 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately 
6roded 232 has oe ee eee ee etee eat eeesee eed Vie-1l — |__--__J------ 38 45 2.0 2.8 70 115 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 2 to 6 percent slopes__-.--.------ Ile-1 65 100 50 70 | 3.2] 3.6 105 145 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 6 to 12 percent slopes__---.__---- TWTe-1 60 100 50 65] 320] 34 100 140 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
GODOT 2:84 al Seto et ib tet 2 fare Oe ERS Cod a TTe-1 55 100 50 60 2.8 3. 4 90 135 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
CPODCM See enn a iso teds ee CL ee ee TVe-1 50 85 40 62| 24] 3.0 75 130 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 12 to 20 percent slopes___-----_--- IVe-1 53 82 40 50 | 30} 34 90 135 
Fayetite silt loam, valleys, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded: 222 cock eo select eee ou zeee meee TV6=sh line gec house 40 50 2. 6 3. 2 85 130 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
CFOdOd 52 eee eee oe econ ene eee oes Vie. |eesses|ovecan 38 45 | 2.2 | 3.0 75 125 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 20 to 30 percent slopes. .-----.--- VIe~l = J.-----J]------ 38 48 2. 2 3. 0 75 125 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
GrOded deca chao sk eee ke ces sees Pope Ue eee Vile=d > | |enticubeoeoe ea ees ee be ee eco tbe See 65 105 
Gale silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded___.| [Ve-2 40 60 35 43 18] 22 65 100 
Gale silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded____-_- Ile-2 55 80 45 58} 24) 35 75 125 
Gale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded_____ IITe-2 52 75 45 55 3.2 | 3.3 70 110 
Gale silt loam, 6 to 12 pereent slopes, severely eroded_____-_- TVe-2 40 60 35 42 1.8 2.8 65 100 
Gale silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes___-_-..------------- TVe-2 45 65 40 45] 2.2] 28 70 110 
Gale silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded..._.-.| VIe-1 —|------]------ 30 38 16] 20 55 95 
Gale silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes._...--..------------- Vile=1. | osee feos 32 40 1.6} 2.2 65 100 
Gale silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded__--| VIe-1 = |------|------ 32 40 | 15) 21 60 90 
Gale silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded_...-..| VIIe-1 = |_-__.-|---.--|------|------ 13) 18 50 75 
Gotham loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes....-----~---- IVs-3 38 55 32 40 1.3 2.0 50 85 
Gotham loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_--.-._- TVs-3 35 50 30 40 1.2 2.0 45 80 
Gotham loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes___.---.------ IVs-3 40 58 35 45 5; 21 50 85 
Granby sandy loam ?_____...--------------~-------------- IIw-5 45 70 38 5) es eee 2.7 80 140 
Granby fine sandy loam, stratified substratum variant ?._.._- IIIw-5 45 70 40 50 2.0 3. 0 90 115 
Gulliedtland! 2.005 a2c2 “newewecSocenoss essay sen se eee sy Se Vilesl. jexeste ite edletead sleosoouleewese sucee ets Eee ee eee 
Hesch loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded__.-_-_- TVe-2 45 65 40 48 17! 22 60 95 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 3.—Fstimated average acre yields of the principal crops—Continued 
aay oe 


Soil 


Hesch loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded_._.__- 
Hesch loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes____..----..--.-2-____- 
Hesch loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded__-___- 
Hesch fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. hake Late foe ON a eee oe a eta 
Hesch fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_........._.___- 
Hesch fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 pereent slopes, moderately 
6rodeds sete ntact eae tee ea Se Le te eee aoe 
Hesch fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes.._..-________ 
Hesch fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded =. ose ess keh ees See el BE ee ae 
Hixton loam, 12 to 20-percent slopes, moderately eroded__-___ 
Hixton loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. .______-.- 222 
Fixton loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded_______ 
Hixton loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes____.-.---222 2 
EHixton loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded___._. 
Hixton loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded________- 
Hixton loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes__._.-.-.-2..2-- 22 ee 
Hixton loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded_______. 
Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes___.- 
Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded______.__..---- 2 eee eee 
Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. cos cn Se eee eee eg coe 
Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 30 to 40 percent slopes... - 
Hixton loam and fine sandy loan, 30 to 40 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded___-----_----------------.- +2 ue 
Hixton fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately 
CTOdEd site fo edts 2a ok ae ace Soe e 
Hixton fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately 
CrOdCd as cec cue ses ec eet Seek eas enecdeewees 
Hixton fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
CrOUCd soo ee sacar bot eee ose sata, otek 
Hixton fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded sie s set et Ghee ae lec weet aes ee Sefetecdae ae 
Hixton fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes_...-._.____- 
Hixton fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. con ce es ch ee ue oe ened ned Sooo acoee ee 
Hubbard soils, 0 to 2 percent slopes. _-_-.----.------.____- 
Hubbard soils, 2 to 6 percent slopes__.-..22.-- 2k 
Huntsville silt loam. ....-.--------------- +--+ 
Jackson silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. .....---.-..------- 
Jackson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes..._.._--_--_-___ 2 __ 
Jackson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded___- 
Judson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__._....----2- 222k 
Judson silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes______...._.-_.2 = _- 
Judson silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes._.--__---.--_---2-_ 
Lindstrom silt loum, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately 
OTON Cdn, a2 aie eee eae aaa ee Lowe eka Wen ee 
Lindstrom silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes_._.-..-..--2 2 
Lindstrom silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 
6roded oo Se Se oo ee oe Sere Sas ek eee se tated 
Lindstrom silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes__....-..__---- 
Lindstrom silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded eo ete LS iee ee aloe te ees oie 
Loamy alluvial land_..-.-.--.--------------------------- 
Loamy alluvial land, poorly drained_.--..-.--..---2- 2222 
Marshs.22 200 ds tten 2 eat ied 2e ein at pete te ae Se 
Medary silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes-....--.---2_-_ 22 Le 
Medary silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded___ 
Meridian loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__...-...--------- 2 __ 
Meridian loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_._--.--------.___.-__- 
Meridian loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded_____ 
Meridian loam, 6 to 12° percent slopes, moderately eroded ____ 
Meridian fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes____..-_____- 
Meridian fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_..-_..2_____ 


unit 


Meridian fine sandy ioan, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 222 jee. cock een eat ete ee a Sole Se a 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Capability 


Corn 
Aver-| High 
age 
Bu. Bu. 

50 80 
"48 | 75 

45 70 
"38 [58 

55 78 

50 75 

52 73 

50 70 

40 60 

45 63 

45 70 

40 65 

32 55 
42 | 58 

38 55 

65 110 

60 110 

60 105 

58 105 

60 105 

65 110 

58 | 100 

55 85 

60 100 

58 95 
30} 70. 
"60 | 85 

60 80 

55 80 

55 75 

52 73 

50 68 

45 70 

42 68 

40 65 


Alfalfa- 
Oats bromegrass Pasture 
hay 
Aver-| High | Aver-| High | Aver- High 
age age age 

Bu. Bu, Tons Tons Cow-acre- | Cow-acre- 

days! days! 
45 55 1.8 2.6 70 100 
38 45 1.6 2.1 60 90 
32 40 15 2. 0 55 85 
35 40 1.5 2.0 55 85 
40 50 18 2.5 70 110 
38 48 1.6 2.5 65 100 
30 38 1.5 2.0 55 75 
30 38 1.3 1.8 45 75 
33 43 1.5 2.1 60 90 
43 50 2.3 3.0 70 120 
40 50 2.1 2.9 70 120 
45 53 2.2 2.8 65 110 
42 50 1.8 2.1 65 100 
35 42 1.6 2.3 60 90 
38 45 16 2.3 65 95 
30 37 1. 4 2.0 55, 85 
Eee eee 14 2.0 45 75 
ee ee | seh 1.3 1.7 40 65 
Zeta eee (eee ee Fee rel Renee eek 35 60 
Se ees eng ae eee 35 60 
30 40 1.0 18 45 | 80 
38 47 18 2.4 65 100 
55 45 1.6 2.2 60 90 
30 40 1.3 2.0 45 80 
32 40 1.2 2.0 55 85 
eSoeie osseeelesee sel heh 40 65 
38 45 1.6 2. 2 60 85 
35 40 1.3 1.8 50 80 
55 65 3.2 3. 7 115 150 
55 70 3. 0 4.0 100 145 
55 65 3. 0 4,0 95 140 
50 65 2.8 4.0 95 140 
53 65 3. 0 3.5 105 145 
55 65 3. 2 3.7 115 150 
50 60 3. 0 3.5 100 140 
40 55 2. 6 3.5 90 130 
50 62 3.0 4.0 95 140 
45 62 2.8 4.0 90 135 
40 50 2.5 3. 2 85 125 
38 45 2.3 3.0 80 120 
40 50 18 3. 0 95 135 
sicleed| tke lhe [eats S 50 80 
60} 60 | 25) 407° 95, 140 
50 60 2.5 4.0 95 140 
45 52 2. 3 3.5 70 130 
40 50 2.3 3.0 70 125 
40 50 2. 1 3.0 65 120 
40 47 L8 2.6 60 100 
42 45 2. 0 2.5 60 100 
40 48 18 2.4 55 90 
38 45 1.6 2.2 50 85 
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Tasin 3.—L'stimated average acre yields of the principal crops—Continued 


Alfalfa- 
Corn Oats bromegrass Pasture 
Capability hay 
Soil unit 
Aver-| High | Aver-} High | Aver-| High | Aver- High 
age age age age 
Meridian fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately ee sd a a UES ee ene J Sane : 

eroded sso sh clslewcie atl ee eee e toed e sete 2) PVeH7 38 60 32 40 L5 2.1 45 
Meridian loam, moderately well drained variant, 0 to 2 per- 

centsslopes?? need aoc wiae cana Seats at cms 2 eee IIs-1 60 80 50 60 2.5 3. 2 100 145 
Meridian loam, moderately well drained variant, 2 to 6 per- 

CentslOpesense enle hb sltet ect tee peat weesueseuwees IIe~2 60 80 50 60; 25] 3.2 95 140 
Norden loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded___.-| I[Ve-2 42 63 38 48 1.8 2.5 70 110 
Norden loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes.....---.2..22-.--_---- ITTe-2 55 75 45 55 2.3 3. 0 75 120 
Norden loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded_.---_- IITe-2 50 70 42 50 2.1 2.8 75 120 
Norden loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded__... VIe-1l |i ----}_-.-_- 35 45 1.6 2,2 65 100 
Norden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded_-_| IVe-1 43 70 40 50} 22] 2.8 75 120 
Norden silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded. .| [IIce—1 60 85; 53 60 2.5 4.0 85 130 
Norden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes...._...----------- IVe-1 45 75 45 55 2. 4 3.0 85 130 
Norden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded._.__. Vices]. |asececiseccdes 35 45 2. 0 2. 6 70 110 
Norden silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes._..........---.-_-- Vie-1 = |[____--}_--_-- 38 48 1.8 2.4 75 110 
Norden silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded-| VIe-1 = |____-_|_-_-_-- 35 43 1.7 2.3 65 100 
Norden silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded_...| VIIe-1 j---..-|-.--.-J------|-_-_-_- 13 2. 0 60 80 
Norden fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately 

eroded t,o baa es Dose eee Ce ee a ee IVe-2 40 58 35 43 1.6 2.3 60 90 
Norden fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately 

COCs ae oe nik ita eae cok Se beeen eet aide er IIe-2 50 73 43 50 2.0 2.8 75 115 
Norden fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately 

erodedia + 642. ecke ok le ep ed '__.| [ITIe-2 45 68 40 47 1.8] 2.5 65 100 
Norden fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes.__..------- IVe-2 42 63 35 43 1.7 2.3 65 100 
Norden fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 

Croded ano se Ueber te ee ee a ee Vie-1 ss J_-_-_--|..---- 30 37 14 2.1 55 85 
Orionsiltloam: 22222... aco steed et oe el UIw-14 45 95 40 OO: pee hens 3.5 95 145 
Peat and Muck, deep 2._______ fet BSR ye atic a RRL TiIw-9  |___2_. 115 \eec eon 50 jesse. 3.0 60 130 
Peat and Muck, shallow...-.......-----.---------------- Mwelb-- |oseose/eoteclee fle aoe coca Boe 55 130 
Plainfield loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes._.__._.-___- IVs-3 25 35 22 25 10 15 28 50 
Plainfield loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes_....__-_-.-- IVs-3 28 40 25 32 1.0 1.6 30 50 
Plainfield loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_.____ IVs-3 22 32 17 22 8 1.2 25 45 
Plainfield loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded____| VIs—3 20 30 15 20 0.8 1.2 20 40 
Plainfield loamy fine sand, loamy substrata variant._..-__--- IVs-3 38 50 30 40 12 1.9 45 80 
Richwood silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes......_...----.---_- L-1 65 115; 55 65 | 32]: 36 110 145 
Richwood silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes......_.....-___-- ITe~-1 60 110 55 65 3.1 3.5 105 140 
Richwood silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded__| I1Te—1 55 105 50 62; 28) 34 90 135 
PRIVErWash ss oe ee el So ie kl eto at ath an Sly Coed ae VITIS=1y |eccenetoedsctlec. Clee 2 ree cl lees setae See toe San OG 
Rowley silt loanyves 2. 628 te ek eg ee oe a TIw-l fee. 115 45 58 |_----- 3.8 95 150 
Sandy alluvial land__..-2 22 eee eee IVw-14 45 60 30 45 1.7 2.2 85 115 
Sandy alluvial land, poorly drained_.....-_.---2.--2------- NWHlS: ||eccecctete toh ee ee hd ee oe 45 75 
Sparta loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes_....._---_---- IVs-3 28 42 25 | 35 1.0 1.6 35 50 
Sparta loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. _____..______- IVs-3 30 45 28 38 1. 2 1.8 40 60 
Sparta loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 pereent slopes, eroded_____-_- IVs-3 25 40 22 32 10 1.5 30 50 
Sparta loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes__.-..--.-_--- VIs-3 25 38 20 30 10 15 30 50 
Sparta loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded___-___- VIs-3 22 35 17 25 1.0 1.5 25 45 
Sparta loamy fine sand, loamy substrata variant........__.__ IVs-3 40 55 35 42 L5) 21 50 85 
Sparta and Plainfield fine sands and Dune land.___.__.._--- ViITS-6° - Weel usenet ee eee ell Se Se a 
Steep stony and rocky land____._.._._.__...-_-------2 2 VoTTSHG "> West cs Jo slo cle atl ee lle Bes Airs he eee hel ey ne 
Tell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_...___..-__.----------- ITe-2 50 85 48 55 2. 2 3.3 70 120 
Tell silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes___.___..-.-.-----.--.-- IIs-1 55 90 50 60 24] 3.5 75 125 
Terrace escarpments, loamy__._..--..-..-------- NilTe=T eats ll ff ee ee ed 1.5 2.0 50 85 
Terrace escarpments, sandy..._-.-....-.---.------------- WEIs=6.. J eceeshiceieeelet he Be os ee aes 35 55 
Toddville silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes........-..------_- I-1 65 115 55 65 | 3.0 4,0 110 150 
Toddville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_____...-.---_-_-_- TIe-1 60; 110 55 65 | 3.0; 40 105 150 
Trempe loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes__..-.-------- TVs-3 30 45 25 38 1.2 18 40 60 
Trempe loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes_...-.._...-__- IVs-3 28 40 25 35 | 1.0 1.6 35 50 
Trempe loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_______ IVs-3 25 40 22 32 1.0 1.5 30 50 
Lrempe loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. _.._. VIs-3 22 38 20 30 1.0 1.5 30 50 
Urne-Norden loams, 30 to 40 percent slopes_....--..---_.-- Wile@siy (i) doce yl oat eee | oe il ke! S| ao 55 j.------- 
Urne-Norden loams, 20 to 30 percent slopes. _.._...-------- VIe-1  j--_---|------ 35 40 18) 2.2 70 105 
Urne-Norden loams, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded.| VIe-l = |_.____|-.-.-- 32 40 1.6 2.0 65 100 
Urne-Norden loams, 30 to 40 percent slopes, moderately 

CTOUNCG 2 Seek es Soh ne mee BA wy ee erty en wale eee WATE=1. fj esses| pee lee etl eee le cele et 1 ee 
Wallkill silt loatn? 2c < hse e yo ee oe see eae ee IlIw-9 J... 100 j_____- 5 eee 3.0 65 45 
Waukegan silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__.....-..-.--.--- TIs-1 65 95 55 70) 3.1 3.5 110 140 
Waukegan silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes....-.-....._____- ITe-2 60 90 53 65 3.0 3.5 105 135 


1 Cow-acre-days is the term used to express the carrying capacity of pasture. This value is obtained by multiplying the number of 
animal units carried per acre by the number of days the pasture is grazed during a single grazing season without injury to the sod. 
2 The soil must be drained before it can be used extensively for agriculture. 
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Yields in table 3 are given for each soil under two 
levels of management. In the columns marked “Average” 
are yields to be expected under the system of management 
most farmers were practicing at the time the soil survey 
was made. The management used to obtain the yields 
in the columns marked “High” is the level that is now 
being used by only a few farmers in the county. 

For corn, average management consists of growing about 
12,000 plants of hybrid corn per acre and of applying about 
8 tons of manure and 100 pounds of a commercial fertilizer 
as a starter. The seedbed is prepared and cultivating is 
done in the usual manner. For seeding oats and alfalfa- 
bromegrass, average management consists of adding 100 
to 200 pounds of a fertilizer high in phosphate and potash. 
Only a minimum of lime is used, and no special practices 
are used to prepare the seedbed or to cultivate. Hay- 
fields are cut twice each year and are grazed in fall. 

The management used to obtain the yields in the columns 
marked “High” is better than that used to obtain average 
yields. For corn, it includes (1) having the soils tested ; 
(2) manuring heavily; (3) fertilizing and adding lime ac- 
cording to the needs indicated by soil tests; (4) growing 
18,000 to 20,000 corn plants per acre on the best soils and 
fewer plants on the less desirable soils; and (5) seeding, 
spraying, and cultivating at the right time. 

For oats, the level of management needed to obtain the 
yields obtained in the columns marked “High” consists 
of planting good seed of a variety suited to the soil and 
of using heavy applications of phosphate and potash. 
For alfalfa, especially alfalfa grown in long rotations, 
it includes (1) adding lime according to the needs indicated 
by soil tests; (2) seeding varieties that are suited to the 
soil and that are resistant to wilt and to winterkill; (3) 
cutting at the right time so that three crops can be har- 
vested during an average growing season; (4) allowing 
little or no grazing in fall; and (5) topdressing each fall 
with manure or a commercial fertilizer, such as 0-10-80 or 
0-10-30 that also contains borax. Supplementary man- 
agement practices suggested in the section “Management 
by Capability Units” should also be applied. 

Even higher yields of field crops than those shown in 
table 3 are possible. Many farmers can produce more corn 
than 100 bushels per acre, but to do so will require that 
large amounts of fertilizer be applied and careful manage- 
ment used. Consult your county agent or experiment 
station for specific suggestions about the kinds and 
amounts of fertilizer, lime, and seeding mixtures to use. 

For pasture, the same general management principles 
apply that apply to field crops. For the yields in the 
columns marked “Average,” farmers reseed their pastures 
infrequently or not at all and use only minimum amounts 
of lime and fertilizer. The “High” level of management 
includes (1) using, lime and fertilizer in the kinds and 
amounts indicated by soil tests; (2) reseeding with suitable 
grasses and legumes, principally alfalfa-bromegrass and 
applying fertilizer that is high in nitrogen on soils that 
cannot be reseeded; (3) preparing the seedbed properly ; 
and (4) stocking and grazing the pastures properly. For 
additional information about the pastures in the county, 
refer to the section “Pasture.” 

Past. management influences the fertility of the soils. 
Misuse of a good soil over a period of years may lower 
its productivity to the point that the casual observer would 
conclude that the soil had little value for future cropping. 


It is possible to restore a soil that is badly run down, 
however, so that better yields are obtained on it than on 
another seemingly better soil that has been farmed more 
carefully. For example, a crop on Bertrand silt loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, that has been poorly managed may 
make no better yields than a similar crop on a well- 
managed field of Gotham loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. If proper management practices are usec, how- 
ever, the yield on the Bertrand soil can easily be raised to 
a level that cannot be attained on the Gotham soil. 

The estimates given in table 3 can be used in many ways. 
They can be used as a check to see if the present manage- 
ment practices are adequate and to help in determining 
the kind of management practices that will give the great- 
est net profit. If the average yields obtained for the past 
5 or 10 years are lower than those indicated for the same 
soils in table 3, then the management and cropping systems 
should be examined carefully. By applying the practices 
suggested in the section “Management by Capability 
Units,” it will be possible to obtain better yields. 


Woodland 


This section discusses the uses of woodland on the farms 
in Buffalo County. It describes briefly general manage- 
ment of woodland and tells what kinds of trees grow in 
the county. Finally, it gives estimated potential annual 
acre yields of woodland products that can be obtained 
from well-managed stands. 

Uses of woodland—Woodland on farms in Buffalo 
County occupied 154,358 acres in 1954, or approximately 
39 percent of the total acreage in farms. About half of 
this woodland is pastured. Because of the increased em- 
phasis on improving woodland management, however, 
there isa trend away from pasturing wooded areas. Most 
of the trees are on slopes too steep to clear for crops or on 
stream bottoms that are too wet for cultivation. 

The woodlots provide products for sale or for use on 
the farm. In addition, they help to prevent erosion and 
give protection to wildlife. Ten sawmills are located in 
the county. In 1954, a total of 16,725 cords of wood was 
cut for fuel on 985 farms; 258,748 fence posts were har- 
vested on 949 farms; and 1,576,000 board feet of sawlogs 
and veneer logs were cut on 491 farms. 

Management of woodland —The value of farm wood- 
lots and of other wooded tracts can be increased by protect- 
ing them from grazing and from trampling by livestock, 
It can also be increased by preventing fires, removing 
cull trees systematically, and thinning the trees so that 
the more desirable ones can grow. According to statistics 
kept by the Soil Conservation Service, 43,157 acres of 
woodland was protected from fire and grazing in 1957 
by farmers who were cooperating with the Buffalo County 
Soil Conservation District. 

The management of a wooded area depends on its pres- 
ent condition and on the kinds of trees to be grown. In 
some areas replanting may be necessary. Beginning in 
about 1933, a program was begun to plant trees around 
the heads of the larger gullies and to plant shelterbelts. 
Now, trees are often planted between standing trees in 
open woodland, or complete plantations are made on 
steep, sandy, or severely eroded areas. Red (Norway) 
pine is the most common species planted. 

When planting trees, the site is important. Trees on 
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areas that have slopes facing south or southwest are ex- 
posed to heat and to dry winds both in summer and in 
winter. They do not make so high a yield as those on 
slopes facing north or east, nor are the products of so high 
a quality. 

‘Trees do not do as well on prairie soils as they do on 
soils formed under timber. Fewer kinds of trees will grow 
on the prairie soils, and the products are of poorer quality 
than those obtained from trees on soils formed under 
timber. Generally, too, the prairie soils are more desirable 
for field crops, and little or no timber is grown on them. 

Kinds of trees—Most of the trees in Buffalo County 
are hardwoods. Red oaks and scattered hickory trees 
grow on the south- and west-facing slopes. In a few 
places on the steep bluffs along the Mississippi River, 
redcedar makes up a large part of the stand. Red oak, 
basswood, butternut, white birch, aspen, and a few white 
oaks and hard maples make up most. of the stand on north- 
and east-facing slopes. On the bottoms along streams, 
the stands consist mainly of soft maple, elm, river birch, 
cottonwood, and willow, but there are a few black ash 
trees. 

Estimated yields —Table 4 gives estimated potential 
yields of timber for the soil types and miscellaneous land 
types of the county. The figures given are for well- 
managed: stands of hardwoods and. pines that have good 
tree censity. They were based primarily on interviews 
with foresters, on results of tests made on woodland test 
plots, and on observations made by soil surveyors and 
woodland conservationists. The research information 
consists of production figures supplied by the Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station (2) and the Wisconsin Con- 
servation Department (&), with interpolations for individ- 
ual soil types by the Soil Conservation Service. 

Because trees make favorable growth under a wider 
range of soil conditions than do field crops, no distinction 
was made in table 4 for differences in slope. 

Most woodland areas in the county are producing far 
below their potential. Better management than is pres- 
ently practiced will be required to obtain the yields shown 
in table 4. Many areas in timber have low tree density as 
the result of logging, fires, and grazing by livestock. 
Selective cutting has not been practiced. Therefore, the 
trees are inferior and the stands are poor. With good 
management, including selective cutting and protection 
from fire and grazing, many of these wooded areas can 
develop into excellent stands of salable timber. 


Engineering Properties of the Soils 


This section contains information that will help en- 
gineers to select sites for buildings for residential, indus- 
trial, and other purposes; to choose locations for high- 
ways; to determine the traflicability of soils; and to locate 
sand, gravel, and rock for use in construction. It will 
also help in planning dams, ponds, and other structures to 
control floods and conserve soil and water. 

The soil map and accompanying report are too gen- 
eralized for some engineering purposes. They should be 
used only in planning more detailed field surveys to deter- 
mine the in-place condition of soils at proposed sites for 
construction. After testing the soil materials and ob- 
serving their behavior in place and under varying condi- 
tions, the engineer can anticipate, to some extent, the en- 


gineering properties of individual soils wherever they are 
mapped. ; 

Some of the terms used by the soil scientist may not be 
familiar to the engineer; other terms, though familiar, 
have special meanings in soil science. The terms used in 
the three tables in this section, as well as other special terms 
used in the report, are discussed in the section “Descrip- 
tions of Soils” or are defined in the Glossary. 


Soil test data 


Engineers who work with foundations and embank- 
ments need to know about the soils. Information about 
soils that cover a large area is especially valuable in the 
construction of highways. This is obtained partly by ob- 
serving soils in the field, by studying the interpretations 
made by soil scientists, and by studying the soil map. 

Table 5 describes the soils and their properties sig- 
nificant to engineering. It was prepared mainly for 
agricultural engineers, but it has information that 1s im- 
portant in other fields of engineering and agriculture. 
The information about many of the soils is estimated be- 
cause samples were taken from the soils in only eight 
soil series in the county (see table 7). The estimates given 
in table 5 were made by comparing the soil with a soil 
that had been tested and by making observations and de- 
terminations in the field. Other information about the 
properties of the soils can be obtained by referring to the 
sections “Descriptions of Soils” and “Detailed Descriptions 
of Soil Profiles.” 

Table 6 gives information about properties of the soils 
that affect engineering. It describes the erodibility haz- 
ard for each soil; the suitability of each soil as a source of 
topping material, of sand, or of fill material for earthen 
embankments; and the suitability of each soil as a site for 
ponds, for drainage, for irrigation, and for terraces or 
diversions. Ratings in this table are based on data in 
table 7, on information in other sections of the report, and 
on experience with the same kinds of soils in other areas. 

Table 7 gives data showing moisture-density relations, 
results of mechanical analysis, and the liquid limit and 
plasticity index for several of the principal soils. Some 
of the soil samples described in table 7 were collected 
by the Soil Conservation Service and were tested by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. The rest were collected and 
tested by the Soil Conservation Service. For the samples 
tested by the Bureau of Public Roads, the engineering soil 
classifications given in this table (AASHO and Unified) 
were based on data obtained by mechanical analysis and 
by tests to determine the liquid limit and plasticity index. 
Results of the mechanical analyses of the Bureau of 
Public Roads were determined by using combined sieve 
and hydrometer methods. Percentages of clay obtained 
by the hydrometer method are not suitable for naming the 
textural classes of soils that are used by the Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

The tests to show liquid limit and plastic Limit measure 
the effect of water on the consistence of the soil material. 
As the moisture content of a soil material increases from 
a dry state, the material changes from a solid to a semi- 
solid or plastic state. As the moisture content is further 
increased, the material changes from a plastic to a liquid 
state. The plastic limit is the moisture content at which 
the soil material passes from a solid toa plastic state. The 
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Tasiy 4.—Estimated potential annual acre yields of wood products from well-managed stands that have good tree density 


{Dashes indicate trees do not grow on soil type or that the soil type is not suited to the species indicated] 


Soil 


North- and east-facing sites ! 
Hardwoods Conifers 


Bd. ft. 
Cords | (Serib- | Cords 


South- and west-facing sites ? 


Hardwoods Conifers 


(Scrib- | Cords | (Serib- | Cords 


Arenzville sil loam__.--_-_----i----------------------- 
Bertrand silt loam..-.-..------------------------------ 
Booné:fine'sand2 22 2i2.502tstocecseet en po ees ose 
Burkhardt sandy loam 
Chaseburg silt loam____.------- 

Currancsilt loam: . 2222 je seeh ect ccee ees at ecasou. 
Dakota fine sandy loam *_____.-_-..--.----------------- 
Dakota loan =: 220 sen teen eet osc eases eek ee 
Downs-silt. loam... 50622 5scecereesse ese estacech ease 
Downs silt loam, benches._.._..-...---------.---------- 
Dubuque silt loam___.--..-------------- +--+ +--+ 
Dubuque silt loam, deep__._-.-------------------------- 
DubuquesoilSs2-. <2 tessccen oo eee ease sooo ste 
Duelm fine sandy loam.___..--.------------------------ 
Mitrick: SitAOAM = 222. oso eee Sete Reese ee oc 
Ettrick silt loam, sandy substratum____-_.-_-.--------_-- 
Fayette silt loam, uplands.---..----.-.----------------- 
Fayette silt loam, valleys...-..-.-.--------------------- 
Gale:silt loam: 22-2225. 5i eee sdee ec oe ose e ces. 
Gotham loamy fine sand 3___--_-.-.-.-------.---------- 
Granby-sandy dant... coo lon Se eee ees bee Cae 
Granby fine sandy loam, stratified substratum variant_._____ 
Gullied lands.:2..s2224. cle ccsul sleet ee eee ec eicct 
Hesch fine sandy loam__-----_-.----------------.~------ 
Flesch ous <2 te Sete eee ole hee Cee ste 
Hixton fine sandy loam______-_._--_-------------------- 
Hixton loam. 222.00s- lee cscs be ec ecb beeen eed 
Hubbard-s0ilss.2. Soh eee eS en ee 
Huntsville silt loam_____.___-_-----------------.------- 
Jackson Silt loam-.s-.c2csoce2s.scodessstce her sese caus 
Judson silt:loamus.cscen estes le Soe cee eceeiee ss 
Lindstrom silt loam.._._-.---.------------------------- 
Loamy alluvial land, poorly drained___.---...----.------ 
Loamy alluvial land_..--.--.------------.----------.-- 
Marsh i224 socusheceueeccespetcee seers ed eee 
Medaty silt loam-.s2sceneccscesenectse ese ces sks seas 
Meridian fine sandy loam ?_____...-2--- eee ee 
Meridian loam: --2ssuccc eens ses dwsesee estes cece d 
Meridian loam, moderately well drained variant 
Norden-silt loam: 2-0 be es oe ioe bee Seskees 
Norden fine sandy loam.__.-.-------------------------- 
Norden loamw.cvoscee sc ovclee sees eke eee eetew esse ce 
Orion:silt loam... 3205-20-22 fe scl ehe eben ec eese c's 
Peat and Muck, shallow_____.-.-.---------------.------ 
Peat and Muck, deep___--.-.-...--.-------------+-----+ 
Plainfield loamy fine sand §._-_-...---------------------- 
Plainfield loamy fine sand, loamy substrata variant 3_.__.__ 
Richwood :silt:loaim.<' 5-20 2¢ seed nse oees sg vo seo ete 
Rivetwash= cso 2sscssccicsse cetces looses sees cues oes ies 
Rowley silt loam______________..---.------------------ 
Sandy alluvial land, poorly drained__--.-------.--------- 
Sandy alluvial land..-..--_--..---------.-------------- 
Sparta loamy fine sand 3_____.__-_--------.-------------- 
Sparta loamy fine sand, loamy substrata variant 3 
Sparta and Plainfield fine sands and Dune land §._-____._. 
Steep stony and rocky land_...-..--.------------------- 
Tell siltvloanivet.s 2.35 2 cise eee ee ese sctbe see & 
Terrace escarpments, loamy..._..---------------------- 
Terrace escarpmnents, sandy____--.---------------------- 
Toddville silt loam....-.--..------------ eee eee 
Trempe loamy fine sand 3____.-_-_--.--.-2---------------- 
Urne-Norden loams_..-..-----------------+------------ 
Wallkill: silt loadings. oo cee see dee eee eee 


1 In narrow valleys and in areas where the trees are partly protected from heat and from drying winds. 


2. On ridgetops and slopes where the soils are exposed to hi 


gh temperatures and drying winds. 


3In areas where the water table is within 10 feet of the surface, yields of timber are higher. 
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liquid limit is the moisture content at which the material 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. The plasticity 
Index is the numerical difference between the liquid limit 
and plastic limit. It indicates the range of moisture con- 
tent within which a soil material is in a plastic condition. 

Tests to show liquid limit and plastic hmit were not run 
in the samples tested by the Soil Conservation Service. 
For the samples tested by SCS, the data shown in table 7 
under the columns for liquid limit and plasticity index are 
estimates based on comparisons with other soils. The 
American Association of State Highway Officials 
(AASHO) and the Unified Classification rating for these 
samples are also estimates based on comparisons with 
similar soils. 


Problems in engineering 


Soils that erode easily or that are poorly drained present 
special problems in engineering. For example, the soils 
that have clean sand in the profile and a water table far 
from the surface are susceptible to erosion by wind when 
they are exposed in road cuts. 

In constructing roads it is particularly important to 
know the location of poorly drained soils. In such areas 
seepage along the backslopes of cuts may result in slump- 
ing or sliding of the overlying material. A perched water 
table beneath a pavement may cause the foundation mate- 
rial to be saturated. Alternate freezing and thawing of 
this saturated material results in differential change in 
volume and differences in bearing capacity. Conse- 
quently, before beginning to construct a road, it is impor- 
tant to know the location of poorly drained areas. These 
poorly drained areas should be inspected in greater de- 
tail than others to determine the need for interceptor 
drains and underdrains. 

The soils of uplands in Buffalo County are well drained, 
but extensive areas of poorly drained soils occur on the 
terraces and on bottoms along streams. In some of these 
areas there are deposits of organic material. If deposits 
of organic matter are present they are detrimental to most 
types of construction and should be removed. 

Roads through poorly drained areas must be provided 
with adequate drainage. Some of the sandy soils that have 
a high water table may be made more suitable as a source 
of borrow material, as well as for excavation for roads, 
if drainage ditches are constructed before earthwork is 
started. Some areas in the lower parts of the bottom lands 
are flooded each year. Therefore, consideration should be 
given to constructing embankments to protect structures 
on these lowlands. 

*Soil materials that contain a high proportion of very 
fine sand, silt, and clay are very susceptible to frost action. 
They are, therefore, less suitable than coarser textured soils 
for use in the upper parts of subgrades. They are also less 
suitable for the foundations of pavements. 


Agriculture 


The first permanent settlements in the area that is now 
Buffalo County were made about 1842. In 1847, other 
settlers came to the area from Switzerland. Later, be- 
tween 1850 and 1860, many settlers arrived from Norway, 
Germany, and Switzerland, and still later, during the 


period from 1860 to 1870, a new group of settlers arrived 
from Germany. The settlers were attracted by the good 
soils and water and by the plentiful grass. 

The settlers found that the land was fairly easy to break. 
Much of the area consisted of natural prairies, and there 
were only a few scattered trees. The prairies could be 
broken and farmed with little difficulty. Stones were 
almost entirely absent, except on the steep bluffs like those 
along the Mississippi River. 

During the early years, when farming was developing 
in the county, lumbering was important. In 1857, the 
first sawmill was established at what is now the site of 
Buffalo City. As logging centers were established at Kau 
Claire and Chippewa Falls, logging operations moved 
into the northern part of the county. 

Early agriculture in the county consisted mainly of 
growing wheat. By 1878, a custom flourmill had been es- 
tablished at Mondovi. Local farmers had their wheat 
ground at the mill and transported the flour by wagon to 
the large market at Eau Claire or shipped it across the 
river to Winona, Minn. After 1880, the growing of wheat 
declined rapidly because of increasing competition from 
States farther west. Dairying then became the principal 
source of income on the farms. 

In the following pages the present-day agriculture of 
the county is desorbed. The statistics used are mainly 
from reports published by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Land Use 


In 1954, farms occupied 895,848 acres in Buffalo County, 
or 86.9 percent of the total land area. In 1954, the farm- 
land by use and the acreage used for each purpose were 
as follows: 


Acres Percent 
Cropland, total-._---.---_------- 183, 037 46.2 
Harvested ~--...----.----- - 185, 163 34.1 
Used only for pasture______.-___-- 41, 561 10.5 
Not harvested or pastured 6, 318 1.6 
Woodland, total.____-__-----------~.----- - 154, 358 89.0 
Pastured -.+.---------=-~<2--=--=+---4 76, 972 19. 4 
Not pastured.------.----_-.---------- 77, 386 19. 6 
Other land pastured (not cropland and not 
woodland) ----------------------------- 36, 786 9.3 
Land pastured, total__-___-----.----------- 155, 319 39. 2 
Other land (house lots, roads, wasteland, and 
§00N) ae tee ee ee 21, 667 5.5 


Types and Sizes of Farms 


Buffalo County had a total of 1,682 farms in 1954. Of 
these, 178 were miscellaneous and unclassified. The rest, 
listed according to the major source of income, were as 


follows: 
Number Percent 


Dairy farms.----_---------~-------------- 


Poultry farms_--_..---~------~------------- 20 1.2 
Livestock farms other than dairy and poultry_ 278 16.5 
General farms___....--------~--------~------ 150 8.9 
Primarily livestock_.-_-_._------~-----~- 145 6.8 
Crop and livestock _____.--------------- 35 Qo 
Cash grain_..--------.--.-~-----------~---- 55 3.3 


The size of farms in the county varies greatly, but the 
average-sized farm in 1954 was 235.3 acres. In contrast, 
the average-sized farm in 1920 was only 200.2 acres. As 
the size of farms increased, the number of farms decreased. 
In 1954, there were approximately three-fourths as many 
farms in the county as there were early in the century. 
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Tasue 5.— Brief description of the soils of Buffalo County 


Map 
symbol 


Soil 


Soil description 


Depth to bedrock 


Cu 


DbA 
DbB 


DaA 
DaB 
DaB2 


DcB 
DcB2 


DcC2 


DdB 
DdC2 
Dd D2 


Arenzville silt loam. 


Bertrand silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Bertrand silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Bertrand silt, loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 

Bertrand silt loam, 6 to 12 percent. slopes. 

Bertrand silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 


Boone fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Boone fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. ; 

Boone fine sand, 12 to 40 percent slopes, 
eroded. 


Burkhardt sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Burkhardt sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Burkhardt sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 


Chaseburg silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Chaseburg silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Chaseburg silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 


Curran silt loam. 


Dakota loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Dakota loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


Dakota fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 

Dakota fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 pereent 
slopes. 

Dakota fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 


Downs silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


Downs silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 

Downs silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 


Downs silt loam, benches, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, 

Downs silt loam, benches, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 

Downs silt loam, benches, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Moderately well drained to well drained, deep, silty allu- 
vial soil on the nearly level flood plains of streams; the 
surface laver is a friable, granular silt loam; the under- 
lying material is friable, massive silt that contains a few 
lenses of fine sand. 


Well-drained, silty soils on terraces along streams; the 
surface layer is friable, granular silt loam; the subsoil 
is firm, blocky silty clay loam; and the underlying ma- 
terial is friable, stratified silt and sand at depths below 
42 inches. 


Excessively drained, sandy upland soils over sandstone 
bedrock; the surface layer is very friable, single-grained 
fine sand or loamy fine sand; the subsoil is loose, single- 
grained fine sand. 


Somewhat excessively drained soils on terraces along 
streams; formed in coarse-textured outwash, 18 to 24 
inches thick over sand; the surface layer is very friable, 
granular sandy loam; the subsoil is very friable, weak, 
blocky sandy loam; and the underlying material is 
stratified, loose, single-grained sand and gravel. 


Well drained to moderately well drained, silty alluvial soils 
in narrow valleys and on fans; the surface layer is 
friable, granular fine sandy loam or silt loam over a 
substratum of friable, massive silt loam; in some places 
there are strata of fine sand in the profile, and in places 
there are stones on the surface. 


Somewhat poorly drained, nearly level, silty soil on 
terraces along streams; the surface layer is friable, 
granular silt loam; the subsoil is a firm, blocky silty clay 
loam; and the substratum is massive, firm, silty material ; 
in places stratified sand and silt occur below a depth 
of 40 inches. 


Well-drained, nearly level to gently sloping soils on 
terraces along streams; formed in medium-textured 
outwash 24 to 36 inches thick over sand; the surface 
layer is friable, granular loam; the subsoil is friable, 
blocky loam underlain by stratified, loose, single- 
grained sand that contains a few pebbles. 


Somewhat excessively drained soils on terraces along 
streams; formed in coarse-textured outwash 24 to 36 
inches thick over sand; the surface layer is very friable, 
granular sandy loam; the subsoil is friable, blocky 
sandy loam to loam; and the underlying material is 
stratified, loose, single-grained sand that contains a 
few pebbles. 


Well-drained, deep, silty soils on upland ridges; the 
surface layer is friable, granular silt loam; the subsoil 
is firm, blocky silty clay loam; and the substratum is 
friable, massive silt loam. 


Well-drained, deep, silty soils on high stream benches; 
the surface layer is. friable, granular silt loam; the 
subsoil is firm, blocky, light silty clay loam; and the 
substratum is weakly laminated, friable silt loam. 


20 feet or more. _ 


20 feet or more__ 


20 inches to 4 


feet. 


20 feet or more__ 


More than 4 feet_ 


20 feet or more__ 


20 feet or more_- 


20 feet or more__ 


More than 4 feet_ 


4 to 15 feet_____ 
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and estimates of properties significant to engineering 


Geologie formation 


Permeability of 


Infiltration rate ? 


Depth to 


Wet consistence 


Substratum 


Tn crrvcst838 


Reaction 4 


Lower Magnesian 
dolomite. 


Franconia sandstone. 


Moderate___------ 


Moderate.__------ 


Intermediate_.- - 


Intermediate__. - 


Very deep__-- 


Very deep-_-.- 


subsoil ! water table 3 
Subsoil 
beets te cena ass Moderate_....._..| Intermediate..._| 5 to 10 feet___| Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 
Re AD tea ake Sets See Moderate_.-...---| Intermediate__..| More than 10 | Slightly sticky; 
feet. slightly plas- 
tic. 
Cambrian sand- Very rapid__-_- ~~~ High_-____.---- Very deep___-} Nonsticky; non- 
stone. plastic. 
ie Geeta Nar Ee aaa Moderately rapid:_| High....-------| More than Nonsticky; 
5 feet. nonplastic. 
Cambrian sandstone.| Moderate.__-..---| Intermediate___.| More than Nonsticky; 
5 feet. nonplastic. 
Sa Oe a Moderately slow. _| Intermediate____| 3 to 6 feet_.._| Slightly sticky; 
slightly 
plastic. 
U oo. WUE E oe eewese ew Moderate_______--] Intermediate__.-| More than Slightly sticky; 
5 feet. | slightly 
plastic. 
ie Wek le See es Moderately rapid__| High._----.----| More than Nonsticky; 
5 feet. nonplastic. 


Slightly sticky; 
slightly 
plastic. 


Slightly sticky; 
slightly 
plastic. 


Nonsticky ; non- 
plastic. 


Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 


Nonsticky ; non- 
plastic. 


Nonsticky; 
nonplastic. 


Nonsticky; 
nonplastic. 


Slightly sticky; 
slightly 
plastic. 


Nonsticky; 
nonplastic 


Nonsticky; 
nonplastic. 


Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 


Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 


Medium acid to 
neutral, 


Strongly acid to 
slightly acid. 


Medium acid to 
strongly acid. 


Medium acid to 
slightly acid. 


Medium acid to 
neutral. 


Slightly acid to 
strongly acid. 


Medium acid to 
neutral. 


Strongly acid to 
neutral. 


Strongly acid to 
slightly acid. 


Strongly acid to 
slightly acid. 
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Map Soil 
symbol 

DeB Dubuque silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

DeB2 Dubuque silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 

Dec Dubuque silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

DeC2 Dubuque silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 

DeD Dubuque silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

DeD2 Dubuque silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 

DeE Dubuque silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes. 

DeE2 Dubuque silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 

DeF2 Dubuque silt loam, 30 to 40 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

DpB | Dubuque silt loam, deep, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. 

DpB2 Dubuque silt loam, deep, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 

Dpc Dubuque silt loam, deep, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes. 

DpC2 Dubuque silt loam, deep, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 

DuC3 Dubuque soils, deep, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

DpD Dubuque silt loam, deep, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes. 

DpD2 Dubuque silt loam, deep, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 

DuD3 Dubuque soils, deep, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

DpE Dubuque silt loam, deep, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes. 

DpE2 Dubuque silt loam, deep, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, moderately and severely eroded. 

DsC3 Dubuque soils, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

DsD3 Dubuque soils, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

DsE3 Dubuque soils, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Dy Duelm fine sandy loam. 

Dw Duelm fine sandy loam, high water table. 

Es Ettrick silt loam. 

Et Kittrick silt loam, sandy substratum. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


TaBLe 5.—Brief description of the soils of Buffalo County 


Soil description 


Well-drained soils on upland ridges; formed in a thin 
layer of silt over reddish clay that overlies limestone; 
the surface layer is friable, granular silt loam; the 
subsoil is firm, angular blocky silty clay loam; and the 
substratum is angular blocky clay that contains 
angular fragments of chert’ in many places. 


Well-drained soils on upland ridges; formed in a moder- 
ately deep blanket of silt that overlies reddish clay; the 
surface layer is friable, granular silt loam; the subsoil is 
firm, blocky silty clay loam; and the substratum is an- 
gular blocky, gritty clay that contains many fragments 
of chert and overlies limestone bedrock. 


Well-drained, thin soils on upland ridges; formed in 
reddish clay that overlies limestone bedrock; the typical 
surface layer is firm, granular silty clay loam; the 
subsoil is angular blocky silty clay; and the sub- 
stratum is angular blocky clay that contains many 
fragments of chert. 


Moderately well drained to somewhat poorly drained 
soil on nearly level terraccs along streams; formed in 
medium-textured outwash 24 to 36 inches thick; the 
surface layer is friable, granular loam or fine sandy 
loam; the subsoil, a weak, blocky loam or fine sandy 
loam, is underlain by stratified, loose, single-grained 
sand that contains a few pebbles. 


Poorly drained soil in nearly level arcas or depressions 
on terraces along streams; formed in medium-textured 
outwash 24 to 36 inches thick over sand; the surface 
layer is friable or mucky fine sandy loam; the subsoil, 
a weak, blocky loam, is underlain by stratified, loose, 
single-grained sand containing a few pebbles. 


Poorly drained, deep soil in nearly level areas or in de- 
pressions; formed in silty alluvium on stream bottoms; 
the surface layer is friable, granular silt loam; the 
subsoil is a firm, blocky silty clay loam that extends 
to a depth of 36 to 48 inches; the underlying material 
is massive silt. 


Poorly drained soil in nearly level areas or in depressions; 
formed in silty alluvium on stream bottoms; the sur- 
face layer is friable, granular silt loam; the subsoil, a 
weakly developed silty clay loam, extends to a depth 
of 24 to 36 inches; it overlies strata of fine sand and 
coarse silt. 


Depth to 
bedrock 


2 to 5 feet____-- 


3 to 6 feet___-.- 


1 to 3 feet._____ 


20 feet or more__ 


20 feet or more_. 


20 feet or more__ 


20 feet or more__ 
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Geologic formation 


Permeability of 
subsoil } 


Infiltration rate 2 


Depth to 
water table 3 


Wet consistence 


Subsoil 


Lower Magnesian 
dolomite. 


Lower Magnesian 
dolomite. 


Lower Magnesian 
dolomite. 


Moderately slow_-. 


Moderate__....--- 


Moderately slow. . 


Moderate_...._--- 


Moderate_______.. 


Moderately slow_- 


Moderately slow 
to slow. 


Intermediate. _._ 


Intermediate___- 


Intermediate_..- 


Intermediate. ___ 


Intermediate____ 


Intermediate____ 


Intermediate____ 


Very deep_--- 


Very deep. ._- 


Very deep..-- 


3 to 5 feet____ 


14 to 2 feet____ 


1 to 2 feet__. 


1 to 2 feet. __ 


Slightly sticky; 
slightly 
plastic. 


Slightly sticky; 
slightly 
plastic. 


Slightly plastic._ 


Slightly sticky; 
slightly 
plastic. 


Slightly sticky; 
slightly 
plastic. 


Slightly sticky; 


slightly 
plastic. 


Slightly sticky; 
slightly 
plastic. 


Substratum 


Reaction 4 


Very sticky; 
very plastic. 


Very sticky; 
very plastic. 


Very sticky; 
very plastic. 


Nonsticky ; 
nonplastic. 


Nonsticky ; 
nonplastic. 


Slightly sticky; 


slightly 
plastic. 


Nonsticky; 
nonplastic. 


Strongly acid to 
slightly acid. 


Slightly acid to 
medium acid. 


Strongly acid to 
slightly acid. 


Strongly acid to 
slightly acid. 


Slightly acid to 
neutral. 


Neutral to mildly 
alkaline. 


Neutral to mildly 
alkaline. 
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TaBie 5.—Brief description of the soils of Buffalo County 


Map Soil Soil description Depth to 
symbol bedrock 
FaB Fayette silt loam, uplands, 2 to 6 percent | Well-drained, deep, silty soils on upland ridges; the | More than 4 
slopes. surface layer is friable, granular silt loam; the subsoil feet. 
FaB2 Fayette silt loam, uplands, 2 to 6 percent is firm, blocky silty clay loam; and the substratum is 
slopes, moderately eroded. friable, massive silt loam. 
FaC Fayette silt loam, uplands, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes. 
FaC2 Fayette silt loam, uplands, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 
FaC3 Fayette silt loam, uplands, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 
FaD Fayette silt loam, uplands, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes. 
FaD2 Fayette silt loam, uplands, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 
FaD3 Fayette silt loam, uplands, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 
FaE Fayette silt loam, uplands, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes. 
Fak2 Fayette silt loam, uplands, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 
Fab3 Fayette silt loam, uplands, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 
FvB Fayette silt loam, valleys, 2 to 6 pereent | Well-drained, deep, silty soils on valley slopes of uplands; | More than 4 feet__ 
slopes. the surface layer is friable, granular silt, loam; the sub- 
_ Fv Fayette silt loam, valleys, 6 to 12 percent soil is firm, blocky, light silty clay loam; and the sub- 
slopes. stratum is friable, massive, silty material; thin strata 
FvC2 Fayette silt loam, valleys, 6 to 12 percent of fine sandy loam are at the surface or in the solum. 
slopes, moder:tely eroded. 
FvC3 Fayette silt loam, valleys, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely croded. 
FvD Fayette silt loam, valleys, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes. 
FyvD2 Fayette silt loam, valleys, 12 to 20 percent, 
slopes, moderately eroded. 
FvD3 Fayette silt loam, valleys, 12 to 20 percent, 
slopes, severely eroded. 
FvE Fayette silt loam, valleys, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes. 
FvE2 Fayette silt loam, valleys, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 
FvE3 Fayette silt loam, valleys, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 
GaB2 Gale silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moder- | Well-drained, moderately deep, silty soils underlain by | 2 to 4 feet..--.- 
ately eroded. sandstone on valley slopes of uplands; the surface layer 
GaC2 Gale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, mod- is friable, granular silt loam; the underlying material is 
erately eroded. firm, blocky silty clay loam that grades to the sub- 
GaC3 Gale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, se- stratum of loose, single-grained fine sand, which, in 
verely eroded. turn, rests on sandstone bedrock. 
GaD Gale silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 
GaD2 Gale silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, mod- 
| _ erately eroded. 
GaD3 Gale silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded. 
GaE Gale silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes. 
GaE2 | Gale silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, mod- 
| — erately eroded. 
GaE3 Gale silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded. 
GoA Gotham loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent | Somewhat excessively drained, sandy soils on terraces | 20 feet or more. 
slopes. along streams; the surface layer is very friable, granular 
GoB Gotham loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent loamy fine sand; the subsoil is friable, blocky sandy 
slopes. loam to loamy fine sand; and the underlying material 
GoB2 Gotham loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent is loose, single-grained fine sand, which is at a depth of 
slopes, eroded. more than 2 feet. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Geologie formation 


Permeability of 


Infiltration rate 2 


| Lower Magnesian 
dolomite. 


| Cambrian sandstone_ 


Cambrian and St. 
Peter sandstones. 


subsoil ! 
Moderate.__.____- Intermediate. __- 
Moderate_______-- Intermediate.__- 
Moderate__._.._.- Intermediate. __- 
Moderately rapid..| High._......-_. 


Depth to 
water table 3 


Very deep-_--_ 


Very deep__-- 


Very deep__-- 


More than 
10 feet. 


Wet consistence 


Subsoil 


Slightly sticky; 
slightly 
plastic. 


Slightly sticky; 
slightly plastic 


Slightly sticky ; 
slightly 
plastic. 


Nonsticky: 
nonplastic. 


Substratum 


Nonsticky; 
nonplastic. 


Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 


Nonsticky ; 
nonplastic. 


Nonsticky; 
nonplastic. 
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Reaction 4 


Strongly acid to 
medium acid. 


Slightly acid to me- 
dium acid. 


Strongly acid to 
medium acid. 


Strongly acid to 
slightly acid. 
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Tasin 5.—Brief description of the soils of Buffalo County 


Map 
symbol 


Gr 


Gs 


HtF 
HtF2 


Soil 


Soil description 


Depth to 
bedrock 


Granby sandy loam. 


Granby fine sandy loam, stratified sub- 
stratum variant. 


Gullied land. 


Hesch fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Hesch fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 

Hesch fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 

Hesch fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, 

Hesch fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 


Hesch loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded. 

Hesch loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded. 

Hesch loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes. 

Hesch loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded. 


Hixton fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 

Hixton fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 

Hixton fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

Hixton fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes. 

Hixton fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 

Hixton fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 


Hixton loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Hixton loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded. 

Hixton loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Hixton loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded. 

Hixton loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Hixton loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Hixton loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded. 

Hixton loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severe- 
ly eroded. 

Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 
percent slopes. 

Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 
percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 
percent slopes, severely eroded. 


Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 30 to 40 
percent slopes. 

Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 30 to 40 
percent slopes, moderately eroded. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Poorly drained soil in low spots on terraces along streams; 
the surface layer is friable, granular loam; it is under- 
lain by a platy loam that extends to a depth of 2 to 3 
feet; the underlying material is loose sand that con- 
tains strata of finer textured material. 


Somewhat poorly drained, nearly level to gently undulat- 
ing soils on terraces along streams; the surface layer is 
friable, granular fine sandy loam; the subsoil is a firm, 
blocky sandy clay loam to loam; the underlying ma- 
es consists of alternate layers of sands, silts, and 
clays. 


Land dissected by deep gullies; its texture ranges from 
sand to silt. 


Somewhat excessively drained, sandy soils on upland 
valley slopes; the surface layer is very friable, granular 
sandy loam; the subsoil is blocky fine sandy loam; and 
the underlying material is loose, single-grained sand that 
grades to sandstone bedrock. 


Well-drained soils on valley slopes; formed in medium- 
textured materials 2 to 3 feet thick over sandstone; the 
surface layer is friable, granular loam; the subsoil is 
friable, blocky fine sandy loam to sandy clay loam; it 
overlies loose, single-grained fine sand. 


Somewhat excessively drained, sandy soils on upland 
ridges and valley slopes; the surface layer is very 
friable, granular sandy loam; the subsoil is firm, blocky 
loam; and the substratum is loose, single-grained fine 
sand. 


Well-drained, medium-textured soils on upland ridges and 
valley slopes; the surface layer is very friable, granular 
loam; the subsoil is firm, blocky loam, and the sub- 
stratum is loose, single-grained fine sand over sandstone. 


More than 3 
feet. 


20 feet or more__|} 


244 to 4 feet_.__. 


214 to 4 feet... 


214 to 4 feet____- 
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Geologic formation 


Permeability of 
subsoil ! 


Infiltration rate ? 


Depth to 
water table? 


Wet consistence 


Subsoil 


Substratum 


Reaction 4 


Cambrian sandstone_ 


Cambrian sandstone_ 


Cambrian sandstone_ 


Cambrian sandstone_ 


Moderately slow-- 


Moderate__..----- 


Moderately rapid_- 


Moderate_._...... 


Moderately rapid_- 


Moderate.._-____- 


Intermediate... 


Intermediate_.-_ 


Intermediate__-_ 


High..-.-_-- (8 


Intermediate.._. 


2 to 5 feet___- 


4 to 6 feet____ 


Very deep.... 


Very deep..-. 


Very deep_-_- 


Very deep-_--- 


Slightly sticky; 
slightly 
plastic. 


Slightly sticky; 
slightly 
plastic. 


Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 


Slightly sticky; 
slightly 
plastic. 


Slightly sticky; 
slightly 
plastic. 


Slightly sticky; 
slightly 
plastic. 


Slightly sticky; 
slightly 
plastic. 


Slightly sticky; 
slightly 
plastic. 


Nonsticky ; non- 
plastic. 


Nonsticky ; non- 
plastic. 


Nonsticky; 
nonplastic. 


Nonsticky; 
nonplastie. 


Strongly acid to 
medium acid. 


Medium acid to 


slightly acid. 


Slightly acid to 
neutral. 


Medium acid to 
neutral. 


Strongly acid to 
medium acid. 


Strongly acid to 
medium acid. 
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Map 
symbol 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1957, NO. 13 


Tasie 5.—Brief description of the soils of Buffalo County 


Soil 


HuA 
HuB 


Hv 


JaA 
JaB 
JaB2 


JuA 
JuB 
Juc 


LsC 
LsC2 


LsD2 


Ls& 
LsE2 


Lv 


Lw 


MeA 
MeB 


MeB2 
MeC2 


MmA 
MmB 
MmB2 


MmC2 


Hubbard soils, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Hubbard soils, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


Huntsville silt loam. 


Jackson silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Jackson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Jackson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 


Judson silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Judson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Judson silt l6am, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 


Lindstrom silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 


Lindstrom silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 

Lindstrom silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 

Lindstrom silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes. 

Lindstrom silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded, 


Loamy alluvial land, poorly drained. 


Loamy alluvial land. 


Marsh. 


Medary silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Medary silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 


Meridian fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 

Meridian fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. 


Meridian fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent. 
slopes, moderately eroded. 

Meridian fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 


Meridian loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Meridian loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Meridian loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded. 

Meridian loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Soil description 


Depth to 
bedrock 


Somewhat excessively drained, sandy soils on stream ter- 
races; the surface layer is very friable, granular sandy 
loam or loamy fine sand; the subsoil is a poorly defined, 
friable sandy loam; it is underlain by loose, single-grained 
sand at a depth ranging from 2 to 3 feet. 


Moderately well drained to well drained, deep, silty allu- 
vial soil on the nearly level flood plains of streams; the 
solum consists of friable silt loam; it is more than 42 
inches thick and is high in organic matter. 


Moderately well drained, deep, silty soils on nearly level to 
gently sloping terraces along streams; the surface layer 
is friable, granular silt loam; the subsoil is a firm, blocky 
silty clay loam; it overlies a friable, massive, silty sub- 
stratum; in places stratified fine sand and silt are at a 
depth below 42 inches. 


Moderately well drained to well drained, silty alluvial soils 
in narrow valleys and on fans; the surface layer is friable, 
granular silt loam; the subsoil is a friable, blocky, heavy 
silt loam; it overlies a friable, massive, silty substratum ; 
in places there are thin layers of fine sand in the profile. 


Well-drained, deep, silty soils on valley slopes in uplands; 
the surface layer is friable, granular silt loam; the sub- 
soil is a firm, blocky, light silty clay loam; it overlies a 
friable, massive, silty substratum; in places there are 
thin layers of fine sand in the profile. 


Poorly drained, mixed, sandy and silty (mostly silty) 
soi] materials, more than 40 inches thick, on the 
nearly level flood plains of streams. 


Moderately well drained, mixed, sandy and silty (mostly 
silty) soil materials, more than 40 inches thick, on the 
nearly level flood plains of streams. 


Poorly drained, mixed organic and alluvial deposits 
along stream bottoms; flooded during most of the 
year. 


Well drained to moderately well drained, deep soils on 
nearly level to gently sloping terraces along streams; 
the surface layer is friable, granular silt loam; the sub- 
soil is very firm, angular blocky clay; and the sub- 
stratum is massive, red clay; in places sand occurs at a 
depth below 42 inches. 


Somewhat excessively drained, sandy soils that are 2 to 3 
feet thick over sand and on terraces along streams; the 
surface layer is very friable, granular sandy loam; the 
subsoil is friable, blocky loam; and the substratum is 
loose, single-grained fine sand; thin layers of finer tex- 
tured material occur in places in the substratum. 


Well-drained, medium-textured soils that are 2 to 3 feet 
thick over sand and on terraces along streams; the sur- 
face layer is friable, granular loam; the subsoil is firm, 
blocky loam to sandy clay loam; and the substratum is 
loose, single-grained sand; in places there are thin layers 
of finer textured material in the substratum. 


20 feet or more. 


20 fect or more__ 


20 feet or more__ 


More than 4 feet. 


More than 4 feet_ 


20 feet or more. 


20 feet or more__ 


20 feet or more_. 


20 feet or more__ 


20 feet or more_- 


20 feet or more-- 
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Geologie formation 


Cambrian sandstone_ 


Cambrian sandstonec_ 


Permeability of 
subsoil } 


Moderately rapid__ 


Moderate_..__--- 


Moderate____-..-- 


Moderate___._---- 


Moderate.____-- 


Moderate... _--_ 


Moderate_______ 


Moderately slow___ 


Moderately rapid__ 


Moderate...-_.--- 


Infiltration rate 2 


Intermediate____ 


Intermediate____ 


Intermediate____ 


Intermediate.____ 


Intermediate ____ 


Intermediate____ 


Intermediate ---_ 
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Depth to 
water table ? 


More than 6 
feet. 


5 to 10 feet. 


5 to 10 feet. 


More than 5 
feet. 


Very deep. __- 


1 to 5 feet.__ 


5 to 10 feet___ 


Less than 1 
foot. 


More than 5_. 


More than 10_ 


Wet consistence 


Subsoil 


Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 


Nonsticky ; non- 
plastic. 


Slightly sticky; 
slightly plastic. 


Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 


Slightly sticky; 
slightly plastic. 


Nonsticky ; non- 
plastic. 


Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 


Very sticky; 
very plastic. 


Slightly sticky; 
slightly plas- 
tic. 


Slightly sticky; 
slightly plas- 
tic. 


Substratum 


Reaction ¢ 


Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 


Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 


Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 


Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 


Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 


Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 


Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 


Very sticky; 
very plastic. 


Nonsticky; 
nonplastic. 


Nonsticky; 
nonplastie. 


Medium acid to 
neutral. 


Neutral to mildly 
alkaline. 


Medium acid to 
strongly acid. 


Neutral to slightly 
acid, 

Slightly acid to 
neutral, 
Slightly acid to 
neutral. 
Slightly acid to 
neutral, 
Medium acid to 


slightly acid. 


Medium acid to 
slightly acid. 


Medium acid to 
slightly acid. 
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Map 
symbol 


Pa 


Pd 


PfA 
PfB 
PIB2 
PfC2 


Ps 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1957, NO. 13 


Soil 


Meridian loam, moderately well drained 
variant, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Meridian loam, moderately well drained 
variant, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


Norden fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 

Norden fine sandy loam. 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 

Norden fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes. 

Norden fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 

Norden fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 


Norden loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Norden loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded. 

Norden loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded. 

Norden loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded. 


Norden silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 

Norden silt: loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Norden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 

Norden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Norden silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes. 

Norden silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 

Norden silt ioam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 


Orion silt loam. 


Peat and Muck, shallow. 


Peat and Muck, deep. 


Plainfield loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 

Plainfield loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. 

Plainfield loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

Plainfield loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded. 


Plainfield loamy fine sand, loamy substrata 
variant. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Tasie 5.—Brief description of the soils of Buffalo County 


Soil description 


Moderately well drained, medium-textured, nearly level 
to gently undulating soils on terraces along streams; the 
surface layer is friable, granular loam; the subsoil is 
firm, blocky loam; and the underlying material is loose, 
single-grained, stratified sand at a depth of 2 to 3 feet. 


Well-drained, sandy soils formed in medium-textured 
materials, 2 to 3 feet thick, over fine-grained, greenish 
sandstone of the Franconia formation; the soils are on 
valley slopes; the surface layer is friable, granular silt 
loam; the subsoil is blocky fine sandy loam to gritty silt 
loam; it rests on partially weathered, fine-grained 
sandstone. 


Well-drained, medium-textured soils, 2 to 3 feet thick 
over fine-grained, greenish sandstone of the Franconia 
formation; the soils are predominantly on valley slopes; 
the surface layer is a friable, granular loam; the subsoil 
is a firm, blocky very fine sandy loam or gritty silt loam 
that rests on partially weathered, greenish, fine-grained 
sandstone. 


Well-drained, silty soils of uplands, predominantly on 
valley slopes; the soils are 28 to 42 inches thick over 
fine-grained, greenish sandstone of the Franconia 
formation; the surface layer is friable, granular silt 
loam; the subsoil is a firm, blocky silty clay loam that 
rests on partially weathered, fine-grained sandstone. 


Somewhat poorly drained, deep, silty alluvial soil on 
nearly level flood plains along streams; the surface 
layer is friable, granular silt loam; it overlies friable, 
laminated silt loam that commonly contains lenses of 
fine sand. 


Poorly drained organic soils in depressions on the flood 
plains of streams. 


Poorly drained organic soils in depressions on the flood 
plains of streams; the organic materials are 12 to 42 
inches thick, and in most places they overlie sand; in 
a few places they overlie loam. 


Excessively drained, deep, sandy soils on nearly level to | 


undulating terraces along streams; the surface layer is 
very friable, granular loamy fine sand that grades to 
loose, single-grained, stratified sand with increasing 
depth. 


Somewhat excessively drained, deep, sandy soils on 
nearly level terraces along streams; similar to the 
Plainfield loamy fine sands, but one or more layers of 
finer textured material occur within the loose sand 
3 to 6 feet below the surface; these layers are loamy, 
silty, or clayey and are 1 to 6 inches thick. 


Depth to 
bedrock 


20 feet. or more__ 


2% to 4 feet____- 


3 to 4 feet______ 


3 to 5 feet.__..- 


20 feet or more_- 


20 feet or more... 


Very deep_._--- 


20 feet or more._ 


20 feet or more.__ 


BUFFALO COUNTY, WISCONSIN 


and estimates of properties significant to engineering—Continued 


Geologic formation 


Franconia sandstone_ 


Franconia sandstone. 


Franconia sandstone. 


§92930—62-—_5 


Permeability of 
subsoil ! 


Moderate_---_-_-- 


Moderate..--~._-.- 


Moderate.__--.--- 


Moderate.._---.-- 


Moderate__.---._- 


Moderate__.-_--_- 


Moderate.-------- 


Very rapid__------ 


Infiltration rate ? 


Intermediate---- 


Intermediate_..- 


Intermediate____ 


Intermediate. -- 


Intermediate____ 


Depth to 
water table § 


3 to 6 feet___- 


Very deep-.-- 


Very deep---_- 


Very deep--_- 


3 to 5 feet___- 


Less than 1 
foot. 


Less than 1 
foot. 


More than 5 
feet. 


More than 5 
feet. 
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Wet consistence 


Subsoil 


Slightly sticky; 
slightly plas- 
tic. 


Slightly sticky; 
nonplastic. 


Slightly sticky; 


slightly 
plastic. 


Slightly sticky; 
slightly 
plastic. 


Nonsticky ; non- 
plastic. 


Nonsticky ; non- 
plastic. 


Nonsticky ; non- 
plastic. 


Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 


Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 


Substratum 


Nonsticky; 
nonplastic. 


Nonsticky; 
nonplastic. 


Nonsticky ; 
nonplastie. 


Nonsticky; 
nonplastic. 


Slightly sticky; 
slightly 
plastic. 


Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 


Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 


Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 


Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 


Reaction 4 


Medium acid to 
slightly acid. 


Strongly acid to 
medium acid. 


| Medium acid to 


slightly acid. 


Strongly acid to 
medium acid. 


Slightly acid to 
neutral. 


Neutral to moder- 


ately alkaline. 


Neutral to moder- 


ately alkaline. 


Slightly acid to 
strongly acid. 


Medium acid to 
neutral. 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1957, NO. 13 


TaBie 5.—Brief description of the soils of Buffalo County 


Map 
symbol 


Ro 


Sa 
Sd 


SpA 
SpB 
SpB2 
Spc 
SpC2 


Sr 


Ss 


St 


TeA 
TeB 


Soil 


Richwood silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Richwood silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Richwood silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded, 


Riverwash. 


Rowley silt loam. 


Sandy alluvial land, poorly drained. 
Sandy alluyial land. 


Sparta loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 

Sparta loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. 

Sparta loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

Sparta loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes. 

Sparta loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded. 


Sparta loamy fine sand, loamy substrata 
variant. 


Sparta and Plainfield fine sands and Dune 
land. 


Steep stony and rocky land. 


Tell silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Tell silt loam,.2 to 6 percent slopes.. 


Terrace escarpments, loamy. 
Terrace escarpments, sandy. 


Toddville silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Toddville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


Trempe loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 

Trempe loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. 

Trempe loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

Trempe loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Soil description 


Well-drained, deep, silty soils on terraces along streams; 
the surface layer is friable, granular silt loam; the sub- 
soil is a firm, blocky, light silty clay loam; it overlies 
stratified silt and fine sand, which are at a depth below 
42 inches. 


Excessively drained, mixed, sandy and gravelly stream 
deposits on nearly level flood plains. 


Somewhat poorly drained, deep, silty soil on nearly level 
terraces along streams; the surface layer is friable, gran- 
ular silt loam; the subsoil is firm, blocky silty clay loam 
that overlies friable silt; fine sand occurs in places at a 
depth below 42 inches. 


Poorly drained, mixed, sandy materials on the nearly level 
flood plains of streams. 


Moderately well drained, mixed, sandy materials on the 
nearly level flood plains of streams. 


Excessively drained, deep, sandy soils on nearly level to 
undulating terraces along streams; the surface layer is 
a very friable loamy fine sand that grades to loose, 
single-grained, stratified sand with increasing depth. 


Somewhat excessively drained, deep, sandy soil on nearly 
level terraces along streams; similar to the Sparta loamy 
fine sands, but it has one or more layers of finer textured 
material at a depth of 3 to 6 feet below the surface, 
within the loose sands; these layers are loamy, silty, or 
clayey and are 1 to 6 inches thick. 


Excessively drained, deep, sandy, undulating soils on 
terraces along streams. 


Somewhat excessively drained, medium-textured, mixed 
soil material on steep valley slopes; many rock out- 
crops and scattered boulders. 


Well-drained, silty soils, 2 to 3 feet thick, over sandy out- 
wash on terraces along streams; the surface layer is 
friable, granular silt loam; the subsoil is a firm, blocky 
silty clay loam; it overlies stratified, loose sand. 


Well-drained to somewhat excessively drained loams on 
strongly sloping to stecp terraces along streams. 


Excessively drained, sandy soils on terraces; slopes range 
from 12 to more than 30 percent. 


Moderately well drained, deep, silty soils on nearly level 
to gently sloping terraces along streams; the surface 
layer is friable, granular silt loam; the subsoil is a firm, 
blocky silty clay loam; it overlies a friable, massive, 
silty substratum; in places stratified fine sand and silt 
‘are at a depth-below 42 inches. 


Excessively drained, deep, reddish, sandy soils on 
nearly level to undulating terraces along streams; the 
surface layer is very friable loamy fine sand that grades 
to loose, single-grained, stratified sand with increasing 
depth. 


Depth to 
bedrock 


20 feet or more_. 


20 feet or more__ 


20 feet or more.- 


20 feet or more.- 
20 feet or more_. 


20 feet or more__ 


20 feet or more__ 


20 feet or more__ 


1 to 5 feet___.__ 


20 feet or more__ 


20 feet or more__ 
20 feet or more__ 


20 feet or more__ 


20 feet or more... 


BUFFALO COUNTY, WISCONSIN 


and estimates of properties significant to engineering—Continued 


Geologic formation 


Permeability of 
subsoil ! 


Moderate. __----- 


Very rapid_____--_ 


Moderate_.__-__.-- 


Moderate to mod- 
erately rapid. 


Moderate to mod- 
erately rapid. 


Very rapid._.__.-- 


Very rapid__..__.. 


Moderate___.__-_- 


Moderate___-.-_-- 


Moderate___.._.-- 
Very rapid______-- 


Moderate___.-.--- 


Very rapid_____--- 


Infiltration rate ? 


Intermediate... _ 


Intermediate. ___ 


Intermediate.____ 


Intermediate___- 


Intermediate__.- 


Intermediate_..- 


Intermediate. __- 


Intermediate____ 


Depth to 
water table ° 


More than 10 
feet. 


1 to 5 feet... 


2 to 4 feet___- 


1 to § feet___- 
5 to 10 feet. -- 


More than 5 
feet. 


More than 5 
feet. 


More than 10 
feet. 


Very deep---- 


More than 10 
feet. 


Very deep---- 
Very deep_-_-_- 


5 to 10 feet___ 


More than 5 
feet. 


Wet consistence 
Subsoil Substratum 
Slightly sticky; | Nonsticky; non- 
slightly plastic. 
plastic. 
Nonsticky; non- | Nonsticky; 
plastic. nonplastic. 
Slightly sticky; | Nonsticky; 
slightly plas- nonplastic. 
tic. 
Nonsticky; Nonsticky; 
nonplastic. nonplastic. 
Nonsticky; Nonsticky; 
nonplastic. nonplastic. 
Nonsticky; Nonsticky; 
nonplastic. nonplastic. 
Nonsticky; Nonsticky; 
nonplastic. nonplastic. 
Nonsticky; Nonsticky ; 
nonplastic. nonplastic. 
Slightly sticky; | Nonsticky; non- 
slightly plastic. 
plastic. 
Nonsticky; non- | Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. plastic. 
Nonsticky; non- | Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. plastic. 
Slightly sticky; | Nonsticky; non- 
slightly plastic. 
plastic. 


Nonsticky ; non- 
plastic. 


Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 


Reaction ! 


Medium acid to 
neutral. 


Medium acid to 
slightly acid. 


Slightly acid to 
neutral. 


Slightly acid to 
neutral. 


Medium acid to 
slightly acid. 


Strongly acid to 
slightly acid. 


Strongly acid to 
slightly acid. 


Slightly acid to 
strongly acid. 


Slightly acid to 
strongly acid. 


Slightly acid to 
strongly acid. 


Slightly acid to 
strongly acid. 


Slightly acid to 
strongly acid. 


Strongly acid to 
medium acid. 
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Tass 5.—Brief description of the soils of Buffalo County 


Map Soil Soil description Depth to 
symbol bedrock 
UnE Urne-Norden loams, 20 to 30 percent slopes. | Very shallow to moderately deep, steep to very steep soils | 1 to 3 feet____._ 
UnE2 Urne-Norden loams, 20 to 30 percent slopes, over greenish, fine-grained sandstone of the Franconia 
moderately eroded. formation; the Urne soil has a friable, granular surface 
UnF Urne-Norden loams, 30 to 40 percent slopes. layer that rests on partially weathered, greenish, fine- 
UnF2 Urne-Norden loams, 30 to 40 percent slopes, grained sandstone; the Norden soil is described under 
moderately eroded. the Norden loams. 
Wa Wallkill silt loam. Somewhat poorly drained, nearly level, silty alluvial soil; | 20 feet or more_. 
18 to 42 inches thick over organic peat and muck; 
occurs on the flood plains of streams. 
WkA Waukegan silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. Well-drained, silty soils, 24 to 42 inches thick over sandy | 20 feet or more_- 
WkB Waukegan silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. outwash; occurs on terraces along streams; the surface 


layer is friable, granular silt loam; the subsoil is a firm, 
blocky, heavy silt loam; it is underlain by stratified, 
loose sand that in places contains a few pebbles. 


1 The relative classes of soil permeability indicate estimated rate of movement of water, in inches per hour, through saturated, undis- 
turbed cores under a %4-inch head of water. Terms used to describe permeability are— 


Very slows2uicccd seve ects a ceases Less than 0.05 Moderately rapid_.-..-.-.-_.-.- ees ieee RE 2.5 to 5.0 
SlOW2 ao seb ee ot ocean eels coh eeeseeoecisis 0.05 to 0.20 Rapldisote cscs ee owe eee cee kee choos 5.0 to 10.0 
Moderately slow____.------------------------- 0.20 to 0.80 Very rapid = 256.0. eeu th eae ee se eee abo 10.0 or more, 
Moderate.._....-.-.-----.------------------. 0.80 to 2.50 


? The rate of infiltration (engineering application) describing the flow or movement of water through the soil surface into a nonsatu- 
rated soil. The terms used to describe the range of infiltration capacity through the profile of bare soils after 1 hour of continuous rainfall, 
are described as follows: 


High: 2224s Sed ci sree Scions 0.5+ inch per hour. Low. .-_-..---------------------- Less than 0.10 inch per hour, 
Intermediate__.-_-..----.--------- 0.10 to 0.50-+- inch per hour. 


(The above definition is according to R. E. Horron, Amer. Soe. Civil Engin. Handbook. 1949.) 


BUFFALO COUNTY, WISCONSIN 


and estimates of properties significant to engineering—Continued 


Wet consistence 


Geologic formation Permeability of | Infiltration rate? Depth to 
subsoil ! water table? 
Subsoil 
Francoria sandstone_|.__..-...---------]---------------- Very deep.___|---------------- 
ee ee eee oe eee eer Moderate.._..___.| Intermediate___.| 2 to 3 feet__..} Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 
pomceee sotec eee ‘Moderate__.._._--| Intermediate__._| More than 10 | Slightly sticky; 
feet. slightly : 
plastic. 


3 Refers to both seasonal and relatively stable high water tables. 
throughout the year; in others, the depth to the water table varies according to seasonal precip 
‘Reaction refers to the acidity or alkalinity of the soil and is expressed in pH; that is, 
Terms used to deseribe reaction are— 


concentration. 


Strongly acid___._____-------------- 
Medium acid____._----------------- 
Slightly acid_.-......--------------- 


5 Not determined or is variable. 


pH 
5.1 to 5.5 
5.6 to 6.0 
6.1 to 6.5 


Neutral 
Mildly alkaline 


Substratum 


Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 


Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 


Nonsticky; non- 
plastic. 
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Reaction ‘ 


Strongly acid to 
moderately 
alkaline. 


Slightly acid to 
neutral, 


Strongly acid to 
neutral, 


a SU SO nS Oe 
In some soils the water table is fairly constant at a given depth 
itation, 
the logarithm of the reciprocal of the H-ion 


pH 
6.6 to 7.3 
7.4 to 7.8 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1957, NO. 13 


TaBLe 6.—Lstimated soil properities that affect engineering and 


Erodibility hazard 2 


Soil name! and mapping symbol 


Arenzville:silt: loam (Ar)ice2. 22s ete oo we eens eee adeceseecee ee escoe 
Bertrand silt loam (BeA, BeB, BeB2, BeC, BeC2) __.-_______-__---------------- 
Boone fine sand (BoB2, BoC2, BoD2)_._..-.-.-.-------.-------------------- 
Burkhardt sandy loam (BuA, BuB, BuC2)_____.__.-.------------------------ 
Chaseburg silt loam (CaA, CaB, CaC)_-_._.-.-.----------------------------- 
Curran/siltoaimn(Cu).e a5 se oee ees ecde ends caste oeled sesh ex teeceeee 
Dakota fine sandy loam (DaA, DaB, DaB2)...-.--------..---.-------------- 
Dakota loam (DbA, DbB)__...-..---..----------------- +--+ -- ee eee 


Downs silt loam (DcB, DeB2, DcC2) 
Downs silt loam, benches (DdB, DdC2, DdD2) 


Dubuque silt loam (DeB, DeB2, DeC, DeC2, DeD, DeD2, DeE, DeE2, DeF2).____- 
Dubuque silt loam, deep (DpB, DpB2, DpC, DpC2, DpD, DpD2, DpE, DpE2) _--_- 
Dubuque soils (DsC3, DsD3, DsE3, DuC3, DuD3)__.------------------------- 
Duelm fine sandy loam (Dy)_._-.---------~-------------------------------- 
Duelm fine sandy loam, high water table (Dw)-...-------------------------- 
dottriclk: silt: loan (Es) 22 2(-. oee ow ce ee eee ee oa dees og eee chee eS 
Ettrick silt loam, sandy substratum (Et).....-.-----------~---------------- 


Fayette et Hane uplands (FaB, FaB2, FaC, FaC2, FaC3, FaD, FaD2, FaD3, FaE, 
FaE2, Fa€&3). 
Fayette silt loam, valleys (FvB, FvC, FvC2, FvC3, FvD, FvD2, FvD3, FvE, FvE2, FvE3)_ 
Gale silé loam (GaB2, GaC2, GaC3, GaD, GaD2, GaD3, GaE, GaE2, GaE3)__..__-. 
Gotham loamy fine sand;(GoA, GoB, GoB2)___._.-------------------------+-- 
Granby sandy loam (Gr)._....---------------------~----- -------- 2 eH 
Granby fine sandy loam, stratified substratum. variant (Gs)_--_.---..--------- 
Gullied land (Gu) 
Hesch fine sandy loam (HceB, HeC2, HeD2, HcE, HcE2)..--_.-----~----------.- 
Hesch loam (HeC2, HeD2, HeE, HeE2) 
Hixton fine sandy loam (HfB2, HfC2, HfC3, HfD, HfD2, HfD3) 
Hixton loam (HsB, HsB2, HsC, HsC2, HsC3, HsD, HsD2, HsD3)_..-_----------- 
Hixton loam and fine sandy loam (HtE, HtE2, Ht&3, HtF, HtF2)-..----.--- 2. 


Hubbard soils (HuA, HuB)_..-...-.----- ee ee eee eee eee ee eee ee 
Huntsville silt loam (Hy)__.-.---------.-------------- eee ee eee ee 


Jackson silt loam (JaA, JaB, JaB2) 
Judson silt loam (JuA, JuB, JuC).-.------------ seaman tatnhte ae Sera 5 ae sh 


Lindstrom silt loam LsC. LsC2*.UsB2, LSB isE2) 122. asrecce pe octee se dcees 
Loamy alluvial land (iW) Snes Se ese eae sarees sapere S ee Likes Sait 


Loamy alluvial land, poorly drained (Lv)_.------------.-------------------- 
Marsliv( Ma) ao tec eck atc setae eee Soe! oe tet cae e rua eee eee 


Medary silt loum (MdA, MdB2)_..-_.-.-----------------------------.------ 
Meridian fin? sandy loam (MeA, MeB, MeB2, MeC2)__-----.----------------- 
Meridian loam (MmA, MmB, MmB2, MmC2) 
Meridian loam, moderately well drained variant (MnA, MnB)-------------~---- 


Norden fine sandy loam (NfB2, NfC2, NfD, NfD2, NfD3).-----.--.------------ 
Norden loam (NoC, NoC2, NoD2, NoE2) 
Norden silt loam (GfC2, GfD, GfD2, GfD3, GfE, GfE2, GfE3)_-.--------_------ 
Orion silt. loam (Or) ose on ose ee eee sewage ees eek eewesbecseeaetcsaecessce 3 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Surface layer 


Severe._..--.-- 
Severe__..----- 
Moderate__..___ 


Moderate._..._- 


Moderate...__.- 
Moderate____.-- 
Moderate__.____ 
Moderate_____-- 
Moderate_____-- 
Moderate_____.- 
Moderate_.___.. 
Moderate_.__._- 


Moderate__._--- 
Moderate_-__---- 
Moderate___---- 
Moderate__._.-- 
Moderate..-_..--- 
Moderate_ 


Severe._. 2. __ 
Moderate_..____ 


See description o 


Subsoil 


Severe....---.- 


Slight...--_-___- 
Moderate 
Slight_..-.-.--- 
Moderate 


Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate_-...-- 
Moderate__-.....- 
Moderate___ 


Moderate__..._. 
Moderate.__._. _ 


Moderate_..._-_- 
Severe_.------- 
| Moderate.___.-. 
Moderate__..__ - 
Moderate _..__.. 
Modcderate__...-- 


of Hixton fine sandy loam, 


Severe. ....-__- 
Moderate..__.__ 
Moderate_._.._ . 


Moderate... .__ 
Moderate_.__. 


Moderate_.__._- 


Moderate___.__- 
Moderate. ._._-- 


Moderate_._.. 
9 


Moderate_.___ 
| Moderate... -- 
| 
i Moderate_____- 
Moderate... -- 


Moderate_.__..- 


Severe... 2. 
Moderate... .- - 
Moderate_.__.-- 


Moderate... .-. 
Moderate _ 


soil properties of Hixton loam and 


Substratum 


Severe__ 2. .- 


Severe__ oo... 
Modernte______- 


Moderate__. _. _. 
Moderate.______ 


Moderate______.. 
Moderate______- 


Moderate__._.-- 


BUFFALO COUNTY, WISCONSIN 


estimated suitability of the soils for use in various kinds of construction 


8 


Suitability as a source of— 


Topsoil 3 


Sand 4 


Not suitable__ 


Questionable__ 
Questionable__ 
Suitable__.__- 
Not suitable__ 


Not suitable-. 


Suitable____.- 
Suitable___.-- 
Not suitable. 
Not suitable _-_ 
Not suitable--_ 
Not suitable. 
Not suitable__ 
Suitable. .--_- 


Suitable. ___-- 
Noi suitable-- 
Not suitable_- 
Not suitable -- 


Not suitable. _ 
Questionable__ 
Suitable. .___- 
Questionable. _ 


Not suitable_ _ 
9 
Questionable__ 
Questionable__ 
Questionable__ 
Questionable. _ 


Suitable_____- 
Not suitable. 


Not suitable_. 
Not suitable. _ 


Not suitable__ 
Not suitable__ 


Not suitable. _ 


Questionable__ 


Questionable... 
Questionable_. 
Questionable_. 
Not suitable__ 


Fill material for earthen 
embankments 5 


Surface 
soil 
FPair_____ 
Fair___.. 
Good_- -- 


Good..-. 
Fair... .- 


Fair_.._- 


Good. _.- 


Good... - 
v 


Good... 


Good___- 


Good. __- 
Good___- 
Good__-- 


Good_._. 
Good__-_- 
Fair. _2.- 


Subsoil 


Fair. -.- 


Good... -- 
Good... -. 
Fair. 


Good. __- 
Fair. .-- 


Good... _- 
Good ___ 
Good. _-- 
Good. __- 


Good... _- 
Fair____- 


Good. -.- 
Good_.-- 
Good_..- 


Substra- 
tum 


Fair_.--- 
Fair__.__ 


Good... -- 
Good... -_ 


Good...- 
Good. .-- 


Fair _.-- 


Fair. __-- 
Fair... o- 
Good... - 


Good__.- 
FPair__-_- 


Good____ 
Good. _ ~~ 


Fair_ ___- 


Fair. .-_- 


Good... 
Good... .- 
Good_-.-_ 


Pond sites ® 


Questionable-_-_ 
Questionable__ 
Not suitable_- 
Not suitable_- 
Questionable__ 
Questionable. - 


Not suitable. - 


Questionable__ 
Suitable__-_-._ 
Questionable__ 
Questionable__ 


Suitable__._-- 
Questionable__ 
Questionable__ 
Suitable.__--- 


Suitable_____- 
Not suitable__ 
Not suitable__ 
Questionable._ 


Questionable__ 
() ee ee ee eens 
Not suitable _ - 
Not suitable__ 
Not suitable__ 
Not suitable__ 


Not suitable_. 
Questionable__ 


Questionable__ 
Questionable__ 


Suitable___.__ 
Questionable__ 


Questionable__ 


Suitable__.___ 
Not suitable. _ 
Not suitable. _ 
Not suitable__ 


Not suitable__ 
Not suitable_-_ 
Not suitable- 
Questionable-_ 


uitability for— 


Drainage? 


Surface 10_ 
Surface 1°. 
Subsurface 


Surface !9_ 


Surface___ 


Surface _ . 


Subsur- 
face. 


Trrigation & 


Good__.. 
Good_._. 


Good... -. 
Good... - 
Good_.-_ 
Fair... 


Good: ..- 


Good... 
Good__-- 
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Terraces Remarks 
or 
diversions 
Suitable.__-_- Subject to 
flooding. 
Suitable. ._-_- 
Not suitable__| Droughty. 
Suitable__.__- Droughty. 
Suitable__._.- Subject to 
flooding. 
Suitable______ Subject to 
flooding. 
Suitable_____. Droughty. 
Suitable__-_--- 
Suitable._..-- 
Suitable. __.—- 
Questionable... 
Suitable-_.--- 
Questionable. - 
Suitable.__._- High water 
table. 
Not suitable__| High water 
table. 
Suitable... Subject to 
flooding. 
Suitable. .--_- Subject to 
flooding. 
Suitable._.--- 
Suitable... .-- 
Suitable... .-- 
Not suitable. _| Droughty. 
Suitable... _- Subject to 
flooding. 
Suitable.__--- 
Questionable. _ 
Questionable._| Droughty. 
Suitable_____ 2 
Questionable._| Droughty. 
Suitable... 
Not suitable..| Droughty. 
Suitable_..___| Subject to 
flooding. 
Suitable_.__-- 
Suitable.__--- Subject to 
flooding. 
Suitable... .-- 
Suitable. __..- Subject to 
flooding. 
Suitable._..-- Subject to 
flooding. 


Not suitable__| Very high 
water table. 


Suitable_.---- 

Suitable Droughty. 

Suitable 

Suitable. ._--- High water 
table. 

Suitable. .---- 

Suitable. _-.2- 

Suitable___ ~~ 

Suitable. _...- Subject to 


flooding. 
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TaBuy 6.—Estimated soil properties that affect enginecring and estimated 


Soil name! and mapping symbol 


Erodibility hazard 2 


Peat and Muck, shallow (Pa). ..-.------------------------------- 
Peat and Muck, deep (Pd)__.----------.------------------------ 


Plainfield loamy fine sand (PfA, PfB, PfB2, PfC2)_.__-------------- 
Plainfield loamy fine sand, loamy substrata variant (Ps)s 2822 ses2'e 
Richwood silt loam (RecA, RB, RCC). 222 secer eens Seat nek a 
RiverWash (Re) ces ot one cee et esses cee tcctacco ss teess oases 
Rowley silt loam (Ro)-_.--------------------------------------- 


Sandy alluvial land (Sd)_....----------------------------------- 
Sandy alluvial land, poorly drained (Sa)_-..---------------------- 


Sparta loamy fine sand (SpA, SpB, SpB2, SpC, SpC2)_...-_.-.-.----- 
Sparta loamy fine sand, loamy substrata variant (Sr)__------------ 
Sparta and Plainfield fine sands and Dune land (SS)se 2 ee 
Steep stony and ak land) (St)s i222 ue fen pele eed ee 


Tell silt loam (TeA, T 


Terrace escarpments, eae (Ui) dove ewe eee ueccsdee stuces ees 
Terrace escarpments, sandy (Tn).-..---------------------------- 
Toddville silt loam (ToA, TOB)c.teseuecsoconce teria foe ees 
Trempe loamy fine sand (TrA, TrB, TrB2, F563) og Gh al ato ecre ets 
orden loams (UnE, UnE2, UnF, UnF2) Bsc Med pooh oh sete ink nl 


Wallkill silt loam (Wa)_..._......------------------------------ 
Waukegan silt loam (WkA, WkB)____---------------------------- 


Urne- 


Surface layer Subsoil Substratum 
Ree es Meee Severe !2_______- Moderate..___.- 
Ge EER Slits Severe ?__._. 2. Severe 2000 e 
oe Se gett Severe___..---- Severe_..- 2 -- 
Pieter tnd isha Severe___._..-- Severe___. i 
tie jac ietoe Moderate____-- Moderate____.-- 
Pe es ee ae Severe___..---- Sererc oe. ) aa 
elo ce entees Moderate___..-.| Moderate___..._| Moderate____.__ 
te oli let Se Nog Severe_._.....-| Severe.......--| Severe_._.__.-- 
ete feces Severe.._......| Severe_.___._._] Severe... -- 
J as tee A Severe_._____..| Severe__._.____] Severe__.______ 
eee eaek tas Severe___..__..| Severe._...._..] Severe.___ 2 __ 
po eat Nk Severe.__......) Severe_..__-...| Severe... ___. 
ei Silags, Seach laa Moderate__..._.] Moderate_......| Moderate_______ 
ete d ulate Moderate__.....| Moderate__.._..| Severe... ___ 
bith Weeiae ys Moderate__..._.| Moderate...._._| Severe_.__.___. 
hye et im te! Severe__.......| Severe......_..| Severe.._._.2-- 
eerste: Moderate.......| Moderate.__.._.| Moderate_______ 
chieeaoeed Severe_.._._...| Severe....._...| Severe._.._-.-- 
sig i a he Moderate.___._.| Severe.__......| Severe._......- 
seer ees Moderate___....| Moderate._.....| Severe ?_..._._- 
pevieah ose Slight__.._._.---] Slight._._....._] Severe__-__-___ 


1 Soil types and miscellaneous land types mapped in the county; 
if a mapping unit is made up of two or more soils, the characteristics 
of both soils should be considered. 

2The susceptibility of the soil materials to erosion hy wind or 
water after the cover of plants has been rernoved. 

3 Ratings are for the use of the soil on embankments, on cut 
slopes, and in ditches to promote the growth of vegetation. 

‘ Principally, the substratum, or material underlying the soil; 
does not indicate which deposits are suitable as a source of sand 


for use in concrete; includes particles that have a diameter ranging 
from 0.05 to 2.0 millimeters. 

5 Rating is for the use of the soil in embankments or for replace- 
ment of unsuitable material. 

6 Refers to the suitability of the soil material for construction 
of ponds for the permanent storage of water; the compactability 
of the soils and the porosity of the underlying material were both 
consdered in this rating; questionable soils should be checked in 
the field. 


suitability of the soils for use in various kinds of construction—Continued 
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Suitability as a source of—- 


Fill material for earthen 
embankments 
Topsoil 3 Sand 4 Pond sites ° 
Surface Subsoil Substra- 

soil tum 
Poor__.-- Questionable__| Not suit- | Not suit- | Good._--| Not suitable_- 

able. able. 
Poor._... Not suitable. _| Not suit- | Not suit- | Not suit- | Not suitable. 

able. able. able. 
Poor___.- Suitable. .___- Good____| Good.__.| Good. ._.| Not suitable-- 
Poor_.-_- Questionable..| Good..-.| Good__-_] Good. --| Not suitable_. 
Good_____ Questionable__| Fair_.___ Fair_.._- Fair... Questionable__ 
Poor_._.. Suitable_____- Good____] @)_------ (Cee ee Not suitable. _ 
Good.___- Questionable__| Pair. __-- Fair. _... Fair... Questionable-_. 
Poor____- Not suitable__| Fair... Fair_____ Fair_.__- Not suitable. _ 
Poor. ___. Not suitable__| Fair_____ (OQ)S goto Fair... _- Questionable... 
Poor._._. Suitable... ___ Good__-_-| Good..__| Good.___} Not suitable__ 
Poor.___- Questionable._| Good___-| Good_.-_-| Good__._} Not suitable. 
Poor... Suitable... Good__..| Good____j| Good... _| Not suitable- 
Variable_.| Not suitable. _| Fair....-_}| @)------.. (() eee nee Questionable... 
Good.__ Suitable____.- Fair. 2 Fair... _- Good...-| Not suitable. 
Good__...- Suitable___ ._- Good__..| Good. __| Good____| Not suitable__|. 
Poor..._- Suitable... .} Good...-| Good...__| Good__..| Not suitable _ 
Good_..-- Questionable. .| Fair... _- Fair._..._| Fair. ._- Questionable__|... 
Peor____- Suitable_..____ Good__._| Good___.| Good Not suitable. _ 
Variable._| Questionable_.} Fair. .___ Qjicteses sl) Qezescet! Not suitable _- 
Good_._.- Not suitable. _| Fair___—_ Poor__.__ Not suit- | Not suitable_- 

; able. 

Good_.._- Suitable___._.} Fair. _ .- Fair. _.—- Good_..-| Not suitable. 


7 Rating concerns suitability for surface and subsurface drainage 


if needed; dashes imply that drainage is not needed. 


8 Rating refers to the suitability of the soils for irrigation, based 
chiefly on the moisture-holding capacity and rate of infiltration; it 
does not consider the economic feasibility of providing water for 


irrigation. 


592930-—62-———-6 


poer. 


Suitability for— 


Drainage? | Irrigation ® 
Subsur-  {_-------- 
face 
Subsur-  j.-..----- 
face 
feat eae Poor___- 
Ue eee eae Fair... 
Sikes ee e's) Good. .-- 
(Deere ae ere ee 
Subsur- oS eect 
face. 
Surface___|_.- 
(secre daweecte 
whee as Fair. ___ 
aortas ete Fair. -_- 
Coe e Poor__-_. 
gpa AO ae Guod_._. 
soe d4|\ GOOK a2.) 
Py Bice ara Poor_. -_- 
-..---| Good... .- 
Sstoan iy OL Fair... __- 
Can Spates Sek Poor._.-- 
Subsur- jo 2. 2. 
face. 
witness Good. __. 
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Terraces 
or 
diversions 


Remarks 


Not suitable __ 
Not suitable__ 


Not suitable__ 
Not suitable _ 


Not suitable __ 
Suitable_____- 


Questionable. _ 
Not suitable —_ 


Not suitable__ 
Not suitable__ 
Not suitable_-_ 
Not suitable_- 
Suitable. __.._- 
Suitable... _._- 
Not suitable _ 
Suitable_ .____ 
Not suitable _ - 
Questionable .._ 


Suitable__.._- 
Suitable_.____ 


12 When water table is lowered or soil is drained. 


Subject to 
flooding. 
Subject to 
flooding. 
Droughty. 
Droughty. 


Very droughty. 
Subject to 
flooding. 
Subject to 
flooding. 
Subject to 
flooding. 
Droughty. 
Droughty. 
Droughty. 
Stony. 


-Droughty. 


Variable in 
depth. 
Subject to 

flooding. 


9 Does not apply or is not suitable; lacks a B horizon, is underlain 
by bedrock or is extremely variable. ; 
10 Response to subsurface drainage is variable and is generally 


1 Does not apply; soils are wet, exceedingly stony, or steep. 


72. 


Soil type and laboratory number 


Downs silt loam: 3 
Wis-2-37 ele sek Sots mah les BD endear en i ee. 


Wis-2~18 
Wis-2-20 
Wis—2-22 


Sparta fine sand: 3 
Wis-3-42 


Depth 


Inches 
0-7 
20-40 
40-54 
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TaBLe 7.—Engineering test data for soil 


Moisture-density Mechanical analysis 
Percent passing sieye— 


Maximum 
dry density 


Lb. per cu. ft. 


Optimum 
moisture 


Percent 


No. 10 No. 40 

(2.0 mm.) (0.42 mm.) 
100 97 | 
100 99 | 
100 99 | 
100 99 | 
100 99 | 
100 99 | 
100 99 |. 
100 99 | 
100 99 
100 99 
100 99 
100 89 
100 96 
100 96 | 
100 97 | 
100 80 | 
100 82 
100 73 
100 99 | 
100 99 
100 99 | 
100 72 : 


1 Based on Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and Methods of Sampling and Testing (pt. 1, ed. 7): The Classification 


of Soils and Soil Aggregate Mixtures for 


ighway Construction Purposes, AAS 


O Designation: M 145~49(1). 


mated for the Bertrand, Downs, Dubuque, Lindstrom, Meridian, Richwood, and Sparta soils. ; 
* Based on the Unified Classification System, Tech. Memo. No. 3-357, v. 1, Waterways Expt. Sta. Corps of Engin., U.S. Army. 


March 1953(7). 


Classification esti- 


Classification estimated for the Bertrand, Downs, Dubuque, Lindstrom, Meridian, Richwood, and Sparta soils. 
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samples from nine profiles, Buffalo County, Wis. 


Mechanical analysis—Continued 


Percent smaller than— 


Percent passing 
sieve—Continued 
-No. 60 No. 200 
(0.25 mm.) |(0.074 mm.) 
96 91 
99 96 
98 96 
99 99 
99 99 
99 99 
99 98 
99 99 
98 97 
99 98 
99 97 
84 68 
100 99 

Lehane. 100 
sidenote dk 100 
90 78 
91 85 
96 89 
58 30 
66 45 
48 9 
99 95 
99 97 
99 97 
45 13 
41 15 
45 13 


0.05 mm. 0.02 mm. | 0.005 mm. | 0.002 mm. 
90 50 18 12 
95 60 37 31 
94 57 33 28 
97 61 32 29 
97 59 34 25 
97 60 31 26 
96 60 27 16 
98 74 51 39 
96 89 71 55 
94 63 20 13 
93 67 28 24 
64 58 51 47 
90 58 20 14 
97 64 36 30 
96 60 30 25 
69 52 31 25 
82 55 31 24. 
84 47 23 19 
29 17 9 6 
43 29 17 11 

8 5 4 3 
93 50 22 16 
95 50 31 25 
93 46 28 23 
12 8 5 4 
13 10 9 6 
1k 6 5 4 

] 


3 Test data from U.S. Soil Conservation Service. 
4 Tests performed by U.S. Bureau of Public Roads in accordance with standard procedures of the AASHO. 


5 Nonplastic. 
§ Slightly plastic. 


Liquid 
limit 


@) 

@) 
24 
34 


Plasticity 
index 


18 
15 
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Classification 
AASHO! Unified 2 

A-4_____.....| ML-CL 
AATB hone CL. 
AET=6 2 en CL. 
A-7-6____---- CL. 

ASG s2 203 CL. 

A-6__ 200 8 CL. 
A-4______._..| MI-CL 
A-7-6.__.-_- HH. 
A~7-5__ 2-8. CH. 

| er eer eee ML-CL 
RAG cer ae CL. 
Re P bees CH. 
A-4(8)_. 2-2. ML-CL 
A-7-~6(138)..__| CL. 
A-6(10)_.---- CL: 
AsO2650c200 52 CL. 
a CL. 
A-6_..--_--.- CL. 
A-2-4_ oe SM. 
A-4. 000-022. SM. 
Dos eee ee SP-SM 
Ax4@ oe eteaad ML-CL 
A-6_.L0 202-8. CL. 

A=6.. 22525. CL. 
A~2-4. 0.022. SM. 
A+2-4...0 0228. SM. 
A-2-4. 00. 8M. 


74 
Crops 


Hay crops, small grains, and corn are the three main 
crops grown in the county, but soybeans, wheat, rye, and 
peas for canning are also grown. Buckwheat and barley 
are grown on a small acreage. The following gives the 
acreage of the various crops in 1954: 


Crop: Acres 
All tame haye-2222--2 es ee po csaccte cee cs tes 52, 022 
Alfalfa and alfalfa mixtures cut for hay___-----~-- 387, 012 
Clover and timothy cut for hay__-.._-------------- 10, 778 
Other tame hay_-----------~--------------------- 4, 282 
Corn for all purposes_____------..~.------------------- 88, 328 
Small grains threshed or combined : 
ORtS: ook ee Ee oe a See SEN 38, 875 
Batleynwcs 22 ete See oe eee ee ee 
RVG co eseewswas kee eae eos wee Gem ee 
Whent) ciicco-eoS. ete ee hee s eee eee 
Buckwheat 2s oco ees ee eee eee oe eee 


Soybeans for all purposes__-_ 
Peas for canning___---_.--.--------~-~----~------ 
Irish potatoes harvested for home use or for sale 


The 
acreage in alfalfa and alfalfa mixtures has increased 


The principal hay crop is alfalfa-bromegrass. 


greatly since 1945. Probably this increase has resulted 
partly because more lime became available about that time, 
and partly because agricultural programs encouraged 
farmers to seed land to legumes and grasses. The acreage 
in clover and timothy decreased as that of alfalfa and al- 
falfa mixtures increased. In 1954, only 10,778 acres was 
used to grow clover and timothy, as compared to 45,633 
acres in 1945. 

Oats are second in acreage only to hay crops. The 
acreage has decreased somewhat from the average acreage 
used for oats during the years between 1945 and 1949, but 
the yield per acre has increased substantially since that 
time, 

Corn ranks third in acreage in the county. The acreage 
has increased slightly since 1944, and yields have increased. 

The acreage in wheat reached an all-time peak in 1880, 
but it dropped rapidly after that date. In 1954, wheat 
was grown on only 6838 acres. 

Rye was once a fairly important crop, but the acreage 
has decreased. Barley was also important early in the 
century, but the acreage has declined greatly since that 
time. 


Soybeans has been an important crop in recent years. - 


Buffalo County is among the leading counties in the State 
in the acreage of soybeans grown. 


Livestock and Livestock Products 


In 1954, livestock and livestock products accounted for 
slightly more than 95 percent of the total income derived 
from the sale of farm products. Dairy products ac- 
counted for approximately 44.5 percent of the total sale of 
farm products; poultry and poultry products, for another 
10.5 percent; and livestock other than dairy and poultry, 
mainly hogs and pigs, accounted for 40 percent. 

The production of milk has increased greatly since 1940. 
In 1955, the annual average yield was 200 pounds more per 
cow than in 1950, and 1,600 pounds more than in 1940. 
More selective breeding, better feeding, and closer culling 
contributed to this increase. 
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Pasture 


About 78,347 acres, or 19.8 percent of the total farmland 
in Buffalo County, was in pasture in 1954. This acreage 
consisted of cropland used for pasture and of areas other 
than woodland. In addition, 76,972 acres of woodland, or 
19.4 percent of the total land area, was pastured. 

Because, in recent years, emphasis has been on establish- 
ing better pastures, some of the wooded areas, formerly 
used for pasture, are now fenced and protected from fire 
and grazing. Yields of other pastures have been increased 
by renovating the areas. This practice consists of seeding 
steep areas to grasses and legumes but, at the same time, 
protecting them from severe erosion. When an area is 
renovated, the old sod is dug up with a field cultivator 
or similar implement until the turf is worked to a good 
seedbed. ‘The residue that remains on the surface protects 
and binds the soil and helps to absorb runoff. After the 
seedbed is prepared, lime and fertilizer are applied in the 
kinds and amounts indicated by soil tests. Renovation 
is usually more successful if it is begun in fall prior to 
seeding than if it is delayed until later. 

Many areas, too steep or eroded for continued use with- 
out being improved, have been brought back to profitable 
use by renovating them. This has helped to increase the 
returns from dairy products and has improved the areas 
for trees and wildlife. As the result of renovating, many 
farmers now have an acreage of permanent pasture large 
enough so that they no longer use their woodland for 
pasture. Consequently, the wooded areas and areas used 
for wildlife have improved. 


Farm Tenure 


Owners operated approximately 70 percent of the farms 
in the county in 1954. Tenants operated about 15 per- 
cent, and part owners, about 15 percent. Only 7 farms 
were operated by managers. 

The proportion of farms operated by tenants was lower 
in 1954 than it had been since the early part. of the century. 
From 1900 through 1945, the proportion of farms operated 
‘by tenants increased steadily as the value of farms in- 
creased. Many young farmers rented farms on a share 
or cash basis from farmers who were retiring. They 
waited to buy a farm until they could accumulate enough 
money. The high level of farm income during and after 
World War II made it possible for many more people to 
buy their farms. 


Farm Expenditures 


Tn 1954, the largest item of expense for most farmers in 
the county was feed. for livestock. About 92 percent of 
the farmers reported that they had purchased feed. Ap- 
proximately 86 percent of them reported expenditures for 
machine hire and for hired labor. 

Purchases of commercial fertilizer and lime accounted 
for other expenditures on the farms. In 1954, approxi- 
mately 68 percent of the farmers in the county used com- 
mercial fertilizer on their farms to supplement barnyard 
manure. Commercial fertilizer was used on about 74 per- 
cent of the corn acreage and on 33 percent of the oats 
acreage. Nearly all of the farmers use lime. Most of the 
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lime is taken from two quarries located a few miles south 
of Mondovi. 


Conservation Programs 


The need to conserve natiral resources has been strongly 
emphasized since the early 1930°s. In 19338, a camp for em- 
ployees of the Civilian Conservation Corps was located 
at Gilmanton. Workers from this camp completed a num- 
ber of dams and planted trees to help control erosion, In 
1940, the Buffalo County Soil Conservation District was 
organized to promote soil conservation. 

The improvement of pastures, the practice of contour 
stripcropping, and the use of measures to conserve wood- 
land have been the most widely used soil conservation 
practices. According to the 1958 report of the Buffalo 
Soil Conservation District, contour striperopping is used 
on about 30 percent of the harvested cropland. Studies in- 
dicate that from 80 to 40 percent of the remaining cropland 
needs stripcropping and related practices to provide pro- 
tection from erosion. 

The improvement in pastures has helped m many other 
kinds of soil conservation farming. Because renovated 
pastures provide more forage than areas that have not 
been renovated, farmers who renovate their pastures can 
utilize the remaining less sloping Jand on their farms more 
efficiently for planting feed grains, silage, or cash crops. 
Grazing of woodlots, steep marginal lands, and swamps 
has decreased considerably in the county. As a result, the 
timber in woodlots has improved, wildlife areas provide 
more food and shelter for wildlife, and runoff and erosion 
are reduced. Aspen, birch, pin cherry, and other hard- 
woods have sprung up in woodlots that are protected from 
fire and grazing and now give good cover for wildlife. 
Deer and other game animals have increased. 

Other practices used in the county to conserve the soils 
consist of establishing diversion ditches, constructing 

rrassed. waterways, planting trees, and improving the areas 

or wildlife. In addition, structures have been established 
in many places to control gullies. Special watershed pro- 
grams and similar programs have helped bear the high cost 
of controlling gullies. Because much of the county is 
undulating or rolling, farms in the valleys are frequently 
damaged by flooding if gullies are not checked. In many 
places farmers have organized local watershed groups to 
help work out problems in soil conservation. 

An increasing number of farmers are placing their farms 
under a complete soil conservation program. According 
to the 1957 report of the Buffalo County Soil Conservation 
District, 770 farms, or about 45 percent of the farms in 
Buffalo County, are operated under a soil conservation 
plan. 

Information on the progress of soil conservation and on 
the amount of work that remains to be accomplished is con- 
tained in a Soil and Water Conservation Needs report that 
is available at the Buffalo County Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict office at Alma. 


Formation, Morphology, and 
Classification of Soils 


In this section are discussed the factors that affect the 
formation of soils, the morphology and composition of the 


soils of Buffalo County, and the classification of the soils 
into higher categories. Following this discussion, each 
soil series in the county is described and a soil profile typ1- 
cal of that series is given. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


Soil is formed by weathering and other processes that act 
on the parent material. The characteristics of the soil at 
any given point depend upon (1) parent material, (2) 
climate, (8) living organisms, (4) relief, and (5) time or 
age. 
Climate and living organisms are the active forces of 
soil formation. Climate, and its effect on soils and livin 
organisms,.is moclified by the characteristics of the soil and 
by relief. Relief, in turn, strongly influences drainage, 
aeration, runoff, erosion, and exposure of the surface of 
the soil to sun and wind. 


Parent material 


The parent material of the soils in Buffalo County con- 
sists mainly of (1) material derived from the weathering 
of rocks in place, and (2) material transported by wind, 
water, or gravity and laid down as unconsolidated deposits 
of sand, silt, or clay. In addition, the parent material of 
a few soils is organic matter, 

The county is in the northernmost part of the so-called 
Driftless Area, or unglaciated part of southwestern Wis- 
consin. Nevertheless, a small area in the uplands in the 
northwestern part of the county is shown on some geologi- 
cal maps as having been glaciated. In that part of the 
county, small, rounded, crystalline pebbles and small 
cobblestones underlie the loess on the ridgetops. The peb- 
bles and cobblestones are too small, however, to have made 
it necessary for them to have been brought to their present 
location by glaciers. They, therefore, may represent a pre- 
Pleistocene deposit similar to the very old upland gravel 
of the Windrow formation. Regardless of the significance 
of these pebbles and cobblestones, however, they are too 
limited in quantity and in distribution to have influenced 
the formation of the soils appreciably. 

The parent material derived from the weathering of 
rocks in place consists of material weathered from sedi- 
mentary rocks. Because sedimentary rocks differ greatly 
in chemical and mineralogical composition, the soils 
formed in material weathered from them also differ in 
characteristics. For example, some parent rocks are coarse 
textured. The soils formed in material weathered from 
these rocks are generally coarse textured. Other parent 
rocks are fine textured, and the soils formed in material 
weathered from them are fine textured. 

The rocks from which the parent material of some of the 
soils was derived consist of Prairie du Chien dolomite of 
the Ordovician period and of Trempealeau, Franconia, 
and Dresbach sandstone of the upper Cambrian period. 
The Prairie du Chien dolomite may once have been a con- 
tinuous surface formation. As the result of erosion, how- 
ever, the limestone has been dissected deeply and has worn 
away. Now, there is only a remnant of this capping of 
limestone on the higher hills and ridges. Material weath- 
ered from limestone forms the lower part of the subsoil in 
the soils of the Dubuque series. 

Material weathered from sandstone of the Dresbach and 
Trempealeau formations was the parent material of the 
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Hixton and Boone soils. The Norden and Urne soils, 
characterized primarily by the greenish hue in the lower 
part of the profile, formed principally in material weath- 
ered from thin-bedded Franconia sandstone that contained 
glauconite. 

Of the materials transported by wind, water, or gravity, 
loess has been the most important in the formation of the 
soils of the county. Loess, thought to be of Peorian age 
(4), covers more than 60 percent of the county. It is 
wholly or in part the parent material of the soils in the 
area that it covers. The loess ranges in thickness from a 
few inches to as much as 15 feet. It is generally thickest 
on the nearly Jevel parts of uplands, where it ranges in 
thickness from 30 to 100 inches. The Fayette and Downs 
soils formed in this thick layer of loess. 

Peripheral to the areas of soils formed in deep loess, 
and in most places adjacent to the marginal breaks of 
Steep stony and rocky land, are the soils of the Gale and 
Dubuque series. The soils of these two series have formed 
in a moderately thick layer of loess—the Gale soils, in 
loess that overlies sandstone, and the Dubuque, in loess 
that overlies limestone. In some places materials weath- 
ered from sandstone form part of the profile of the Gale 
soils. The Dubuque soils, on the other hand, have in their 
profile a well-defined horizon of material weathered from 
limestone. Beyond the outer boundaries of the Gale and 
Dubuque soils, the loess thins out on the steeper slopes and 
in areastalong streams where accelerated erosion has been 
active. 

Although in this county loess has been the most impor- 
tant of the parent materials transported by wind, water, 
or gravity, a few of the soils have formed in colluvium or 
alluvium. Soils on stream terraces and on the flood plains 
of the present streams and rivers have formed in alluvium. 
The parent material of these soils was deposited originally 
as local alluvium washed from the uplands or as glacioflu- 
vial material washed from the adjacent areas of glacial 
drift. 

Where streams built a succession of terraces in the 
valleys, the higher terraces represent earlier deposits of 
alluvium, and the lower terraces, later ones. The age of 
the various terraces has been obscured, however, by the 
layer of loess that covers the older materials. Among the 
soils that are on these loess-covered alluvial terraces are 
the soils of the Bertrand, Medary, Jackson, and Meridian 
series. 

Many of the older terraces have received no fresh de- 
posits for centuries. In contrast, some of the more recent 
terraces, at lower elevations, are still receiving deposits of 
fresh material when streams overflow. On these more re- 
cent, lower lying terraces are the Sparta and Plainfield 
soils, which are classified as Regosols. 

In addition to the areas where soils have formed in 
colluvium or alluvium, there is a broad area. of low bottom 
lands in the north-central part of the county where the 
parent material of the soils consists primarily of sedges 
and. grasses in various stages of decomposition. In this 
area organic soils, or peats and mucks, have formed. 


Climate 


Climate affects the soils, both directly and indirectly, 
and is an important factor of their formation. Climate 
expresses itself through the moisture (precipitation) and 


heat energy (temperature) it contributes to an environ- 
ment. 

The most important effect climate has on the formation 
of soils is the weathering of rocks and the altering of.par- 
ent materials. The indirect effects, however, are often 
of equal or of even greater importance than the direct ef- 
fects. For example, as an indirect effect, the content of 
clay tends to increase in the soils as the amount of pre- 
cipitation increases and as temperature rises. 

Climate also influences the formation of soils through 
its effect on living organisms, for which it supplies energy 
and asuitable environment. This is of special significance 
because it affects the fertility of the soils and the amount 
of organic matter that accumulates in them. In Buffalo 
County the effect of climate through its effect on living 
organisms is manifest in the Lindstrom soils, which are 
classified as Brunizem (Prairie) soils, and the Sparta soils, 
which are intergrading toward the Brunizem great soil 
group. 

The formation of soils on extensive land areas, such as 
continents, is affected by general or macroclimatic condi- 
tions. In smaller areas, such as a county, however, varia- 
tions in climate are much more limited, and, as a result, 
the effect of the climate on the formation of soils is more 
restricted. 

In Buffalo County the effects of climate are modified 
somewhat by variations in relief. On the steep slopes in 
many parts of the county, more of the moisture from rain- 
fall is lost through runoff than in areas where slopes are 
less steep. Consequently, in the steeper areas less moisture 
penetrates the soils to furnish moisture for plants, to sup- 
port microbiological activity, and to cause rocks to weather 
and disintegrate than in the areas where slopes are milder. 
As a result, in the steep areas, biological, physical, and 
chemical agents of weathering are superset and the for- 
mation of soils is slowed. 

On slopes facing south or west, the soils are warmed 
and dried by sun and wind more than the soils on slopes 
facing north or east. On slopes that face north or east, 
more moisture is retained and the temperature is somewhat 
cooler. Therefore, there is generally a denser growth of 
trees on the north- and east-facing slopes; more grass and 
sparser stands of trees grow on the warmer, less humid, 
south- and west-facing slopes. 


Living organisms 


Plants have been the principal living organisms to in- 
fluence the formation of the soils in this county, but bac- 
teria, fungi, earthworms, rodents, and man have also been 
important. Two of the chief functions of plant and ani- 
mal life are to furnish organic matter and to bring plant 
nutrients from the lower part of the solum to the upper 
layers. 

An example of the influence of vegetation on the char- 
acteristics of the soils can be seen in the contrast between 
the dark-colored Brunizem (Prairie) soils and the lighter 
colored Gray-Brown Podzolic soils formed under trees. 
Even though the soils of both great soil groups may have 
formed in the same kind of parent material, the presence 
of trees as the dominant vegetation in some areas and of 
grass in others has caused Gray-Brown Podzolic or Bruni- 
zem soils to form. 
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The greater amount of organic matter in the Brunizem 
soils, formed under grass, as compared to that in soils 
formed under trees is ascribed partly to the fact that soils 
formed under trees are generally more acid than soils 
formed under grass. This is because the relatively non- 
acid organic matter of grasslands is more stable than the 
more soluble, acid organic matter in soils formed under 
trees Nae 

A further comparison shows that in the Gray-Brown 
Podzolic soils in this temperate zone less organic matter 
has accumulated than in the Brunizems. Also, more clay 
has accumulated in the B horizon of the Gray-Brown Pod- 
20lic soils, and those soils are more acid and have acquired 
asmaller proportion of exchangeable bases than the Bruni- 
zems. In areas where the vegetation was a mixture of trees 
and grasses, the characteristics of the soils are intermediate 
between those of the Gray-Brown Podzolic soils and of 
the Brunizems. 

In areas that have been cultivated, man has been re- 
sponsible for extensive changes in the soils. These changes 
consist of (1) altering the pH and fertility of acid soils by 
liming; (2) perpetuating grass by burning over areas that 
are normally wooded; (3) using improper cropping prac- 
tices and thus causing organic matter to be lost; and (4) 
removing the cover of plants on terraces and uplands and 
thus causing accelerated erosion. Man has also changed 
the soils in many areas by changing the kind of vegetation 
ae on them. For example, he may have kept one 
ield in permanent pasture and have used another for row 
crops. ieventually, though the soils in the two fields were 
originally similar in characteristics, their characteristics 
change because of the differences in the kind of vegetation 
growing on them. 

The Arenzville soils are examples of soils formed as the 
result of changes made by man. In many places these soils 
have formed as the result of recent erosion in areas where 
the cover of plants was removed by man. Soil materials 
were washed from the silty soils on uplands and terraces, 
where the vegetation had been removed, and were deposited 
over areas of wet, dark-colored, recent alluvium on the 
flood plains of streams. The-Arenzville soils formed in 
such transported materials that were deposited over older 
alluvium. 


Relief 


Relief influences the formation of soils by controlling 
drainage, runoff, and erosion. Differences in elevation or 
inequalities of the land surface in Buffalo County are 
closely related to differences in drainage, to differences in 
the thickness of the A horizon and in content of organic 
matter, to differences in the thickness of the solum, and to 
differences in the degree of horizon differentiation. 

Drainage characteristics are usually reflected in the color 
of the soil and in the degree and kind of mottling or gley- 
ing in the soil profile. Of the well-drained soils, the 
Fayette, Downs, Dubuque, Norden, Gale, and Hixton soils 
are all on gently undulating to rolling uplands, and the 
Bertrand, Meridian, Tell, Dakota, Richwood, and Wauke- 
gan soils are on gently undulating to rolling terraces along 
streams. All of these soils are mottled in about the same 
way. All are free of mottling in the A and B horizons but 
are mottled in many places in the C horizon below a depth 
of several feet. 


In contrast to the well drained soils, moderately well 
drained Jackson soils, on nearly level to gently undulating 
terraces along streams, have mottles in the lower part of 
the B horizon and in the C horizon. Also, the Rowley, 
Curran, and Orion soils, on nearly level terraces along 
streams, commonly have mottles in the lower part of the A 
horizon and in the B and C horizons below a depth of 6 to 
16 inches. These soils are all somewhat poorly drained. 
The Rowley soils are Brunizems, but inasmuch as they have 
faint gleying immediately below the A, horizon, they are 
classified as intergrading toward the Low-Humic Gley 
great soil group. 

The Granby soils, which are poorly drained, occupy 
level or concave areas on terraces along streams and are 
classified as Low-Humic Gley soils. The Ettrick soils, 
which are very poorly drained, occur on bottoms along 
streams and also occupy areas that are level or concave. 
They are classified as Humic Gley soils. The Low-Humic 
Gley and Humic Gley soils have very dark colored, or- 
ganic-mineral surface horizons and are commonly strongly 
ee or gleyed immediately below the dark surface 
ayer. 

The thickness of the surface layer and its content of or- 
ganic matter are commonly related, directly or indirectly, 
to relief. The usual soil toposequence in Buffalo County 
consists of light-colored soils on the steeper slopes and of 
soils that have a successively darker and thicker-surface 
layer in convex to concave areas and on the more gentle 
slopes. In areas that have mild slopes, runoff is slower 
and the soils absorb more moisture than on strong slopes. 
As a result, the content of moisture in soils that have mild 
slopes is more favorable for plants to grow and, conse- 
quently, for organic matter to accumulate. 

In areas that have concave relief, the soils are likely to 
be waterlogged. Such areas are better suited to hydro- 
phytic than to mesophytic plants, micro-organisms become 
less active or die and decompose, and the soils take on the 
characteristics of Low-Humic Gley or Humic Gley soils 
with their characteristic black A horizon. In very poorly 
drained areas, decomposing plant remains may accumu- 
late to depths of several feet, and organic soils form. 

Relief also affects the thickness of the solum and the de- 
gree of horizon differentiation. The soils that have steep 
slopes characteristically are shallow and lack horizon de- 
velopment. They are classified as Lithosols. As the gra- 
dient of the slope becomes milder, the solum of these soils 
becomes progressively thicker and the soils have a more 
clayey subsoil. The Urne and Norden soils are examples 
of this relationship. The soils of both series have formed 
in the same kind of parent material, but the Urne soils 
have strong slopes and a thin solum. They lack the tex- 
tural and structural horizons that characterize the profile 
of the Norden soils. 


Time or age 


Time is required by the active agents of soil formation to 
form soils from parent material. Some soils form rapidly, 
others slowly. The length of time required for a particu- 
lar kind of soil to form depends on the other factors 
involved. 

When soils begin to form, the soil material has charac- 
teristics almost identical to those of the parent material 
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and are said to be immature. Among such immature 
soils in Buffalo County are the Arenzville, Chaseburg, 
Huntsville, Judson, and Orion. These soils have little or 
no genetic differentiation between horizons, although there 
may be evident some inherited geological stratification. 
After a long period of time has passed, these soils will have 
gone through successive stages of soil development. 

Generally, a soil may be said to be mature when it ac- 
quires well-developed profile characteristics and when it 
is nearly in equilibrium with its present, environment. 
Not all soil components, however, mature at the same rate. 
Also, there is no reliable method for determining accu- 
rately when a soil is mature, or in equilibrium with its 
environment. 

The ages of the original soils on the high terraces along 
streams are difficult to determine. This is because the 
material of various ages in the terraces has been covered 
by a mantle of loess, which conceals the ages of the under- 
lying material. The alluvium underlying the older, loess- 
covered stream terraces is called old alluvium to distin- 
guish it from alluvium deposited recently. Among the 
silty soils formed in loess overlying the older alluvium on 
terraces are the Bertrand, J palo: Tell, Richwood, and 
Toddville soils. These soils have distinct horizons in their 
profiles. Among the soils on the lower lying terraces, 
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where sandy deposits have been left more recently, are 
the Sparta and Plainfield soils in which genetic horizons 
are only weakly developed. 


Morphology and Classification of Soils 


One of the main objectives of a soil survey is to describe 
and identify the soils and to determine their relationship 
to agriculture. A second objective is to group the soils ac- 
cording to the characteristics they have im common. Such 
a grouping will show the relationship of the soils to one 
another and to soils of other areas. This is necessary be- 
cause there are so many different kinds of soils that it 
would be difficult to remember the characteristics of all of 
them. If the soils are placed in a few groups, each group 
having selected characteristics in common, their general 
characteristics can be remembered more easily. 

The lower categories of classification, the soil type and 
soil series, are defined in the Glossary at the end of the re- 
port. The soil phase, a subdivision of the soil series, is 
also defined. 

Soil series are also grouped into higher categories— 
great soil groups and soil orders. These relationships are 
shown in table 8. All three soil orders—the zonal, intra- 
zonal, and azonal—are represented in this county. 


Tarn 8.—Classification of the soils and major physiographic features 


SS a peeeeese 


Great soil group and soil 
series 


Physiographic position 


Gray-Brown Podzolie: 
Bertrand._.--2--------- Terraces along streams. __. 

Curran (intergrading to- 
ward Low-Iumic Gley 
soils). 


Terraces along streams... __- 


Downs (intergrading to- 
ward Brunizems). 
Dubuque___-2 2-2 


Brunizem (Prairie) : 
Burkhardt__..--.------- 


Dakota___-..--.-------- 

Duelm_._.------------- 

Gotham _(intergrading 
toward Gray-Brown 


Podzolic). 


Uplands, and high terraces 
along streams. 
Uplands... 222-2. ee 


Uplands and concave valley 
slopes. 

Uplands: << sires dae eee 

Uplands.._.---222---_-_2- 

Terraces along streams-_.__ 


High terraces along streams 


Terraces along streams. ____ 
Uplands 22s denne Sats 


Terraces along streams. ____ 
Terraces along streams_.___ 


Terraces along streams-___- 


Outwash plains and terraces 
along streams. 

Outwash plains and_ ter- 
races along streams. 


ZONAL 
Relief Internal Parent material 
drainage 

Nearly level to sloping... __ Medium_____. Deep loess over old, sandy 

: alluvium. 
Nearly level__._-...-._--- Slow......--.. Loess. 
Gently undulating to gently | Medium______ Loess. 

rolling. 

Gently sloping to very steep_| Medium ______ Loess over material weathered 
from limestone; limestone 
bedrock. 

Gently undulating to steep._| Medium_____- Loess. 

Sloping to steep..__..__ 2. Medium_____. Loess over sandstone. 

Gently undulating to very | Medium__.___ Material weathered from sand- 

steep. ; stone. 

Nearly level to gently slop- | Medium to Deep loess over old, sandy 

ing. slow alluvium. 

Nearly level to gently slop- | Slow___._____ Thin layer of loess over slack- 

ing. alee deposits of silt and 
clay. 

Nearly level to gently un- | Medium______ Old, sandy alluvium. 

dulating. 

Sloping to steep__..._..___ Medium______ Franconia sandstone with a 
mantle of loess in places. 

Nearly level to gently slop- | Medium_____- Loess over old, sandy alluvium. 

ing. 

Nearly level to undulating._}| Rapid.._____. Moderately coarse textured. 
material over sandy and 
gravelly outwash. 

Nearly level to gently un- | Medium______ Glaciofluvial and alluvial sands. 

dulating. 

Level to nearly level_____._ Slow___-.---. Glaciofluvial and alluvial sands. 

Nearly level to gently | Rapid.._.._..| Sandy alluvium. 

undulating. 
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Tasre 8.—Classification of the soils and major physiographic featwres—Continued 


ZOoNAt-—Continued 


Great soil group and soil Physiographic position Relief Internal Parent material 
series drainage 
Brunizem (Prairie)—-Con. 
HHeés¢h=so2. se su Sects Uplands._____.~-.-.------- Undulating to strongly | Medium_.____ Material weathered from sand- 
sloping. stone. 
lubbard__------------- Outwash plains and ter- | Level to undulating-___..-- Rapid_._.---- | Glaciofluvial and alluvial 
races along streams. | sands. 
Lindstrom____-.-.-.---- Uplands and concave val- | Sloping to steep_.-_----.-- Medium___--_- Mainly loess but some mate- 
ley slopes. rial weathered from bedrock. 
Richwood. _..--..------ | Terraces along streams_ -__ ~~ Nearly level to sloping ----- Medium____-- | Deep loess over old, sandy 
/ — alluvium. 
Rowley (intergrading | Terraces along streams_- --- Nearly level__..---------- Slow._.-.---- | Loess. 
toward Humic Gley | 
soils) . 
Toddville_....._.----_-- Terraces along streams__- --- Nearly level. .------------ Medium to | Deep loess over old, sandy 
i slow alluvium. 
Trempe (intergrading | Outwash plains and ter- | Nearly level to gently | Rapid_.-_---- Coarse-textured material over 
toward Regosols). races along streams. undulating. reddish-brown, sandy allu- 
vium, 
Terraces along streams___-- Level to gently undulating.| Medium__-__-- Loess over glaciofluvial and 


Waukegan_____-_._------ 


alluvial sands and gravel. 


INTRAZONAL 


Humic Gley: 


Fttriek.-.-.- 22-2 --- Stream bottoms_____._---- Level to concave.._.------ Very slow; Mixed, moderately coarse tex- 
water tured to medium-textured 
table is alluvium. 
near the 
surface 
most of 
the time. 

Granby... sco-coeeenes 5 Terraces along streams. - --- Level to concave__..------ Very slow to Old, sandy alluvium, 
slow. 

AZONAL 
Alluvial: 
Arenzville. .-.---------- Flood plains of streams__--- Nearly level to gently | Medium____-- Silty alluvium that in many 
sloping. places overlies the surface 
layer of an old, buried soil 
formed in alluvium. 

Chaseburg (intergrading | Drainageways in uplands___| Nearly level to gently | Medium-_----- Thick deposits of local collu- 

toward Gray-Brown sloping. vium or alluvium washed 

Podzolic soils). from areas of Gray-Brown 
Podzolic soils. 

Huntsville (intergrading | Stream bottoms____-.----- Nearly level______.._------ Medium____.- Silty alluvium. 

toward Brunizems). 

Judson (intergrading | Drainageways in uplands_.| Nearly level to gently | Medium___--- Thick deposits of local collu- 

toward Brunizems). sloping. vium or alluvium washed 
from areas of Prairie soils. 

Qrone 2.3.2 Ae et ak Flood plains of streams__-___ Nearly level to very gently | Slow_..------ Silty alluvium that in many 

sloping. places overlies an old, bur- 
ied soil formed in alluvium. 

Wallkillsc is as233%.5sec2 Stream bottoms___-------- Nearly level to concave__..| Very slow..--| Silty alluvium over grassy or 

sedgy peat or muck. 
Lithosols: 

UMC recedes oteoscdsuse Uplands.___--.----------- Steep to very steep.._-_.-- Medium to] Material weathered from Fran- 

rapid. conia sandstone, in places 
with a thin capping of loess. 
Regosols: 

OONG len BSc Nees edn Uplands._---_------------ Gently sloping to very steep_| Very rapid....| Material weathered from sand- 
stone over sandstone 
bedrock. 

Plainfield...-_...-.----- Outwash plains and ter- | Nearly level to gently | Very rapid__..| Glaciofluvial and alluvial 

races along streams. undulating. sands. 

Sparta (intergrading | Outwash plains and ter- | Nearly level to gently | Very rapid..._| Glaciofluvial and alluvial 

toward Brunizems). races along streams. undulating. sands. 


sn 
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The zonal order is made up of soils that have well- 
developed profiles. The soils reflect the predominant 
influence of climate and living organisms in their forma- 
tion. In Buffalo County the great soil groups of the 
zonal order are the Gray-Brown Podzolice and the Bruni- 
zem (Prairie). 

Intrazonal soils have more or less well-defined charac- 
teristics that reflect the dominating influence of some local 
factor, such as relief or parent material, over the effects 
of climate and living organisms. In this county the only 
gveat soil group in the intrazonal order is the Humic Gley. 

The azonal order is made up of soils that, because of 
youth, resistant parent material, or relief, lack well- 
developed profiles. The azonal soils in this county belong 
to the Alluvial, Lithosol, and Regosol great soil groups. 

The great soil groups are described m the following 
pages, and the series in each group are listed. This 
classification is incomplete and may be revised as knowl- 
edge of the soils increases. The soils in several of the soil 
series are not representative of any one great soil group 
but intergrade from one great soil group to ‘another. 
Each series represented in the county is described in the 
pages that follow the discussion of the great soil groups, 
and a representative profile is given for each. 


Gray-Brown Podzolie soils 


Gray-Brown ‘Podzolic sofls belong to the zonal order. 
They have a fairly thin covering of organic matter (Ao) 
and an organic-mineral (A,) horizon. The organic- 
mineral horizon overlies a grayish-brown, leached A» 
horizon, which, in turn, rests upon a fine-textured (illu- 
vial), brown B horizon. In Buffalo County the material 
underlying the Gray-Brown Podzolic soils consists of 
loessal or alluvial silt, clay, and sand and of sandstone and 
limestone. 

The Gray-Brown Podzolic soils have formed under 
deciduous trees in a moist, temperate climate. The 
Bertrand, Dubuque, Fayette, Gale, Hixton, Jackson, 
Medary, Meridian, Norden, and Tell soils are in this great) 
soil group. The Curran and Downs soils are also classi- 
fied as Gray-Brown Podzolic soils, but the Curran soils 
are intergrading toward the Low-Humic Gley great soil 
group, and the Downs soils, toward the Brunizems. 

Soils of the Gray-Brown Podzolic_great soil group 
occupy most of the acreage in Buffalo County. Of these, 
the soils of the Fayette series are the most extensive, and 
soils of each of these series—the Hixton, Gale, Dubuque, 
Norden, and Bertrand—occupy a slightly smaller acreage. 
In addition to the major soils, there is a smaller acreage 
of Jackson, Curran, Downs, Medary, Meridian, and Tell 
soils. 

The Gray-Brown Podzolic soils in the county differ 
from one another primarily because of differences in the 
parent material and in relief. The parent material 
weathered from a number of different kinds of rocks and 
minerals. It was altered largely as the result of differences 
in relief, which influenced drainage, horizon differentia- 
tion, the thickness of the solum, and the depth of the ac- 
cumulation of organic matter. 

The Fayette soils, typical of the Gray-Brown Podzolic 
soils in the county, are gently undulating to rolling and 
have formed in loess of Peorian age. They formed in a 
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layer of loess, 42 inches or more thick, on ridges in the up- 
lands and on valley slopes. The ridge slopes are generally 
between 5 and 20 percent, and the valley slopes, between 
12 and 30 percent. 

The Fayette soils are well drained, but in places in the 
more nearly level areas the C horizon is slightly mottled. 
In most places the Ay horizon and parts of the A, and A, 
horizons have been mixed together by plowing. Con- 
sequently, the present surface layer is generally called an 
A, horizon and is slightly higher in color value than the 
original Ay. 

The Dubuque, Gale, and Downs soils are associated with 
the Fayette soils, These soils all formed wholly or mainly 
in loess, but the Dubuque and Gale soils formed in a thin- 
ner mantle of loess than the Fayette soils, or in a mantle 
of loess less than 42 inches thick. The Downs soils 
formed in a thick layer of loess. They have a thicker 
and darker A; horizon than the Dubuque and Gale soils. 
In the Dubuque and Downs soils, the loess overlies weath- 
ered limestone, and, in the Gale soils, it overlies weathered 
sandstone. The lower part of the solum in the Dubuque 
soils and in many places in the Gale soils formed in 
materials weathered from the underlying bedrock. 

The Hixton and Norden soils differ from the other soils 
of uplands in having formed in material weathered from 
sandstone of Cambrian age rather than from Joess or 
from other silty material. The Hixton soils formed in 
Material weathered from yellowish-brown or buft-colored 
Trempealeau or Dresbach sandstone. The Norden soils 
formed in material weathered from Franconia (glauco- 
nitic) sandstone. The Franconia sandstone is a greenish 
color and is finer textured than the Trempealeau and 
Dresbach sandstones, The finer grain of the parent rock 
causes the Norden soils to be finer textured than the Hixton 
soils, As a result, the Norden soils have higher moisture- 
holding capacity than the Hixton soils. 

The Bertrand, Jackson, Curran, Meridian, Tell, and 
Medary soils are examples of Gray-Brown Podzolic soils 
formed on terraces. The Bertrand, Jackson, and Curran 
soils formed in a layer of silt 42 inches or more thick. The 
Meridian and Tell soils formed in a layer of silty or loamy 
materials 20 to 42 inches thick over sand. The Medary 
soils differ from the other soils on terraces in that the 
upper part of the solum formed in a thin layer of silt and 
the rest of the solum formed from the underlying reddish- 
brown, lacustrine clay. 

The Curran and Downs soils are not true Gray-Brown 
Podzolic soils, The Curran soils, which have somewhat 
poor drainage instead of being well drained like the other 
Gray-Brown Podzolic soils, intergrade toward the Low- 
Humic Gley great soil group. The Downs soils, formed 
in a grassland-forest transitional belt, intergrade toward 
Brunizems. 


Brunizem (Prairie) soils 


The Brunizems, or Prairie, soils belong to the zonal 
order, They have formed in a temperate, humid climate 
under a cover of tall grasses dominated by bluestems 
(Andropogon spp.). Typically, the Brunizems that have 
not been cultivated have a thick, very dark brown to black 
A horizon. This soil material grades through a dark 
yellowish-brown: B horizon to the lighter colored parent 
material below.. After the soils have been cultivated, the 
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surface layer may be slightly lighter colored and slightly 
thinner than it was before. 

The parent material of the Brunizem soils in this 
county, like the parent material of the Gray-Brown Pod- 
zolic soils, consists of loessal and alluvial silts and sands 
or of materials weathered from sandstone. 

The term “Prairie soils,” once used to designate Bruni- 
zems, does not apply to all dark-colored soils of the tree- 
less plains, but only to those in which carbonates have not 
been concentrated in any part of the profile by soil-form- 
ing processes. The B horizon in most of the Brunizems 
contains slightly higher concentrations of clay than the 
horizons in the rest, of the profile. The Burkhardt, Da- 
kota, Duelm, Gotham, Hesch, Hubbard, Lindstrom, Rich- 
wood, Rowley, Toddville, Trempe, and Waukegan soils 
are in this great soil group. 

The Richwood, Lindstrom, Waukegan, Dakota, Todd- 
ville, and Rowley soils are the most extensive of the soils 
in this great soil group, and the Burkhardt, Trempe, Hub- 
bard, Duelm, Gotham, and Hesch soils occupy a smaller 
acreage. 

Except for the Lindstrom and Hesch soils, all of these 
soils are on terraces. The Lindstrom soils are on valley 
slopes, and the Hesch soils, at slightly higher elevations 
in the uplands. This is in distinct contrast to the Gray- 
Brown Pedzolic soils, which are about equally distributed 
between valley terraces and uplands, 

The Lindstrom soils are somewhat similar to the Fayett8 
soils of the Gray-Brown Podzolic great soil group, and 
the Hesch soils are somewhat similar to the Hixton. The 
Lindstrom soils have formed on concave valley slopes in 
a layer of silt that was thicker than 42 inches. They lie 
below dolomite or sandstone ridges. The Hesch soils 
formed in material weathered from Cambrian sandstone. 

The Richwood soils, which are somewhat like the 
Bertrand soils of the Gray-Brown Podzolic great soil 
group, formed in a layer of silt that was more than 42 
inches thick. The Richwood soils, like their catenary 
associates, the Toddville and Rowley soils, occur on ter- 
races that overlie old, sandy alluvium. The Richwood 
soils are well drained, the Toddville soils, moderately well 
drained, and the Rowley soils, somewhat poorly drained. 

The Waukegan soils are somewhat similar to the Tell 
soils of the Gray-Brown Podzolic great soil group. They 
formed in a thinner Jayer of silt than the Richwood soils, 
or in silt that was 24 to 42 inches thick, 

The Dakota soils, which are somewhat similar to the 
Meridian soils of the Gray-Brown Podzolic great soil 
group, formed on terraces in a layer of medium-textured 
material, 24 to 42 inches thick over sandy outwash. The 
Burkhardt soils, associated with the Dakota soils, formed 
in a somewhat thinner layer of moderately coarse textured 
material that was 10 to 24 inches thick over sandy and 
gravelly outwash. 

The Hubbard soils formed in sandy outwash on low 
stream terraces. They differ from the Sparta soils of the 
Regosol great soil group in having a weak textural B 
horizon and finer textured material in the solum. 

The Duelm soils are moderately well drained to poorly 
drained Brunizems. They occur in association with the 
Dakota, Burkhardt, and Hubbard soils. 

The Trempe soils have an AC profile with poorly de- 
fined horizons. They are not true Brunizems but are 
intergrades toward the Regosol great soil group. Like 


the Trempe soils, the Gotham and Rowley soils are not 
true Brunizems but are intergrades to other great soil 
groups. The Gotham soils are intergrading toward the 
Gray-Brown Podzolic great soil group, and the Rowley 
soils, toward the Humic Gley great soil group. 


Humic Gley soils 


The Humic Gley soils (formerly called Wiesenboden or 
Half Bog soils) belong to the intrazonal order. They 
have formed in depressions where natural drainage is 
poor to very poor. Their surface layer is dark colored 
and contains a large amount of organic matter. In most 
places it is more than 6 inches thick. The subsoil is 
strongly gleyed and is mottled. These soils lack an A, 
horizon. The texture of the different horizons differs 
little throughout the solum. ; 

In Buffalo County the Ettrick and Granby series are in 
the Humic Gley great soil group. The Ettrick soils are 
very poorly drained. They formed in silty materials on 
the high bottoms of alluvial flood plains. 

The soils of the Granby series are somewhat poorly 
drained to poorly drained. They occur in level to concave 
areas on terraces along streams. 


Alluvial soils 


The Alluvial soils belong to the azonal order, These 
soils are young. They are forming in material recently 
cleposited on flood plains and on alluvial fans and in draws. 
The soils are subject to flooding. Fresh materials are de- 
posited on them when floodwaters are high. <As a result, 
the soil materials have not been in place long enough for 
distinct. horizons to have developed in the profiles. In 
Buffalo County the Arenzville, Chaseburg, Huntsville, 
Judson, Orion, and Wallkill soils are in this great soil 
group. 

- The Arenzville and Orion soils are typical of the soils 
in the Alluvial great soil group. The Arenzville soils are 
well drained and occur in association with the Orion soils, 
which are somewhat poorly drained. The soils of both 
series are forming in thick, silty alluvium that in many 
places overlies the profile of an older, buried alluvial soil. 

The Chaseburg and Judson soils formed in thick de- 
posits of local alluvium or colluvium in drainageways in 
the uplands. Because in many places they have weakly 
developed profiles, however, they are considered to be in- 
tergrades to other great soil groups. The Chaseburg soils 
are intergrading toward the Gray-Brown Podzolie great 
soil group, and the Judson soils, toward the Brunizem 
great soil group. 

The Wallkill soils have formed in recent, light-colored 
alluvial materials that overlie grassy or sedgy peat or 
muck. The soils are on bottoms along streams in areas 
that are nearly level or concave. 

The Huntsville soils have formed in deep silts that 
washed down from soils on the uplands and terraces and 
were deposited on the nearly level bottoms below. The 
soils are dark colored to a depth of about 86 inches and 
are moderately well drained to well drained. They are 
intergrading toward the Brunizem great soil group. 


Lithosols 


The Lithosols belong to the azonal order. Typically, 
they are shallow and have little or no profile development. 
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The soils are made up largely of partly weathered frag- 
ments of rock or nearly bare rock. 

In Buffalo County the Urne soils are classified as Litho- 
sols. These soils are shallow and are underlain by green- 
ish, shaly sandstone. They are mainly on steep knobs 
below areas of Steep stony and rocky land and have slopes 
of 20 to 40 percent. 


Regosols 


Regosols belong to the azonal order. They are form- 
ing in thick, unconsolidated, sandy deposits or in a 
moderately thick layer of sandy material weathered from 
sandstone. The profiles of the Regosols show only weak 
development. In this county the Boone, Plainfield, and 
Sparta soils are classified as Regosols. 

The Boone soils occur on uplands and have formed in 
sandy material weathered from sandstone. The Plain- 
field ‘and Sparta soils formed in glaciofluvial and alluvial 
sands. The Sparta soils ave intergrading toward 
Brunizems. 


Unclassified 


Organic soils and miscellaneous land types ave not 
classified into higher categories. The organic soils, or 
Peats and Mucks, have formed in orgamic matter con- 
sisting of the decomposing remains of plants. They oc- 
cur in depressions in flood plains and terraces, where 
drainage is very poor, and they vary in thickness over 
mineral soil materials. The description given in the sec- 
tion “Detailed Descriptions of Soil Profiles” is typical of 
the majority of Peats and Mucks in the county. In some 
wet areas, however, the plant remains near the surface 
may be less decomposed than in the profile described. 

Miscellaneous land types are areas of land that have 
little or no true soil. They also include areas that were 
inaccessible so that they could not be examined carefully 
and other areas where it was not feasible to identify the 
soils nor to classify them by soil series. Such areas are 
named primarily in terms of landform and, secondarily, 
in terms of material. In Buffalo County seven kinds of 
miscellaneous land types ave mapped. They are (1) Allu- 
vial lands, (2) Gullied land, (3) Marsh, (4) Riverwash, 
(5) Steep stony and rocky land, (6) Terrace escarpments, 
and (7) Dune land. 


Detailed Descriptions of Soil Profiles 


In this section the soil series are discussed and a repre- 
sentative profile is given for each. The great soil group 
is given for each series for easy cross-reference to table 8. 


Arenzville series 


The Arenzville series consists of well drained to moder- 
ately well drained soils of the Alluvial great soil group. 
The soils have developed in silty alluvium that commonly 
overlies an older, dark, buried alluvial soil. They occur 
on bottoms along streams. The soils are closely associated 
with the Orion soils but are better drained. They are 
nearly neutral in reaction. 

The Arenzville soils have mottles in the lower part of 
the profile. In many places thin layers of coarse silt 
and of very fine sand occur at varying intervals through- 


out the profile. The color of these soils varies somewhat 
from place to place, depending upon the color of the sedi- 
ments that were deposited. 

Profile of an Arenzville silt loam (NEYNE sec. 23, 
T. 23 N., R. 13 W.): 


A, 0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam 
with very narrow streaks of yellowish brown (LOYR 
5/4) and very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2); 
weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; 
neutral; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

C, 8 to 13 inches, brown (1LOYR 5/8) silt loam; a few, fine, 
faint mottles of yellowish brown (LOYR 5/4) in lower 
part; thin layers of very fine sand are scattered 
throughout this layer; weak, thin, platy structure; 
very friable; slightly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

C, 13 to 22 inches, thin layers of dark-gray (JOYR 4/1) 
and gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam; a few, medium, 
distinct mottles of dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) and dark 
reddish brown (5YR 3/4) in lower part; weak, thin, 
platy structure; weak, fine, subangular blocky 
structure developing in lower 6 inches; very friable; 
slightly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

22 to 34 inches, black (N 2/0) silt loam; high in organic 
matter; common, fine, distinct mottles of dark 
brown (7.5YR 4/4) and dark reddish brown (5YR 
3/4); weak, thick, platy structure; very friable; 
slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

34 to 40 inches, very dark gray (LOYR 3/1) silt loam; 
high in organic matter but contains less organic 
matter than horizon just above; common, fine, 
distinct mottles of dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) and dark 
reddish brown (5YR 3/4); weak, thick, platy 
structure; very friable; slightly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

Cc 40 inches +, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) silt loam: 

common, medium, distinct mottles of dark brown 
(7.5YR. 4/4) and dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4); 
moderate, very fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; slightly acid. 


An» 


Ay 


Bertrand series 


The Bertrand series consists of well-drained soils de- 
veloped in a deep layer of silt. The soils belong to the 
Gray-Brown Podzolic great soil group. They occur on. 
stream terraces in association with moderately well drained. 
Jackson and somewhat poorly drained Curran soils. The 
Bertrand soils are similar to the Tell soils, but they have 
sand at varying depths below 42 inches. In contrast, 
the Tell soils have sand at a depth of about 30 inches. 
The Bertrand soils occur throughout the county in areas: 
where silty soils of the upland predominate. 

Profile of a Bertrand silt loam (SWYSW sec. 27, T. 
21N.,R. 11 W.): 


A, 0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) to 
dark grayish-brown (LOYR 4/2) silt loam; moderate, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; roots abundant; 
neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

A, 8 +0 10 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, thick, platy structure in places, but breaks. 
readily to moderate, fine, subangular blocky struc— 
ture; very friable; roots abundant; slightly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

B, 10 to 13 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8) silt loam; mod-. 
erate, thick, platy structure breaking to moderate, 
fine, subangular blocky structure: friable; a few 
light-gray (IOYR 7/2) silica coatings; roots plentiful; 
medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Bo, 13 to 20 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8) silty clay loam;, 
moderate, medium and fine, subangular blocky 
structure with dark-brown (10YR 3/3) clay films. 
and light-gray (LOYR 7/2) silica coatings on the ag= 
gregates; roots plentiful; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 
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Bey 20 to 36 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silty clay loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure with 
dark-brown (LOYR 3/3) clay films and light-gray 
(1OYR 7/2) silica coatings on the aggregates; firm 
when moist and slightly hard when dry; roots plenti- 
ful; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Bs 36 to 42 inches, dark yellowish-brown (lOYR 4/4), light 
silty clay loam; weak, coarse, subangular blocky 
structure with light-gray (lOYR 7/2) silica coatings 
on the aggregates; friable; roots few; strongly acid. 

Cc 42 inches +, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) to yel- 
lowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt; massive; friable; 
strongly acid. 


Boone series 


The Boone series consists of excessively drained soils 
developed in materials from St. Peter sandstone or sand- 
stone of Cambrian age. The soils belong to the Regosol 
great soil group. They developed under forest on gently 
sloping to very steep uplands. The Boone soils are as- 
sociated with the Norden and Gale soils. They are also 
closely associated with the Hixton soils, but they differ 
from those soils in lacking a textural B horizon. The 
Boone soils have rapid internal drainage. As a result, 
they are droughty. 


Profile of a Boone loamy fine sand (SEXSE¥ sec. 12, 
T. 24 N., R. 10 W.): 


Ag and Ay % to 0 inch of partly decomposed, matted oak 
leaves and stems of bluegrass. 

Ay, 0 to 2 inehes, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) loamy fine 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
grass: roots abundant; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

Ay 2 to 4 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) to 
dark-brown (10YR 3/3) loamy fine sand; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very. friable; roots of trees and 
grasses plentiful; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

A; 4 to 8 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 3/4) loamy 
fine sand with very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
coatings on the aggregates; weak, medium, suban- 
gular blocky structure; very friable; tree roots plen- 
tiful; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

C, 8 to 20 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) fine 
sand; single grain; loose; in places streaked or stained 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) with organic 
matter; a few tree roots; strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

C, 20 to 38 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) fine 
sand; single grain; loose; a few tree roots; strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C3; 38 to 46 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) to light 
yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) fine sand; single grain; 
loose; medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Cy, 46 inches +, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/6) to light 'yellow- 
ish-brown (10YR 6/4) sands that gradually merge 
with unweathered sandstone bedrock. 


Burkhardt series 


The Burkhardt series consists of somewhat excessively 
drained soils of the Brunizem great soil group. In this 
county these soils are mainly on terraces along the Mis- 
sissippi River, near Buffalo City and Cochrane. They 
occur in association with Sparta, Hubbard, Duelm, and 
Dakota soils. 

The Burkhardt soils are similar to the Sparta and Hub- 
bard soils, but the Sparta and Hubbard soils have less 
fine material in the solum. The Burkhardt soils are also 
similar to the Duelm soils, but the Duelm soils are moder- 
ately well drained to somewhat poorly drained. The 
Burkhardt soils are shallower and somewhat coarser tex- 
tured than the Dakota soils. 


Profile of a Burkhardt sandy loam (SWKNWY sec. 32, 
T. 21.N., R. 12 W.): 

A, 0 to 12 inches, black (LOYR 2/1) sandy loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure that breaks to 
weak, medium, granular; very friable; abundant 
roots; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Bz, 12 to 18 inches, very dark brown (7.5YR 2/2) sandy loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; plentiful roots; medium acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

Bz 18 to 24 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 3/2) loamy sand that 
contains a few pebbles; weak, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; very friable; medium acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

C, 24 to 30 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 3/4) coarse sand and 
gravel, and multicolored sands that contain a large 
proportion of dark-colored minerals; single grain; 
loose; medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C2 30 inches +, brown (7.5YR 5/4) coarse sand and gravel, 
and multicolored sands that contain a large pro- 
portion of dark-colored minerals; single grain; loose; 
medium acid. 


Chaseburg series 


The Chaseburg series consists of deep, well-drained, 
silty soils of the Alluvial great soil group. The soils have 
formed in alluvial materials. The parent materials were 
deposited in draws and on foot slopes by surface creep and 
by runoff from upland areas. ; 

These soils do not have a well-developed profile. They 
occur in positions similar to those occupied by the Judson 
soils, but they are lighter colored than the Judson soils. 
The soils are widely distributed throughout the county. 
Nearly all of the areas are small. 

The color of the materials in which these soils formed 
varies slightly. In some areas there are thin layers of fine 
sand throughout the profile. The risk of flooding varies 
between slight and moderate. 

Profile of a Chaseburg silt loam (NWMSEMSW \ sec. 19, 
T. 24N., R. 11 W.): 

Ay, 0 to 24 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) to 
dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; weak, fine 
and medium, granular structure; very friable; abun- 
dant roots; neutral; gradual, smooth boundary. 

An 24 to 32 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, medium, platy structure; friable; roots plenti- 
ful; slightly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C, 32 to 42 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak, 
medium, platy structure; friable; roots plentiful; 
slightly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C, 42inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; weak, 
medium, platy structure; friable; medium acid. 


Curran series 


The Curran series consists of deep, silty, somewhat 
poorly drained soils on terraces. The soils developed 
under timber in a thick deposit of loess. They are Gray- 
Brown Podzolic soils but are intergrading toward the 
Low-Humic Gley great soil group. The soils are nearly 
level. They occur in close association with the Bertrand 
and Jackson soils, but are not so well drained as those 
soils. The Curran soils have only fair surface drainage 
and slow internal drainage. 

Only one Curran soil, Curran silt loam, occurs in 
Buffalo County. In this soil the color of the surface layer 
ranges from dark gray to very dark grayish brown, The 
subsoil also varies in color, and in texture it ranges from 
heavy silt loam to silty clay loam. In many places mot- 
tling is so pronounced in this soil that the base color is 
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difficult to identify. The subsoil and the substratum range 
from medium acid to strongly acid. 

Profile of a Curran silt loam (SEYNEY sec. 11, T. 21 N., 
R. 12 W.): 


A, 0 to 8 inches, dark-gray (LOYR 4/1) to very dark grayish- 
brown (10YR, 3/2) silt loam; weak, fine, granular to 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; very friable; 
abundant roots; neutral; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A, 8 to 15 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) to grayish-brown 
(LOY R 5/2) silt loam; common, fine, distinct mottles 
of dark brown (7.5Y R 4/4) and strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6); weak, thin to medium, platy structure; light-gray 
(lOYR 7/2) silt between the plates; very friable; 
moderately vesicular; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

Bog 15 to 25 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4 or LOYR 4/3) to 
pale-brown (LOYR 6/3), heavy silt loam; many, 
medium, prominent mottles of yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8); stains of iron and manganese; moderate, 
thick, platy macrostructure that breaks to weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; moderately vesicular; 
vertical faces of peds thickly coated with light-gray 
(1OYR 7/1) silt; friable; roots common; strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B3, 25 to 32 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4 or LOYR 4/3) to 
pale-brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam; dark stains of iron 
and manganese and many, medium, prominent 
mottles of yellowish brown (1l0YR 5/8); weak, coarse, 
subangular blocks that break to weak, thick plates; 
thick coats of light-gray (10YR 7/1) silt on vertical 
faces of peds; friable; strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

C, 382inehes +, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam; many, 
fine, prominent mottles of dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
and dark stains of iron and manganese; massive; 
friable; medium acid. 


Dakota series 


The Dakota series consists of moderately deep, well- 
drained soils underlain by loose sands. The soils devel- 
oped under prairie grasses in loamy or sandy outwash. 
In this county they occur on terraces near the Buffalo, 
Chippewa, and Mississippi Rivers. These soils are in the 
Brunizem great soil group. 

Dakota loams and Dakota fine sandy loams occur in the 
same general areas. They are associated with the Sparta, 
Hubbard, Burkhardt, Waukegan, and Duelm soils. The 
Dakota soils are finer textured than the Sparta, Hubbard, 
and Burkhardt soils; their solum is less silty than that of 
the Waukegan soils; and their drainage is better than that 
of the Duelm soils, The Dakota soils are somewhat simi- 
lar to the Meridian souls in texture and in the thickness of 
their solum, but their A horizon is thicker and darker. 

The solum of the Dakota soils ranges from 24 to 36 
inches in thickness, The size of the particles of sand un- 
derlying the soils also varies. In some places small pebbles 
are mixed with the sand. 

Profile of a Dakota loam (SWYSE¥ sec. 8, T. 20 N., 
R. 12 W.): 

A, 0 to 10 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) loam; mod- 
erate, medium, granular structure; very friable; 
abundant roots; neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

B, 10 to 14 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; slightly 
acid; plentiful roots; clear, smooth boundary. 

B, 14 to 28 inches, dark-brown (lOYR 4/3 to 3/3), heavy 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm, slightly hard when dry; roots plentiful; 
medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Bs 28 to 32 inches, dark-brown (1OYR 4/3) fine sandy loam; 
weak, medium, subangular bloeky structure; very 
friable; plentiful roots; medium acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 


C 32 inches +, dark yellowish-brown (1OYR 4/4) medium 
sand; structureless (single grain) ; loose; medium acid. 


Profile of a Dakota fine sandy loam (NEMNW\ sec. 22, 
T. 23 N., R. 11 W.): 


A; 0 to 10 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) fine sandy 
loam; moderate, medium, granular structure; very 
friable; abundant roots; neutral; clear, wavy bound- 


ary. 

A; 10 to 14 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
fine sandy loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure that breaks to moderate, medium, granular 
structure; very friable; roots plentiful; neutral; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B, 14 to 16 inches dark-brown (10YR, 3/3) fine sandy loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; roots plentiful; neutral; clear, wavy boundary. 

B, 16 to 25 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3), light loam; 
moderate, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
slightly hard when dry; plentiful roots; strongly 
acid; diffuse, wavy boundary. 

B; 25 to 36 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C, 36 to 50 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) loamy 
sand; single grain; loose; medium acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

C, 50 to 60 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) medium 
sand; single grain; loose; slightly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

C; 60 to 80 inches, yellowish-brown (1O0YR 5/4) medium 
sand with bands of loamy sand; single grain; loose; 
neutral. 


Downs series 


_ The Downs series consists of deep soils that are well 
drained and silty. The soils belong to the Gray-Brown 
Podzolic great soil group but are intergrading toward 
Brunizems. They formed mainly under prairie grasses, 
but partly under a thin stand of trees, 

The normal Downs silt loams are gently undulating to 
rolling and occur on broad upland ridges that are capped 
with loess, They occur in association with the Fayette and 
deep Dubuque soils, but they have a darker, somewhat 
thicker A horizon than those soils. The normal Downs silt 
loams in Buffalo County are mainly on Alma Ridge. 

The Downs soils on benches occur at a level below the 
Fayette and Lindstrom soils of the upland valley slopes. 
They are on terraces that are higher than normal stream 
terraces. The soils formed in loess, underlain by lami- 
nated silts deposited by streams. The silts overlie calca- 
reous, fine-grained, glauconitic sandstone of the Franconia 
formation. The profile of the Downs silt loams on benches 
is similar to that of the normal Downs silt loams, but the 
normal Downs silt loams formed in loess underlain by 
dolomitic limestone. 

Profile of a Downs silt loam (SEYNE sec. 18, T. 21 N., 
R. 12 W)): 

A, 0 to 9 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt 
loam; moderate, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
abundant roots; neutral; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Ag 9 to 12 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; moderate, 
medium, platy structure; light-gray (10YR 7/2) 
coatings of silt on surfaces of peds; moderately vesicu- 
lar; very friable; roots plentiful; neutral; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B, 12 to 16 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak, 
thick, platy macrostructure that breaks to moderate, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; light-gray (LOYR 
7/2) coatings of silt on surfaces of peds; moderately 
vesicular; friable; roots plentiful; medium acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 
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Be, 16 to 23 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silty clay loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
moderately vesicular; light-gray (LOY R 7/2) coatings 
of silt on surfaces of peds; firm; medium acid; elear, 
wavy boundary. 

By 23 to 32 inches, dark yellowish-brown (1L0YR 3/4) silty 
clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; light-gray (LOYR 7/2) silica coatings on 
surfaces of peds; slightly vesicular; firm; few roots; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B3; 32 to 38 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 3/4), light 
silty clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; light-gray (LOYR 7/2) coatings on surfaces 
of peds; slightly vesicular; firm; few roots; strongly 
acid; gradual, irregular boundary. 

C 38 inches +, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam; 
massive; friable; several feet thick over limestone; 
medium acid. 


Profile of a Downs silt loam, bench phase (NWKNE\ 
sec. 13, T. 24 N., R. 12 W.): 


A, 0 to 8 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) to very dark 
grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt loam; weak, medium to 
fine, granular structure; very friable; abundant roots; 
slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A, 8 to 18 inches, very dark grayish-brown (1O0YR 3/2) silt 
loam; weak, thin to medium, platy structure; very 
friable; plentiful roots; medium acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

By 18 to 17 inches, dark grayish-brown (L0YR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; . friable; 
plentiful roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

By 17 to 21 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8) silt loam; weak, 
fine to medium, subangular blocky structure; mod- 
erately vesicular; friable; plentiful roots; strongly 
acid; abrupt, smooth boundary, 

B, 21 to 36 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3 to 10YR 4/3), 
light silty clay loam; weak, thick, platy macrostruc- 
ture that breaks to moderate, fine, subangular blocky 
structure; firm; moderately vesicular; plentiful roots; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

Bz 36 to 40 inches, dark-brown (L0YR 4/3) silt loam; weak, 
thick, platy macrostructure that breaks to weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; moderately vesicu- 
lar; friable; medium acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

C;, 40 to 52 inches, brown (LOYR 4/8) silt; massive; very 
vesicular; slightly acid. 

C, 652 to 120 inches, pale-brown (LOYR 6/3) silt with thin 
bands of strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) silt; massive; 
very friable; slightly acid. 

D 120 inches +, greenish, fine-grained, glauconitic sand- 
stone that is partially weathered. 


Dubuque series 


The Dubuque series consists of silty, well-drained up- 
land soils of the Gray-Brown Podzolic great soil group. 
The soils have formed partly in loess of Peorian age and 
partly in cherty red clay that has weathered from Prairie 
du Chien dolomite. Depth to clay in the normal Dubuque 
silt loams ranges from 12 to 20 inches. In the Dubuque 
silt loams, deep, the clay is at a depth of 20 to 42 inches. 

The normal Dubuque silt loams occur on rounded, loess- 
capped ridges in association with Dubuque silt loams, 
deep, and with Fayette silt loams, They are generally 
along the lower edges of the ridges, where the mantle 
of loess is thinnest. The Dubuque silt loams, deep, and 
the Fayette soils are on the milder slopes above areas of 
normal Dubuque silt loams. 

Dubuque silt loams, deep, are similar to the normal 
Dubuque silt loams, but they have formed in a thicker 
layer of loess and have a somewhat thicker B horizon. 
They are also similar to the Fayette silt loams, but the 
lower part of the subsoil and the substratum are red clay. 
In contrast, the substratum of the Fayette soils is made 
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up of loess, or silty materials. The Dubuque silt loams, 
deep, vary chiefly in depth to red clay, in the amount of 
chert in the clay, and in the depth of clay over dolomite. 

In places the Dubuque soils are severely eroded and 
tillage has mixed part of the clay from the subsoil with 
the remaining surface layer. In some of these areas, the 
texture of the present surface layer is silt loam, and in 
others it is silty clay loam. 


Profile of a Dubuque silt loam (NWYNEX sec. 11, T. 
22 N., R. 11 W.): 


A» 0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular and weak, fine, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; abundant roots; neutral; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

A, 6 to 13 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silt 
loam; weak, thin, platy structure; very friable; 
plentiful roots; slightly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B, 138 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/4) to dark 
yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4), heavy silt loam; weak, 
thin, platy structure; very friable; plentiful roots; 
strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B; 18 to 28 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) and strong- 
brown (7.5YR 5/8) clay; strong, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; very hard when dry, plastic when 
wet; few roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C 28 to 36 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) to yellowish-red 
(SYR 4/6) clay; massive to coarse, angular blocky 
structure; very hard when dry, plastic when wet; 
few roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

D = 36 inches +, broken limestone. 


Profile of a Dubuque silt loam, deep phase (SEY SE 
sec, 22, T. 22 N., R. 13 W.): 


Ay 11 to 0 inch, black (L0YR 2/1), loose mat of decomposed 
residue from oak trees. 

A, Oto 1 inch, black (1OYR 2/1) silt loam; moderate, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; abundant roots; 
neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

1 to 4 inches, dark grayish-brown (1OYR, 4/2) silt loam; 
moderate, thin, platy structure; very friable; plentiful 
roots; slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

4to 9 inches, brown (10YR 5/8) silt: loam; moderate, thick, 
platy structure; finely vesicular; very friable; plenti- 
ful roots; slightly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Bi 9 to 12 inches, dark-brown (LOYR 4/3) silt loam; moder- 
ate, fine, subangular blocky structure; finely vesicular; 
light-gray (lOYR 7/1) coatings on peds; friable; 
plentiful roots; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B, 12 to 26 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silty clay loam; 
strong, fine to medium, angular blocky structure; 
very vesicular; firm; few roots; strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

B; 26 to 32 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay loam; 
strong, coarse, subangular blocky structure; firm; 
strongly acid; few roots; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Cc 32 to 42 inches, reddish-brown (SYR 4/3) clay; massive 
to weak, coarse, angular blocky structure; very hard 
when dry, plastic when wet; few roots; strongly acid; 
accumulations of iron and manganese; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

D 42 inches +, unweathered dolomitic limestone. 


An 


Ax 


Duelm series 


The Duelm series consists of moderately well drained 
to somewhat poorly drained soils developed under prairie. 
The soils are on stream terraces. Nearly all of the areas 
are on the terrace along the Mississippi River near 
Cochrane. The soils belong to the Brunizem great soil 
group. They are underlain by stratified sand. 

The Duelm soils are closely associated with the Dakota 
soils. They occur in lower positions on the terraces than 
the Dakota soils and have a more poorly drained subsoil. 
The imperfect drainage in the subsoil is attributed to 
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seepage from the Mississippi River. The height of the 
water table and the degree of wetness in the subsoil vary 
as the result of differences in the level of the water in the 
river. 

In these soils the color of the surface layer ranges from 
very dark brown to very dark grayish brown, and the 
intensity of mottling and depth to mottling varies. The 
texture of the subsoil ranges from fine sandy loam to loam. 
Depth of the soil materials over loose sand is generally 
between. 26 and 32 inches but ranges from 24 to 42 inches. 
In places the sand contains a few small pebbles. 


Profile of a Duelm fine sandy loam (NWYNW3 sec. 8, 
T. 20 N., R. 12 W.): 


A, 0 to 12 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) to very dark 
grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) fine sandy loam; weak, 
medium, granular structure; very friable; abundant 
roots; neutral; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Bz 12 to 26 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3), heavy fine sandy 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; plentiful roots; medium acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

B; 26 to 36 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy fine 
sand; a few, fine, faint mottles of yellowish brown 
(QlOYR 5/8); medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; plentiful roots; medium acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

C 36 inches +, dark-brown (1OYR 4/3) medium and fine 
sand; few, fine, faint mottles of yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8); single grain; loose; medium- acid. 


Profile of a Duelm fine sandy loam, high water table 
(SEYSWY sec. 5, T. 20 N., R. 12 W.): 


A; 0 to 10 inches, black (LOYR 2/1) to very dark gray 
(OYR 3/1) mucky fine sandy loam; weak, medium, 
granular structure; very friable; abundant roots; 
neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

10 to 15 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) sandy clay loam to 
fine sandy loam; common, fine, distinct mottles of 
yellowish brown (LOYR 5/6) to dark brown (7.5YR 
4/4); weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard when dry, and slightly sticky when 
wet; abundant roots; slightly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

15 to 26 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) to dark- 
gray (10YR 4/1) sandy clay loam to fine sandy loam; 
many, medium, distinct mottles of dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) to strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); weak, 
medium to coarse, subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard when dry, and slightly sticky when wet; 
slightly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B3z 26 to 29 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2), light sandy 

loam; many, medium, distinct mottles of dark 
brown (7.5YR 4/4) to strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); 
weak, coarse, subangular blocky structure; non- 
sticky; neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

Cz, 29 inches +, grayish-brown (l0YR 5/2) coarse sand; 

many, medium, distinct mottles of dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) to strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); single 
grain; nonsticky; neutral. 


Profile of a Duelm loam (SWYSEY sec. 1, T. 20 N., R. 
12 W.): 


A; 0 to 10 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) loam; a few, 
fine, faint mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 5/8); 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
abundant roots; slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A; 10 to 18 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loam to 
sandy clay loam; common, medium, distinct mottles 
of dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4); firm, but slightly 
hard when dry; plentiful roots; medium acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

B, 18 to 26 inches, mottled grayish-brown (10YR 5/2), dark 
grayish-brown (10YR 4/2), and dark reddish-brown 
(5YR. 3/4) loam to fine sandy loam with no base color; 


Bag 


Boog 


weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm, but 
slightly hard when dry; plentiful roots; strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

Bz, 26 to 42 inches, light brownish-gray (1OYR 6/2), brown 
(LOY R: 5/3), and dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/4) sandy 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
very friable; few roots; strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary, 

C 42 inches +, highly mottled, saturated coarse sands; 
strongly acid. 


Ettrick series 


The Ettrick series consists of dark-colored, very poorly 
drained soils in the valleys of streams. The soils belong 
to the Humic Gley great soil group. They have devel- 
oped in silty alluvium washed from medium- and fine- 
textured soils of nearby uplands and terraces. The soil 
materials have been in place long enough so that the profile 
has developed to a depth of 36 inches or more. The soils 
are flooded frequently. The vegetation under which they 
developed consisted of water-tolerant grasses, sedges, and 
trees. 

These soils occur in association with the Wallkill soils. 
They are also associated with Peats and Mucks and with 
other soils of the bottom lands, including areas of poorly 
drained alluvial lands. 

The principal variations in these soils consist. of dif- 
ferences in the thickness of the surface layer. Some areas 
are covered by a layer, several inches thick, of mucky 
material from plant remains. Others are covered by a 
thin layer of light-colored, silty overwash, which is as 
much as 18 inches thick in places. The soils range from 
neutral to mildly alkaline in reaction. 

Some of the Ettrick soils are underlain by weakly stiati- 
fied silts and fine sands. In the sandy substratum phase, 
the silty clay loam that has definite structure does not 
extend to a depth so great as in the normal Ettrick soils. 
Strata of fine sand may be present anywhere within the C 
horizon. 

Profile of an Ettrick silt loam (NWYNWY sec. 19, 
T. 22 N., R. 10 W.): 

A, 0 to 8 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) to dark gray 
(10YR, 4/1) silt loam; common, fine, distinct mottles 
of dark reddish brown (SYR 3/4) ; moderate, medium, 
platy structure; friable; abundant roots; neutral; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

Ay 8 to 14 inches, bla¢k (N 2/0) silt loam; common, fine, 
distinct. mottles of dark reddish brown (5YR. 3/4); 
weak, thick, platy macrostructure that breaks to 
moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
abundant roots; neutral; gradual, smooth boundary, 

AC 14 to 24 inches, dark-gray (LOYR 4/1), heavy silt loam; 
common, fine, distinct mottles of dark reddish brown 
(5YR 3/4); friable; few roots; neutral; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

C, 24 to 31 inches, gray (2.5Y 5/1) silty clay loam; many, 
large, prominent mottles of dark reddish brown 
(SYR 38/4); moderate, medium to fine, subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few roots, neutral; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

C, 81 to 42 inches, light olive-gray (5Y 6/2) silty clay loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of dark reddish 
brown (5YR 3/4); weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure to massive; firm; few roots; neutral; grad- 
ual, smooth boundary, 

C; 42 inches +, light olive-gray (5Y 6/2) silty clay loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of dark reddish 
brown (5YR 3/4); massive; firm; neutral. 
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Profile of an Ettrick silt loam, sandy substratum 
(SWYSW sec. 30, T. 24 N., R. 12 W.): 


A, 0 to 8 inches, black (LOYR 2/1 or 2.5Y 2/1) silt loam; 
massive in the upper part but moderate, fine and 
medium, granular in lower part; friable; contains 
large amount of organic matter; roots abundant; 
neutral; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A, 8 to 15 inches, black (JOYR 2/1 or 2.5Y 2/1) silty clay 
loam; moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; roots abundant; neutral; clear, smooth 
boundary. : 

C, 15 to 36 inches, dark-gray (SY 4/1) to gray (5Y 5/1) silty 
clay loam; massive to weak, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm, but slightly hard when dry; 
few roots; neutral; clear, wavy boundary. 

C, 36 inches +, gray (5Y 5/1) coarse silts and fine sands; 
Seaenty ; friable; no roots observed; weakly stratified ; 
neutral. 


Fayette series 


The Fayette series consists of deep, well-drained soils 
of the Gray-Brown Podzolic great soil group. The soils 
have formed in deep deposits of loess of Peorian age. 
They have fairly uniform characteristics. 

Fayette silt loams, uplands, occur on broad ridgetops in 
association with Downs silt loams and with Dubuque silt 
loams, deep. They are somewhat similar to the Downs 
soils, but in many places they, have a thinner, lighter 
colored A, horizon, a lighter colored A, horizon that has a 
more platy structure, and a somewhat better developed 
B horizon with a finer subangular blocky structure. The 
Fayette silt loams, uplands, formed in a deeper layer of 
silt than that in which the Dubuque soils developed. 

Fayette silt loams, valleys, are similar to the upland 
Fayette silt loams, except that the surface soil is gritty in 
places, and, in a few areas, the texture of the surface layer 
is loam or fine sandy loam. Also, they have less well- 
developed horizons. The soils are closely associated with 
Norden and Urne soils. They occur in narrow bands below 
areas of Steep stony and rocky land. Differences in the 
texture of the surface layer appear to have been caused 
by differences in the colluvial materials that washed or 
sloughed down onto these soils from the areas of Steep 
stony and rocky land above. 

Fayette silt loams, uplands, occur throughout the up-. 
lands in Buffalo County, but they are less extensive in the 
northern part. Fayette silt loams, valleys, occur through- 
out all parts of the county. 


Representative profile of a Fayette silt loam on an up- 
land ridgetop (SWuSW sec. 23, T. 23 N., R. 12 W.): 


A, 0 to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown (1OYR 3/2) to 
dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; moderate, 
fine, granular structure; friable; abundant roots; 
slightly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A, 7 to 9 inches, grayish-brown (1LOYR 5/2) silt loam; light- 
gray (10YR 7/2) silica coatings on peds; weak, thin, 
platy structure; friable; plentiful roots; slightly acid; 

; clear, smooth boundary. 

B, 9 to 13 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) to yellowish-brown 
(10Y R 5/4) silt loam; weak, medium, platy structure 
in place, but breaks to very fine subangular blocky 
structure when disturbed; firm; roots plentiful; me- 
dium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Ba 13 to 21 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silty 
clay loam; few, fine, dark specks; strong, fine, angular 
blocky structure; dark yellowish-brown clay skins; 
firm; plentiful roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 


By 21 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) to dark 
yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silty clay loam; a few, 
fine, dark specks; strong, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; clay skins less prominent than in Ba hori- 
zon; firm; plentiful roots; strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

B; 30 to 38 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/4) silt loam; 
few, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (10OYR 
5/8); moderate, coarse, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few roots; strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

C 38 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; 
massive; strongly acid; few roots. 


Representative profile of a Fayette silt loam on a 
valley slope (SWY4NEX sec. 27, T. 23 N., R. 13 W.): 


A, Oto 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) to very dark 
grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt loam; weak, fine to 
medium, granular structure; very friable; abundant 
roots; neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

A, 7 to 11 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, thin, platy structure; dark yellowish-brown 
(1OYR 3/4) clay skins and light-gray (l0YR 7/2) 
coatings of silt on the peds; moderately vesicular; 
weak, thin, platy structure; very friable; abundant 
roots; neutral; clear, wavy boundary. 

B: 11 to 19 inches, dark-brown (LOYR 4/3) to dark yellowish- 
brown (1OYR 4/4) silt loam; moderate, medium to 
fine, subangular blocky structure; dark yellowish- 
brown (1OYR 3/4) clay skins and light-gray (LOYR. 
7/2) coatings of silt on the peds; moderately vesicular; 
friable; plentiful roots; slightly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B, 19 to 32 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4), light 
silty clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; dark yellowish-brown (10YR 3/4) clay 
skins and light-gray (1OYR 7/2) coatings of silt on 
the peds; moderately vesicular; friable; plentiful roots ; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B; 32 to 42 inches, dark yellowish-brown (1OYR 4/4), light 
silty clay loam; modcrate, coarse, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; plentiful roots; strongly acid; clear, 
gradual boundary. 

C 42 inches +, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
massive; very friable; strongly acid. 


Gale series 


The Gale series is made up of well-drained, silty soils 
developed in loess. St. Peter sandstone or sandstone of 
Cambrian age underlies the loess. The soils are in the 
Gray-Brown Podzolic great soil group. They are asso- 
ciated with Hixton, Norden, Boone, deep Dubuque, and 
deep Fayette soils. The Gale soils are similar to the 
Hixton soils, but they have silty A and B horizons. They 
are also somewhat similar to the Norden soils, but the 
Norden soils are underlain by fine-grained, glauconitic 
sandstone. 

The solum of the Gale soils varies chiefly in thickness. 
It ranges from 24 to 42 inches in thickness, but it is com- 
monly 24 to 86 inches thick. In some places the Bs 
horizon formed in materials weathered from the under- 
lying sandstone and has a loam texture. 

Profile of a Gale silt loam (SWY4SW sec. 24, T. 22 N., BR. 
11 W.): 

A, 0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (LOYR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure in place, 
but breaks readily to moderate, fine granules; friable; 
roots abundant; medium acid; 6 to 8 inches thick; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A, 7 to 13 inches, brown (1OYR 5/3) to dark-brown (1OYR 
4/3) silt loam; moderate, medium to thin, platy 
structure; friable; roots plentiful; medium acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 
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B; 183 to 18 inches, dark-brown (LOYR 4/3), heavy silt loam; 
weak to moderate, fine to medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; a few grayish-brown (LOYR 5/2) 
silica coatings on peds; roots plentiful; medium acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

B, 18 to 28 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silty 
clay loam; moderate, fine to medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm, but slightly hard when dry; 
a few, grayish-brown (1OYR 5/2) silica coatings on 
pede ; roots plentiful; strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

B; 28 to 31 inches, dark yellowish-brown (1OYR 4/4), gritty 
silty clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; blocks have dark-brown (LOYR 3/3) 
coatings and a few grayish-brown (10YR. 5/2) silica 
coatings; firm, but slightly hard when dry; roots 
plentiful; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

D 81 inches ++, partly weathered sandstone that ranges in 
color from white (LOYR 8/2) to yellow (1OYR 7/8); 
massive in place, but breaks to single grain; no roots; 
strongly acid. 


Gotham series 


The Gotham soils are sandy and are somewhat exces- 
sively drained. They occur on outwash plains and on the 
terraces of streams. The soils are Brunizems, but they 
have some characteristics similar to those of soils in the 
Gray-Brown Podzolic great soil group. The parent ma- 
terial is largely quartz sand, but it contains a small amount 
of darker colored minerals. In many places the soils 
have layers of finer textured materials, ranging from 1 to 
6 inches in thickness, at a depth of 8 to 6 feet. 

The soils have a thicker, darker colored A, horizon than 
the Plainfield soils and a thinner, lighter colored A, 
horizon than the Sparta soils. They have a weakly devel- 
oped B horizon and differ from soils of both the Plainfield 
and Sparta series in this respect. Their surface layer is 
lighter colored than that of the Hubbard soils. 

The Gotham soils vary chiefly in the texture and thick- 
ness of the Bhorizon. The texture of that horizon ranges 
from loamy fine sand to sandy loam, and the thickness, 
from 10 to 30 inches. 

Profile of a Gotham loamy fine sand: 


A, 0 to 10 inches, very dark grayish-brown (l0YR 3/2) to 
dark-brown (10YR 3/3) loamy fine sand; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable, abundant roots; 
medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Az 10 to 14 inches, dark-brown (LOYR 4/3) loamy fine sand; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; very fri- 
able; plentiful roots; strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B, 14 to 22 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) loamy 
fine sand; weak, coarse to medium, subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; plentiful roots; strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

B, 22 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown (lOYR 5/4) loamy fine 
sand; weak, coarse, subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; plentiful roots; strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

C 30 inches ++, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) to light yel- 
lowish-brown (10YR: 6/4) sand; single grain; loose; 
strongly acid, 


Granby series 


The Granby series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
to poorly drained soils that overlie stratified sands. The 
soils belong to the Humic Gley great soil group. 
They occur in depressions or in nearly level areas on 
stream terraces. The soils are subject to overflow and 
ponding. Typically, they occur in small, low-lying areas 
in association with the Meridian soils, but they are not so 


well drained as the Meridian soils. In places they have 
thin strata of silt in the substratum, and, in a few places, 
weathered sandstone is at a depth below 36 inches. In 
this county the Granby soils are more acid than the typical 
Granby soils. 

In Buffalo County a stratified substratum variant is 
mapped with the Granby series. This soil developed in 
stratified, medium- to coarse-textured materials and has 
alternate bands of loam to silty clay loam in the sub- 
stratum. It occurs on low, broad terraces in the valley of 
Bear Creek in the northern part of the county. It is also 
on high stream benches west of Urne. This soil is medium 
acid to slightly acid if it has not. been limed. 


Profile of » Granby loam (SEXNW% sec. 25, T. 23 N., 
R. 10 W.): 


A, 0 to 9 inches, very dark grayish-brown (LOYR 3/2) to 
very dark brown (10YR 2/2) loam; moderate, 
medium to fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
abundant roots; medium acid; clear, smooth bound- 


ary. 

Az  9to13 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) loam; 
many, fine, distinct mottles of dark reddish brown 
(5YR 3/4); moderate, thin, platy structure; friable; 
few roots; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

Cig 13 to 25 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) loam; 
many, medium, distinct mottles of dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4); moderate, thin, platy structure; 
friable; few roots; strongly acid; clear, wavy bound- 
ary. 

C, 25 to 28 inches, gray (5Y 6/1) sandy loam; weak, thick, 
platy structure; friable; a few fragments of sand- 
stone; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C3; 28 inches +, light brownish-gray (2.5 Y 6/2) fine sand; a 
few fragments of sandstone; single grain; loose; 
strongly acid. 


Profile of a Granby fine sandy loam (stratified sub- 
stratum variant) (NWY4NEM sec. 3, T. 23 N., R. 13 W.): 


A, 0 to 8 inches, very dark gray (LOYR 3/1) to very dark 
grayish-brown (LOYR 3/2) fine sandy loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky to medium, fine, 
granular structure; friable; plant roots abundant; 
neutral; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Ay 8 to 14 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) fine 
sandy loam; weak, medium, platy structure; 
friable; vesicular; roots plentiful; slightly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

Ae 14 to 21 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/4) to light 
yellowish-brown (1OYR 6/4) fine sandy loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (1O0YR. 5/8), light brownish gray (LOYR 
6/2), and dark brown (7.5YR 4/4); weak, thick, 
platy structure; very friable; roots plentiful; medium 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

Acs 21 to 25 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy 
loam; many, Medium, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8), light brownish gray (OYR 
6/2), and dark brown (7.5YR 4/4); weak, thick, 
platy structure; friable; roots plentiful; medium 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

25 to 31 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) to light brown- 
ish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) sandy clay loam; many, medium, 
distinct mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), 
light brownish gray (lOYR 6/2), and dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4); weak, thick, platy to moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; few 
roots; slightly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B, 31 to 40 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4 to 1OYR 5/6) 
loamy sand; common, medium, distinct mottles of 
yellowish brown (LOYR 5/8), light brownish gray 
(LOYR 6/2), and dark brown (7.5YR 4/4); weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; very friable; 
few roots; slightly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

Cc 40 inches +, alternate bands of sand, silt, and clay of 
fluvial origin; neutral. 
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Hesch series 


The Hesch soils are moderately deep to deep and are 
well drained. They are on valley and talus slopes, below 
areas of Steep stony and rock land. The soils belong to 
the Brunizem great soil group. They have developed 
mainly in materials weathered from sandstone, but the 
parent material contained varying amounts of loess. The 
Hesch loams developed in materials containing relatively 
large amounts of loess, and the Hesch fine sandy loams, in 
materials weathered almost wholly from sandstone. 

The soils are somewhat similar to the Hixton soils. 
They developed under prairie vegetation, however, and the 
Hixton soils, under timber. Their A horizon is also thicker 
and darker than that of the Hixton soils. 

The Hesch loams vary mainly in the thickness and tex- 
ture of the subsoil. In most areas of Hesch loams, the sub- 
soil is loam. In some areas, however, the texture of the 
subsoil ranges to very fine sandy loam or sandy clay loam. 
Depth to sand ranges from 28 to 42 inches, In places the 
surface layer and the subsoil of the Hesch loams contain 
fragments of limestone and sandstone. 

The Hesch fine sandy loams occur on valley slopes below 
steep bluffs where Cambrian sandstone is exposed. There- 
fore, in places the parent material contains small amounts 
of fine-textured material that has washed down the slope 
from soils, formed in loess, that lie on the ridgetops above. 
In some areas the Hesch fine sandy loams have fragments 
of limestone and sandstone throughout the profile. Like 
the Hesch loams, their solum ranges in thickness from 28 
to 42 inches, and the texture of the subsoil ranges from 
loam to fine sandy loam. 

Profile of a Hesch loam (SEXNEMSEY sec. 4, T. 24 .N., 
R. 12 W.): 


A, 0 to 6 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) loam; fine to 
medium, granular structure; very friable; abundant 
roots; neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

A,  6to 10 inches, very dark grayish-brown (LOYR 3/2) loam; 
moderate, medium, granular structure; very friable; 
abundant roots; neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

A; 10 to 14 inches, dark-brown (lOYR 3/3) loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; roots 
plentiful; neutral; clear, wavy boundary. 

B, 14 to 19 inches, dark-brown (1OYR 4/3) loam to very 
fine sandy loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; plentiful roots; neutral; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

B, 19 to 30 inches, dark yellowish-brown (1OYR 4/4) loam 
to sandy clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; plentiful roots; neutral; 
gradual, wavy boundary. ; 

30 to 42 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
very friable; slightly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C 42 inches +, weathered, yellow sandstone. 


Profile of a Hesch fine sandy loam (NWMSEY sec. 23, 
T. 20 N., R. 12 W,): 


A, 0 to 8 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) to black 
(lOYR 2/1) fine sandy loam; weak, fine, granular 
structure; very friable; abundant roots; neutral; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

Ay 8to 12 inches, black (LOYR 2/1) to very dark gray (LOYR 
3/1) fine sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; 
very friable; abundant roots; neutral; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

Ai 12 to 14 inches, black (1OYR 2/1) to very dark gray (LOYR 
3/1) fine sandy loam; weak, fine to medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; very friable; abundant 
roots; neutral; gradual, smooth boundary. 


BC 


A; 14 to 20 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak, medium, platy structure; very 
friable; abundant roots; neutral; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

B, 20 to 28 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; con- 
tains fragments of sandstone; plentiful roots; neutral; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

B; 28 to 32 inches, dark yellowish-brown (lOYR 4/4) fine 
sandy loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; very friable; roots plentiful; contains a few 
fragments of sandstone; neutral; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

C  82inches +, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/4) sandy materials 
weathered from sandstone, and broken fragments of 
sandstone; slightly acid. 


Hixton series 


The Hixton series consists of moderately deep, well- 
drained, upland soils of the Gray-Brown Podzolic great 
soil group. The soils developed mainly in materials 
weathered from fine-grained sandstone, 

These soils ave similar to the Gale soils, which are also 
underlain by sandstone but formed in loess. In some 
places areas of Hixton loams and of Gale silt loams occur 
in such intricate mixtures that small areas of one kind 
of soil are mapped with areas of the other. Hixton loams 
and Hixton fine sandy loams are closely associated in 
many places. The Hixton fine sandy loams are also 
closely associated with Boone soils but are less sandy 
than the Boone soils. The Tlixton fine sandy loams 
are similar to Hixton loams, but they have more sand 
throughout the solum. 

The solum of the Hixton soils is 22 to 36 inches thick. 
In the Hixton loams, depth to consolidated rock ranges 
from 86 inches to several feet, but, in the Hixton fine 
sandy loams, it ranges from 24 inches to several feet. In 
places the subsoil of the Hixton loams is sandy clay 
loam. The Ifixton soils are mainly on sandstone uplands 
in the northeastern part of Buffalo County. 


Profile of a Hixton loam (SEYNW% sec. 25, T. 23 N., 
R. 10 W.): 


A, 0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; abundant roots; 
medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B, 6 to 10 inches, dark-brown (1O0YR 4/3) loam; weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; roots plentiful; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B, 10 to 24 inches, dark yellowish-brown (LOYR 4/4), heavy 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky strue- 
ture; firm; plentiful roots; strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

B3; 24 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4), heavy fine 
sandy loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; plentiful roots; strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

C 30 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) fine sand; 
single grain; loose; strongly acid. 


Profile of a Hixton fine sandy loam (NWN Wi sec. 15, 
T. 24. N., R. 13 W.): 


A, 0 to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) fine sandy 
loam; weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; 
abundant roots; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B, 5 to 8 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; plentiful roots; medium acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B, 8 to 22 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) loam; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; plenti- 
ful roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
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Bz, 22 to 27 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) fine sandy 
loam; weak, coarse, subangular blocky structure; 
very friable; plentiful roots; strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

C, 27 to 36 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) fine sand; 
single grain; loose; few roots; strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

C. 36 inches +, broken and partially weathered sandstone. 


Hubbard series 


The Hubbard series consists of well-drained to some- 
what excessively drained soils developed in sandy out- 
wash. The soils belong to the Brunizem great soil group. 
They occur on terraces along streams. 

The Hubbard soils are closely associated with the Sparta 
and Dakota soils. They are similar to those soils, but their 
solum is finer textured than that of the Sparta soils and 
coarser textured than that of the Dakota soils. 

The principal variations in the profile of the Hubbard 
soils are in texture and thickness of the subsoil. The tex- 
ture of the subsoil ranges from sandy loam to loamy sand. 
Loose sand is at depths ranging from 24. to 36 inches. 

In Buffalo County the Hubbard sandy loams and Hub- 
bard loamy fine sands were not mapped separately because 
the tivo soil types are similar and are closely associated. 


Profile of a Hubbard sandy loam (SWKSW) sec. 25, 
T. 20 N., R. 12 W.): 


A, 0 to 8 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) sandy loam; 
weak, very fine to fine, granular structure; very 
friable; abundant roots; medium acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

A; 8 to 11 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) fine sandy 
loam; weak, very fine to fine, granular structure; 
very friable; abundant roots; medium acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

A; 11 to 14 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2), 
light sandy loam; weak, fine to medium, subangular 

focky structure; very friable; few roots; medium 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B. 14 to 20 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) to dark yellowish- 
brown (LOYR 3/4), light sandy loam; weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; very friable; few roots; 
medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Bs; 20 to 24 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 3/4) loamy 
sand to light sandy loam; weak, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; very friable; few roots; medium 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C, 24 to 36 inches, dark yellowish-brown (LOYR 4/4) loamy 
sand; weak, subangular blocky structure to single 
grain; loose; medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C, 36 to 42 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/4) medium 
sand; single grain; loose; medium acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

C; 42 inches +, brownish-yellow (1OYR 6/6) medium sand. 


Huntsville series 


The Huntsville series consists of moderately well 
drained to well drained soils of bottom lands. The soils 
belong to the Alluvial great soil group but are inter- 
grading toward the Brunizems. They have developed in 
deep silts that have washed fairly recently from soils on 
uplands and terraces. In most places the profile is dark 
colored to a depth of 36 inches or more. 

The Huntsville soils are similar to the Arenzville soils, 
also on bottom lands, but they have a darker color. In 
many places they occur in association with the Fayette, 
Dubuque, Norden, and Gale soils, which are on uplands. 
The solum of the Huntsville soils is nearly neutral 
throughout. 


Profile of a Huntsville silt loam (SWYNEY sec. 23, T 
23 N., R. 13 W.): 


A, 0 to 8 inches, very dark brown (1OYR 2/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; very friable; 
abundant roots; numerous wormeasts; neutral; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

A; 8 to 14 inches, very dark brown (LOYR 2/2) silt loam; 
weak, thick, platy structure that breaks to weak, 
medium to fine, subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; abundant roots; neutral; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

C, 14 to 20 inches, dark-brown (LOYR 3/3) silt loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; plenti- 
ful roots; neutral; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C2, 20 to 42 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR, 3/4) silt 
loam; weak, coarse, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; plentiful roots; neutral; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

C3; 42 inches +, dark yellowish-brown (LOYR 3/4 to LOYR 
4/4), stratified silt and very fine sand; neutral. 


Jackson series 


The Jackson series consists of moderately well drained 
soils developed in a layer of loess that is more than 42 
inches thick. The soils belong to the Gray-Brown 
Podzolic great soil group. They occur on stream terraces 
in association with the Bertrand soils, which are well 
drained, and with the Curran soils, which are somewhat 
poorly drained. The profile of these soils varies but little 
from place to place. 

Profile of a Jackson silt loam (NWY4NE sec. 12, 
T. 22 N., R. 13 W,): 


A, 0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown (1lOYR 3/2) to 
dark-gray (LOYR 4/1) silt loam; moderate, medium, 
granular structure; very friable; roots abundant; 
slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A, 8 to 11 inches, dark-gray (LOYR 4/1) to dark grayish- 
brown (1L0YR 4/2) silt loam; moderate, thin, platy 
structure; very friable; roots abundant; slightly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B, 11 to 16 inches, dark-brown (LOYR 4/3) silt loam; weak, 
thick, platy structure in place, but breaks to mod- 
erate, fine, subangular blocky structure; coatings 
of very dark grayish-brown (1LOYR 3/2) organic 
matter on the aggregates; moderately vesicular; 
roots plentiful; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Bo; 16 to 23 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silty clay loam; 
moderate, fine to medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; coatings of very dark grayish-brown (l0YR 
3/2) organic matter and gray silica on the aggregates; 
firm when moist, slightly hard when dry; moderately 
vesicular; roots plentiful; medium acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B, 23 to 32 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; mod- 
erate, fine to medium, subangular blocky structure; 
coatings on aggregates similar to those in the By 
horizon; firm when moist, slightly hard when dry; 
roots plentiful; many, small, distinct mottles of 
yellowish brown (LOY R.5/6), dark brown (7.5YR 4/4), 
and yellowish red (5YR 4/6); medium acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

B,; 32 to 37 inches, yellowish-brown (1LOYR 5/4), light silty 
clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm when moist, slightly hard when dry; 
mottling similar to that in By» horizon, but also has 
coarse, prominent mottles of dark reddish brown 
(5YR. 3/4); roots plentiful; medium acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

C 37 inches +, brown (LOYR 5/3) to yellowish-brown 
(LOY R 5/4) silt loam; massive; friable; many, distinct, 
medium mottles of yellowish red (5YR 4/6), yellowish 
brown (1LOYR 5/6), and grayish brown (LOYR 5/2); 
medium acid, 
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Judson series 


The Judson series consists of deep, well-drained, silty 
soils that belong to the Alluvial great soil group. The 
soils occur in drainageways and on alluvial fans in the 
uplands and on terraces. They are similar to the Chase- 
burg soils except that they have a darker color. 

A few areas of Judson soils have only moderately good 
drainage. The thickness of the dark-colored layer of silty 
material ranges from 18 to 42 inches. In places thin 
layers of fine sand occur at varying depths throughout 
the profile. 


Profile of a Judson silt loam (NWYNWY, sec. 23, T. 23 
N., R. 18 W.): 


An 0 to 24 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) to very dark 
grayish-brown (10YR. 3/2) silt loam; evidence of 
mixing of surface organic matter by earthworms; 
weak, medium, granular structure; vesicular; very 
friable; abundant roots; neutral; diffuse, smooth 
boundary. 

24 to 36 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR, 3/2) silt 
loam; evidence of mixing of surface organic matter 
by earthworms; weak, medium, granular structure; 
vesicular; very friable; plentiful roots; neutral; 
diffused, smooth boundary. 

C, 36 to 42 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 3/4 to 10OYR 
4/4) silt loam; weak, medium, granular structure; 
very friable; roots plentiful; slightly acid; diffuse, 
smooth boundary. 

C, 42 inches +, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/4) silt loam; 
massive; friable; slightly acid. 


An 


Lindstrom series 


The Lindstrom series consists of well-drained upland 
soils developed in deep, silty materials. The soils belong 
to the Brunizem great soil group. They occur on valley 
slopes in association with Hesch, Norden, and Fayette 
valleys soils. 

In many places the surface layer of the Lindstrom soils 
has a gritty feel because fine sand from the areas of Steep 
stony and rocky land above has washed or fallen onto 
it. In this respect it is similar to the Fayette valleys soils. 
In Buffalo County the Lindstrom soils are mainly near 
‘Modena and in Waumandee Valley. 

The Lindstrom soils vary chiefly in the color and thick- 
ness of the A horizon. In areas that are eroded, the A 
horizon is browner and thinner than that in areas that 
are not eroded. 


Profile of a Lindstrom silt loam GEYNW* sec. 30, T. 
21N., R.11 W)): 


A, 0 to 8 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt loam; 
moderate, medium, granular structure; very friable; 
abundant roots; neutral; gradual, smooth boundary. 

A, 8 to 12 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt loam; 
weak, thin, platy and moderate, medium, granular 
structure; very friable; abundant roots; slightly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

B, 12 to 17 inches, dark-brown (LOYR 3/3) silt loam; moder- 
ate, medium to fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; highly vesicular; earthworm holes and chan- 
nels and considerable mixing as the result of earth- 
worm activity; light-gray (1OYR 7/2) coatings of silt 
on the surfaces of peds; roots plentiful; medium acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

By 17 to 25 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) to dark yellowish- 
brown (10YR 3/4), light silty clay loam; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; highly 
vesicular; earthworm holes and root channels; light- 
gray (10YR 7/2) coatings of silt on the surfaces of 
peds; slightly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 


Be 25 to 35 inches, dark ycllowish-brown (10YR 3/4), light 
silty clay loam; moderate, fine to medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm; highly vesicular; earthworm 
holes and root channels; light-gray (LOY R 7/2) coat- 
ings of silt on the surfaces of peds; plentiful roots; 
slightly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B3 85 to 42 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) to dark yellowish- 
brown (1OYR 3/4) silty clay loam; a few, medium, 
distinct mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) to 
grayish brown (1LOYR 5/2); weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm; slightly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

C 42 inches +, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam; 
a few, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown 
(1O0YR 5/6) to grayish brown (1l0YR 5/2); massive; 
friable; slightly acid. 


Medary series 


The Medary soils are deep and are well drained to mod- 
erately well drained. They belong to the Gray-Brown 
Podzolic great soil group. These soils occur on high 
stream terraces. The upper part of the solum formed in 
a thin layer of loess, but the rest of the solum formed from 
reddish-brown, heavy, lacustrine clay. In most of the 
areas, the soils are closely associated with Bertrand silt 
loams, which are also on terraces. The soils of the two 
series are somewhat similar, but the Bertrand soils are 
underlain by silt rather than by clay. 

In Buffalo County the Medary soils vary chiefly in the 
thickness of the layer of silt. In most of the areas, the 
covering of silt is thin and reddish-brown clay is just 
below the surface. Internal drainage is somewhat re- 
stricted by the clayey subsoil and substratum. 


Profile of a Medary silt loam (NWYNEX, sec. 26, T. 
22 N., R. 13 W.): 


A, 0 to 8 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 3/2 to 7.5YR 4/2) silt 
loam; moderate, medium, granular structure; friable; 
abundant roots; neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

A, 8to 11 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR, 4/2) silt loam in the up- 
per part of horizon and reddish-brown (5YR 4/3). silt 
loam below; moderate, medium, platy structure; a few 
gray (5YR 6/1) coatings of silt on the peds; friable; 
abundant roots; moderately vesicular; slightly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

Ba, 11 to 18 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/3) silty clay loam; 
strong, fine to medium, angular blocky structure; 
a few gray (SYR 6/1) coatings of silt on the peds; very 
firm when moist, very hard when dry, and plastic 
when wet; plentiful roots; finely vesicular; slightly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Bx» 18 to 30 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/3) silty clay to 
clay; strong, medium, angular blocky structure, but 
prismatic in place; very firm when moist, very hard 
when dry, plastie when wet; plentiful roots; medium 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B; 30 to 36 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) silty clay loam; strong, 
medium, angular blocky structure; prismatic in place; 
very firm when moist, very hard when dry, and 
plastic when wet; medium acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

C 36 inches +, reddish-brown (5YR 4/3) silty clay that 
contains thin streaks of sand; massive; very firm 
when moist, very hard when dry, and plastic when 
wet; medium acid. 


Meridian series 


This series consists of moderately deep, well-drained, 
medium-textured soils that overlie loose sand. In this 
county the series also includes a moderately well drained 
variant. The soils belong to the Gray-Brown Podzolic 
great soil group. 
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The typical Meridian soils ave closely associated with 
the Dakota, Gotham, Plainfield, and Tell soils, They have 
a thinner, lighter colored A horizon than the Dakota soils 
and a finer textured solum than the Gotham and Plain- 
field soils. They lack the silty texture throughout the 
solum that is typical of the Tell soils. 

The thickness of the solum ranges from 24 to 36 inches 
in the typical Meridian soils. In places the underlying 
sands contain thin layers of finer textured materials. In 
areas of Meridian loams that have been cultivated, the 
color of the surface layer ranges from very dark grayish 
brown (10YR 3/2) to dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2). 
The color of the Bz horizon ranges from dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/4) to reddish brown (5YR 4/4), and 
its texture, from loam to sandy clay loam. 

In areas of Meridian fine sandy loams that have been cul- 
tivated, the color of the surface layer ranges from very 
dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) to dark grayish brown 
(10YR 4/2). The texture of the B, horizon ranges from 
a heavy fine sandy loam to loam or sandy clay loam. 

Meridian soils occur throughout the county, but they 
are mainly along the Buffalo River and its tributaries. 

The soils mapped as Meridian loams, moderately well 
drained variants, formed in stratified sandy deposits. ‘The 
parent material of these soils was derived mainly from 
sandstone, but in places it contained small amounts of 
loess or of materials weathered from limestone. These 
moderately well drained variants are associated with the 
Granby soils, but have better drainage than those soils. 
They are also associated with the well-drained Meridian 
soils. The soils occur in small, scattered areas, mainly 
throughout the northeastern part of Buffalo County. 


Profile of a Meridian loam (NWY4NEY sec. 26, T. 22 
N., R. 18 W.): 


A, 0 to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown (LOYR 3/2) to dark 
grayish-brown (LOYR 4/2) loam; weak, medium to 
fine, granular structure; friable; very abundant roots; 
neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

A, 7 to 1linches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loam; weak, 
thin, platy strueture; very friable; roots plentiful; 
neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

B, 11 to 18 inches, dark-brown (LOYR, 4/3) loam; weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; roots plentiful ; 
slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B, 18 to 28 inches, dark-brown (7.5Y R 4/4) sandy clay loam; 
includes grains of coarse sand; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; dark reddish-brown 
(BYR 3/4) coatings on peds; slightly hard when dry, 
firm when moist; roots plentiful; medium acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

B, 28 to 36 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; few roots; medium acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

CG 36 inches +, dark-brown (7.5YR. 4/4) to strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) sand; medium acid. 


Profile of a Meridian fine sandy loam (NW/SW*% sec. 10, 
T.24.N., B. 11 W.): 


A, 0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown (LOYR 3/2) to dark 
grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) fine sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular to moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; very friable; abundant roots; 
neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

A, 8 to 11 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) fine sandy 
loam; ‘moderate, medium, platy structure; very 
friable; plentiful roots; slightly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. . 

B, 11 to 25 inches, dark yellowish-brown (LOYR 4/4) sandy 
clay loam to light loam; moderate, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; moderately vesicular; dark- 


brown (LOYR 3/3) coatings on surfaces of peds; firm 
when moist, slightly hard when dry; few roots; 
medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B, 25 to 28 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; very friable; medium acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

C28 inches +, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/4) medium sand; 
single grain; loose; medium acid. 


Profile of a Meridian loam, moderately well drained 
variant (NEMNEY sec. 27, T. 23 N., R. 10 W.): 


A, 0 to 10 inches, very dark grayish-brown (LOYR 3/2) loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure breaking to 
weak, fine granules; very friable; neutral; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

Az 10 to 14 inches, dark gray (LOYR 4/1) to very dark gray 
(JOYR 3/1) loam; a few, fine, faint mottles of dark 
brown (7.5YR 4/4) and yellowish brown (10YR. 5/8); 
moderate, thin to medium, platy structure; very 
friable; neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

B, 14 to 19 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) loam, a few, fine, 
distinct mottles of dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) to yellow- 
ish brown (LOYR 5/8) and very dark grayish-brown 
GLOYR. 3/2) coatings on surfaces of peds; moderate, 
thick plates breaking to moderate, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; medium acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

Ba, 19 to 26 inches, dark-brown (1OYR 4/3), heavy loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
very dark grayish-brown (LOYR 3/2) coatings on the 
surfaces of peds; firm when moist, slightly hard when 
dry; moderately vesicular; medium acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

Bo 26 to 34 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) to 
yellowish-brown (10YR. 5/5), heavy fine sandy loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) coatings on the 
surfaces of peds; firm when moist, slightly hard 
when dry; moderately vesicular; medium acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

B; 34 to 40 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) sandy loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of dark brown 
(7.5YR. 4/4) and yellowish brown (LOYR 5/8); weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C 40 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) fine sand that 
has a few mottles; loose. 


Norden series 


The Norden series consists of moderately deep, well- 
drained soils of the uplands. The soils belong to the 
Gray-Brown Podzolic great soil group. ‘They overlie 
greenish, glauconitic, fine-grained, shaly sandstone of the 
Franconia formation. The sandstone 1s at a depth of 24 
to 42 inches. 

The Norden soils are associated with the Hixton, Gale, 
Boone, and Fayette valleys soils. In places they are also 
associated with Lindstrom and Urne soils, The sand- 
stone that underlies the Norden soils is of a different kind 
than that underlying the Hixton, Gale, and Boone soils. 
The Norden silt loams formed in a thinner layer of silt 
than that in which the Fayette valleys and Lindstrom 
soils developed. The Norden soils are somewhat similar 
to the Urne soils, but the Urne soils lack a B horizon and 
have a thinner solum. ” 

The Norden soils occur throughout Buffalo County. 
They are mainly on narrow ridges that are at an inter- 
mediate. height between the stream terraces and the up- 
lands capped by limerock. In places, however, the sand- 
stone has weathered back so that the soils are now on valley 
slopes. In the northern part of the county, small areas 
of Norden soils are on the tops of ridges, where the sand- 
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stone of the Franconia formation is underlain by other 
kinds of sandstone. 

The Norden loams vary chiefly in the thickness and tex- 
ture of the subsoil. The texture of the subsoil ranges from 
loam to very fine sandy loam or gritty silt loam. 

In areas of Norden fine sandy loams that have been 
cultivated, the color of the surface layer ranges from dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) to very dark grayish brown (10YR 
8/2) or dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2). The subsoil 
varles considerably in texture and in thickness. Depend- 
ing upon the texture of the strata of Franconia sandstone 
underlying the soils, the texture of the subsoil in the Nor- 
den fine sandy loams ranges from a heavy fine sandy loam 
to a gritty silt loam. As in all of the Norden soils, the 
strata of the Franconia formation vary in color, in tex- 
ture, and in thickness, hardness, and reaction. The in- 
dividual strata range from strongly acid to moderately 
alkaline in reaction. 

In areas of Norden silt loams that, have been cultivated, 
the color of the surface layer ranges from dark grayish 
brown (1lOYR 4/2) to very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2). The color of the B, horizon ranges from yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/4) to dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4), 
and their texture, from silt loam to silty clay loam. 


Profile of a Norden loam (NE¥SWY sec. 10, T. 23 N., 
R. 11 W.): 


A; 0 to 2 inches, black (LOYR 2/1) loam; weak, medium, 
granular structure; very friable; abundant roots; 
neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

A, 2 to 12 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam 
to very fine sandy loam; weak, thin, platy. structure; 
very friable; abundant roots; slightly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

B, 12 to 18 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) very fine 
sandy loam; moderate, fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; plentiful roots; medium acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

B, 18 to 27 inches, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) and dark yellowish- 
brown (LOYR 4/4) gritty silt loam; moderate, fine to 
medium, subangular blocky structure; firm when 
moist, slightly hard when dry; plentiful roots; medium 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Bz 27 to 36 inches, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) very fine sandy 
loam to silt loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm when moist, slightly hard when dry; 
roots plentiful; medium acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

C 36 inches +, partly weathered, light olive-brown (2.5Y 
5/4 and 2.5Y 5/6) strata of glauconitic sandstone; 
strata vary in color and texture and range from sand- 
stone to siltstone; easily crushed; slightly acid. 


Profile of a Norden fine sandy loam (NWYNEYNWY 
sec. 8, T. 24 N., R. 13 W.): 


A, 0 to 7 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/8) fine sandy loam; 
weak, thick, platy macrostructure breaking to weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; very friable; roots 
abundant; slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A. 7to11 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) fine sandy loam to very 
fine sandy loam; moderate, thin, platy structure; very 
friable; abundant roots; medium acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B, 11 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/4) silt loam; 
weak, thick, platy macrostructure breaking to moder- 
ate, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
plentiful roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B, 16 to 21 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silt loam; 
moderate, fine to medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; plentiful roots; strongly acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

B; 21-t0 26 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silt: loam to 
very fine sandy loam; moderate, fine to medium, 
subangular blocky structure; dark yellowish-brown 


(lOYR 4/4) coatings of silt on the peds; numerous 
fine- and medium-sized fragments of sandstone that 
crush easily to very fine sandy loam; plentiful roots; 
medium acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C, 26 to 30 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/6) very fine 
sandy loam to fine sandy loam; weak, thick, platy 
macrostructure breaking to fine subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; numerous fine- and medium- 
sized fragments of sandstone that crush easily to 
very fine sandy loam; strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

C, 30 to 34 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4), weathered, 
finely laminated siltstone that crushes easily; strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

Cs 34 inches +, laminated, partly weathered, light olive- 
brown (2.5Y 5/4 and 5/6), soft glauconitic sandstone; 
crushes easily to a fine sand; layered, variably 
textured and variably colored sandstone below, the 
strata ranging in reaction from medium acid to 
moderately alkaline. 


Profile of a Norden silt loam (NEXNWY sec. 31, T. 
24.N., R. 11 W.): 


A; Oto 2 inches, very dark gray (LOYR 3/1) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; abundant roots; 
neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

Az, 2 to 9 inches, grayish-brown (10YR ‘5/2) silt loam; 


moderate, thin, platy, vesicular structure; very 
friable; abundant roots; medium acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 


B, 9 to 12 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; moderate, 
very fine, subangular blocky, vesicular structure; 
friable; light-gray (1OYR 7/2) coatings of silt on 
peds; roots plentiful; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

Ba 12 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; 
moderate, fine, subangular blocky, vesicular struc- 
ture; dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) coatings of 
silt on peds; plentiful roots; strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

By 16 to 28 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4), crushed, to 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), light silty clay loam; 
firm; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; vesicular; dark-brown (lOYR 4/3) coatings of 
silica on peds; also a few very dark gray (5YR 3/1) 
to dark reddish-brown (5YR 2/2) spots of iron and 
manganese beginning on the outside and carrying 
through the peds; plentiful roots; strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth botndary. : 

B; 28 to 36 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) to dark 
yellowish-brown (1OYR 4/4) silt loam; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; a few, fine, 
faint mottles and a few very dark gray (5YR 3/1) 
to dark reddish-brown (5YR 2/2) spots of iron or 
manganese beginning on the outside and carrying 
through the peds; plentiful roots; strongly acid; 
clear, abrupt boundary. 

D, 36 to 38 inches, dark olive-gray (5Y 3/2) clay; strong, 
medium to coarse, angular blocky structure; very 
hard when dry, slightly sticky when wet; strongly 
acid. 

D; 388 inches +, partly weathered strata of the Franconia 
formation; strata vary in color and texture, and 
reaction ranges from strongly acid to moderately 
alkaline. 


Orion series 


The Orion series is made vp of somewhat poorly drained 
soils developed in silty sediments on the flood plains of 
streams. The soils belong to the Alluvial great soil group. 
They are closely associated with the Arenzville soils and 
are also associated with Fayette, Dubuque, and Norden 
soils, which are all on uplands. ‘The Orion soils are simi- 
lar to the Arenzville soils but are less well drained. 

The sandy layers that occur throughout the profile vary 
in number and in thickness. In places the sandy layers are 
lacking. The color and degree of mottling also vary. 
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Profile of an Orion silt loam (SE¥NE¥ sec. 23, T. 23 N., 
R. 13 W.): 

A, 0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (lOYR 4/2) silt loam 
that contains lenses of sand; weak, medium, granular 
to weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; abundant roots; neutral; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

C, 8 to 24 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) and dark grayish- 
brown (OYR 4/2 or 2.5Y 4/2), thinly laminated 
silt loam and very fine sand; common, medium, 
distinet mottles of dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) and 
dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4 or 2.5YR 2/4); very 
friable; plentiful roots; neutral; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

C, 24 inches +, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2), thin, in- 
distinct layers of silt loam and very fine sand; com- 
mon, medium, distinct mottles of dark brown (7.5YR 
4/4) me dark reddish brown (SYR 3/4 or 2.6YR 2/4); 
neutral. 


Peat and Muck 


The Peat soils in this county consist mainly of the re- 
mains of sedges and grasses in various stages of decom- 
position, They also contain the partly decomposed re- 
mains of tamaracks. The soils range from slightly acid to 
moderately alkaline. 

The Mucks are closely associated with the Peats. They 
have also formed from the remains of sedges and grasses, 
but the remains have reached a more advanced stage of 
decomposition. In the Mucks, little or no fibrous material 
remains. In most areas in this county, the areas of Peat 
have been burned over, or attempts have been made to 
cultivate them. As a result, much of the fibrous material 
in the surface layer has been removed or is in an advanced 
stage of decomposition. 

The Peat soils occur in nearly level areas or in slight 
depressions in the broad valleys of streams. They are 
very poorly drained and are subject to frequent flooding. 
In Buffalo County these soils range from 12 inches to ap- 
proximately 7 feet in thickness. ‘The Peat and Muck soils 
that are less than 42 inches thick over sand were mapped 
separately from the deeper Peats and Mucks, which are 
underlain by both sand and silt. The Peats and Mucks are 
mainly in the northern part of the county in the broad 
valley of Bear Creek. This area is sometimes called the 
Mondovi Marsh. 

Profile of a Peat (NEYSEY, sec. 7, T. 24 N., R. 11 W.): 

1 0 to 12 inches, black (N 2/0) mucky peat; few fibrous 
remains of sedges and grasses, which are very soft and 
easily compressed to a mucky consistence; weak, coarse, 
granular structure; very friable; roots abundant; 
slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

2 12 to 28 inches, black (N 2/0) mucky peat containing many 
fine, soft remains of plants; weak, thick, platy structure; 
very friable; many vertical root channels with yellow- 
ish-red (SYR 4/8) stainings in and around the channels; 
neutral; gradual, smooth boundary. 

3 28 inches +, very dark brown (10YR 2/2), fine, fibrous peat 
containing a few woody remains of tamaracks; the plant 
fibers are soft; thick, platy structure; moderately 
alkaline. 


Plainfield series 

The soils of the Plainfield series are excessively drained 
Regosols. The soils have developed in sandy outwash on 
the terraces of both large and small streams throughout 
the county. The sandy outwash was derived from sand- 


stone of Cambrian age. 
The Plainfield soils are closely associated with the 


Sparta soils and differ from those soils in having lighter 
colored, thinner A horizons. They are also associated with 
soils of the Gotham and Meridian series but differ from 
those soils in having a coarser texture in the lower part of 
the profile. 

In this county a loamy substrata variant of the Plain- 
field soils is mapped. This soil is similar to the typical 
Plainfield soils. It is somewhat excessively drained, how- 
ever, and, in the lower part of the profile, it has bands of a 
material that is finer textured than that in the typical 
Plainfield soils. These bands are at depths of 3 to 6 feet. 
The soil material in the bands ranges from slightly 
cemented lenses of fine sand, less than 1 inch thick, to silty 
or clayey material, as much as 6 inches thick. In places 
there are faint mottles immediately above the bands of 
finer textured materials. 


Profile of a Plainfield loamy fine sand (SW¥SW% sec. 
3, T. 23 N., R. 13 W.): 


A, Oto 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown (LOYR 3/2) to dark- 
brown (1OYR 3/3) loamy fine sand; weak, fine, gran- 
ular structure; very friable; abundant roots; neutral; 
clear, smooth boundary. : 

A, 7 to 10 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) loamy fine sand; 
weak, coarse, subangular blocky macrostructure 
breaking to weak, fine, granular structure; very fri- 
able; few roots; neutral; clear, wavy boundary. 

A; 10 to 14 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 3/4) fine 
sand; massive; loose; few roots; neutral; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

C; 14 to 36 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) fine 
sand; massive; loose; few roots; medium acid; grad- 
ual, smooth boundary. 

C, 386 to 60 inches, yellowish-brown (lOYR 5/4), stratified 
fine sand; massive; loose; strongly acid. 


Profile of a Plainfield loamy fine sand, loamy substrata 
variant (SEMNW4 sec. 24, T. 20 N., R. 12 W.): 


A, 0 to 10 inches, dark-gray (LOYR 4/1) to very dark grayish- 
brown (10YR 3/2) loamy fine sand; weak, fine to 
medium, angular blocky macrostructure breaking to 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; abundant 
roots; neutral; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A; 10 to 18 inches, brown (LOYR 5/3) to dark-brown (LOYR 
4/3) fine sand; weak, fine to medium, subangular 
blocky macrostructure breaking to single grain; 
loose; few roots; neutral; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C, 18 to 34 inches, brown (LOYR 5/8) to dark-brown (LOYR 
4/3) fine sand; single grain; loose; few roots; neutral; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

C, 34 to 40 inches, reddish-brown (5YR. 4/3) to dark reddish- 
brown (5YR 3/3) sandy loam; massive; friable; few 
roots; slightly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C,; 40 to 44 inches, dark grayish-brown (LOYR 4/2) fine sand; 
single grain; loose; few roots; slightly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

C, 44 to 46 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/3) to dark reddish- 
brown (SYR 3/3), light silt loam; massive; friable; 
few roots; slightly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

D 46 inches -+, alternating layers of fine sand and sandy 
loam that extend to a depth of many feet. 


Richwood series 


The Richwood series consists of deep, well-drained, silty 
soils formed in silts of Peorian age. The soils belong to 
the Brunizem great soil group. ‘They are on the nearly 
level terraces of streams, mainly throughout the valleys of 
Waumandee Creek. , 

The Richwood soils are associated with the Toddville 
soils, which are moderately well drained, and with the 
Rowley soil, which is somewhat poorly drained. They are 
similar to the Bertrand soils except that they developed 
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under prairie, and the Bertrand, under timber. The Rich- 
wood soils are also similar to the Waukegan soils, but they 
are deeper over sand than the Waukegan soils. 

The Richwood soils vary chiefly in having faint mot- 
tling in places in the lower part of the B horizon. In 
areas where mottling occurs, the Richwood soils are similar 
to the Toddville soils. 


Profile of a Richwood silt loam (SEYNEY, sec. 30, T. 
21 N., R. 11 W.): 


A, 0 to 8 inches, black (LOYR 2/1) silt loam; moderate, 
medium, granular structure; very friable; abundant 
roots; neutral; gradual, smooth boundary. 

A; 8 to 12 inches, very dark gray (LOYR 3/1) silt loam; 
moderate, thin to medium, platy structure; very 
friable; abundant roots; neutral; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

B, 12 to 18 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 3/4), light 
silty clay loam; weak, thick, platy macrostructure 
breaking to moderate, fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; highly vesicular; much earthworm activity; 
light-gray (LOYR 7/2) coatings of silt and of organic 
matter on peds; plentiful roots; slightly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

Ba 18 to 26 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 3/4) silty 
clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm; highly vesicular; much earthworm 
activity; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) coatings of 
organic matter and light-gray (lOYR 7/2) coatings 
of silt on the peds; plentiful roots; medium acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

Be. 26 to 34 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) to dark- 
brown (LOYR 4/3) silty clay loam; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; firm; highly vesicular; 
much earthworm activity; light-gray (lOYR 7/2) 
coatings of silt on peds; plentiful roots; medium acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

Bs 34 to 42 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) to dark- 
brown (1LOYR 4/3), light silty clay loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; highly 
vesicular; much earthworm activity; light-gray 
(10YR. 7/2) coatings of silt on peds; a few, faint 
mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 4/6); plentiful 
roots; medium acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C 42 to 60 inches, dark yellowish-brown (1O0YR 4/4) to 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; a few, faint 
mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 5/6); slightly acid. 


Rowley series 


The Rowley series cousists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils formed in deep silts of Peorian age. The soils are 
on the terraces along streams. They are Brunizems but 
are intergrading toward soils of the Humic Gley great 
soil group. The soils are silty, but in places they are 
underlain by sand at a depth greater than 42 inches. The 
solum is slightly acid throughout, but in places the sub- 
stratum is neutral with increasing depth. 

The Rowley soils are in the same catena as the Rich- 
wood soils, which are well drained, and with the Toddville 
soils, which are moderately well drained. They are some- 
what similar to the Curran soils, but they have a deeper, 
darker colored surface layer and no A, horizon. The 
Rowley soils vary chiefly in color and in the intensity of 
mottling. 


Profile of a Rowley silt loam (NWYNWY sec. 31, T. 24 
N., R. 12 W.): 


A, 0 to 8 inches, black (JOYR 2/1) silt loam; moderate, fine 
to medium, granular structure; friable; plant roots 
plentiful; neutral; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Aw 8 to 12 inches, black (OYR 2/1) silt loam; weak, fine, 
subangular blocks that break to moderate, fine to 
medium granules; friable; plant roots plentiful; 
neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 


592930—62 7 


Ag 12 to 16 inches, very dark gray (LOYR 3/1) silt loam; 
weak, medium plates; very friable; plant roots 
plentiful; many, fine, distinct mottles of grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2) and yellowish brown (10YR, 5/8); 
slightly vesicular; slightly acid; clear, smooth bound- 
ary. 

Ba 16 to 21 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silty clay 
loam; weak, medium to thick, platy structure; firm; 
many, medium, distinct mottles of grayish brown 
(1OYR. 5/2) and yellowish brown (LOYR. 5/8); mod- 
erately vesicular; plant roots plentiful; medium acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

to 32 inches, grayish-brown (LOYR 5/2) silty clay 
loam; moderate, fine to medium, subangular blocky 
structure; slightly hard when dry, firm when moist; 
mottling similar to that in By; horizon; moderately 
vesicular; plant roots plentiful; medium acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

32 to 38 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2), light silty clay 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard when dry, firm when moist; many, 
medium, prominent, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) mot- 
tles; few plant roots; medium acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

Cc 38 inches +, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2), light silty clay 
loam; massive; slightly hard when dry, firm when 
moist; mottling similar to that in B;, horizon; many 
small manganese concrctions; stainings from organic 
matter extending downward in old root channels 
from horizons above; slightly acid; underlain by 
medium sand at a depth below 5 feet. 


Bagg 21 


Baz 


Sparta series 


The Sparta series consists of excessively drained 
Regosols that are intergrading toward soils of the Bruni- 
zem. great soil group. The soils formed under grass in 
acid, sandy materials that consisted almost entirely of 
quartz sand. They are on level to gently sloping out- 
wash plains and on the terraces of streams. 

The Sparta soils are closely associated with the Plain- 
field, Gotham, and Hubbard soils. They have a thicker, 
darker colored A horizon than the Plainfield soils and less 
fine material in the subsoil than the Gotham and Hubbard 
soils. In Buffalo County the Sparta soils are mainly 
along the Chippewa and Mississippi Rivers and along 
some of their tributaries. 

In general, the color of the A horizons ranges from very 
dark brown (10YR 2/2) to black (10YR 2/1), but in areas 
where the soils have been reworked by wind, the color in 
places is very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2). Ina 
few places there are small areas that have a surface layer 
of loamy sand or fine sand that are mapped as Sparta 
loamy fine sands. 

In this county a loamy substrata variant of the Sparta 
loamy fine sands is mapped. This soil is somewhat exces- 
sively drained. It differs from the normal Sparta loamy 
fine sands in having layers at a depth of 3 to 6 feet that are 
finer textured than those in the typical Sparta loamy fine 
sands. In many places these soils also have faint mottles 
in or immediately above these finer textured layers. The 
layers range from slightly cemented lenses of fine sand, 
less than 1 inch thick, to silty or clayey layers, as much 
as 6 inches thick. The loamy substrata variant of the 
Sparta loamy fine sands is commonly associated with 
Plainfield loamy fine sands and with normal Sparta loamy 
fine sands. 

Profile of a Sparta loamy fine sand (NEY¥NEY sec. 7, 
T.20 N., R. 12 W)): 


An 0 to 18 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) to 
very dark brown (LOYR 2/2) loamy fines and; weak, 
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medium, subangular blocky structure; very friable 
to loose; plentiful roots; neutral; clear, wavy bound- 
ary. 

Ay 18 to 24 inches, very dark grayish-brown (LOYR 3/2) to 
dark-brown (LOYR 3/3) loamy fine sand; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; very friable 
to loose; few roots; slightly acid; clear, wavy bound- 


ary. 

Aj; 24 to 32 inches, dark-brown (LOYR 3/3) loamy fine sand; 
weak to medium, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
loose; few roots; medium acid; clear, smooth bound- 


ary. 
C, 32 to 38 inches, dark-brown (1OYR 4/3) fine sand; mas- 
sive; loose; medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 
C, 388 inehes +, yellowish-brown (1OYR. 5/4) fine sand grad- 
ing to yellowish brown (LOYR 5/6) with depth; mas- 
sive; loose; medium acid. 


Profile of a Sparta loamy fine sand, loamy substrata 
variant (SWYSE% sec. 11, T. 24 N., R. 10 W.): 


A, 0 to 6 inches, very dark brown (LOYR 2/2) to very dark 
grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) loamy fine sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; abundant roots; 
neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

A; 6 to 11 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR_ 3/2) 
loamy fine sand; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; abundant roots; slightly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A, 11 to 28 inches, very dark grayish-brown (LOYR 3/2) to 
dark-brown (10YR 3/8) loamy fine sand; weak, me- 
dium, subangular blocky structure; very friable; 
roots plentiful; medium acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

C, 28 to 34 inches, brown (LOYR 5/3) to light yellowish-brown 
(LOYR 6/4) medium sand; single grain; loose; few 
roots; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

C. 34 to 48 inches, brown (LOYR 5/3) to pale-brown (LOYR 
6/3) medium sand; single grain; loose; few roots; 
medium acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

C,; 48 to 52 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) sandy clay 
loam to loam; a_few, distinct, yellowish-brown 
(10YR 5/6 and 10YR 5/8) mottles; slightly hard 
when dry, firm when moist, slightly sticky when 
wet; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

C, 52inches +, very pale brown (10YR 7/4) medium sand 
streaked with yellowish brown (10YR 5/4); a few 
distinct mottles of yellowish brown (lOYR 5/4); 
single grain; loose; strongly acid. 


Tell series 


The Tell series consists of well-drained soils developed 
in loess. The soils belong to the Gray-Brown Podzolic 
great soil group. They occur on stream terraces and are 
underlain by fluvial sands that are strongly acid to mildly 
acid. 

The Tell soils occur in association with the Bertrand 
and Meridian soils. They differ from the Bertrand soils 
in that the Bertrand soils are underlain by silt at depths 
of more than 42 inches. The Tell soils have more fine-tex- 
tured material in the surface layer and subsoil than the 
Meridian soils. 

In color the surface layer of a cultivated Tell silt loam 
ranges from dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) to very dark 
grayish brown (10YR 3/2). Depth to loose sand ranges 
from 26 to 42 inches. The most common depth to sand, 
however, is about 30 inches. 

Profile of a Tell silt loam (cultivated) (SWYSEY sec. 17, 
T. 23 N., R. 11 W.): 

A, 0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (LOYR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, very fine, subangular blocky structure breaking 
to weak, fine granules; friable; roots abundant; 
slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. : 

A, 8 to 11 inches, brown (LOYR 5/3) silt loam; weak, thin, 
platy structure; friable; vesicular; roots plentiful; 
medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 


B, 11 to 15 inches, dark yellowish-brown (1OYR 4/4) silt 
loam; weak, thick, platy structure in place, breaking 
readily to moderate, fine, subangular blocks; a few 
light-gray (LOYR 7/2) coatings of silica on peds; 
friable; vesicular; roots pléntiful; strongly acid ; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

B, 15 to 26 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) to 
yellowish-brown (10YR. 5/4) silty clay loam; a few 
light-gray (OYR 7/2) coatings of silica on peds; 
firm; vesicular; roots plentiful; strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

B; 26 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; 
moderate, coarse, subangular blocky structure; thin, 
dark-brown (10YR 4/3) coatings on peds; friable; 
roots fewer than in horizon just above; strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

D  80inches +, yellowish-brown, fluvial sands that contain 
dark-colored minerals; strongly acid. 


Toddville series 


The Toddville series consists of moderately well drained 
Brunizems formed in deep deposits of silt (loess). The 
soils are on terraces along streams. They are closely asso- 
ciated with the well-drained Richwood and the some- 
what poorly drained Rowley soils. The Toddville soils 
vary slightly in the number of mottles and in depth to 
mottling. 

Profile of a Toddville silt loam (QSWYNWY, sec. 31, T. 
24.N., BR. 12 W): 

Ap 0 to 7 inches, very dark brown (1OYR 2/2) to black 
(10YR 2/1) silt loam; moderate, fine, subangular 
blocky macrostructure that breaks to moderate, 
medium and fine granules; very friable; abundant 
roots; neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

Ay 7 to 11 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) to black 
(OYR 2/1) silt loam; moderate, medium, granular 
structure; very friable; abundant roots; neutral; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

A; 11 to 18 inches, very dark brown (LOYR 2/2) to very 
dark gray (LOYR 3/1) silt loam; weak, thick, platy 
macrostructure that breaks to moderate, fine, sub- 
angular blocky structure; very friable; plentiful 
roots; slightly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B, 18 to 24 inches, dark grayish-brown (L0YR 4/2) silt loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
very dark grayish-brown (1OYR 3/2) coatings on 
the surfaces of peds; friable; plentiful roots; medium 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B, 24 to 29 inches, dark-brown (LOYR 4/3) silty clay loam; 
a few, fine, faint mottles; moderate, medium and 
fine, subangular blocky structure; dark grayish- 
brown (10YR 4/2) coatings on the surfaces of peds; 
friable; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B; 29 to 35 inches, dark-brown (LOYR 4/3), light silty clay 
loam; many, small, distinet mottles; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; dark grayish- 
brown (LOYR 4/2) coatings on the surfaces of peds; 
friable. 

C 35 inches +, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; mottlings 
more prominent than in Bs horizon; massive; friable: 
medium acid. 


Trempe series 


The Trempe series consists of somewhat excessively 
drained Brunizems that are intergrading to the Regosol 
great soil group. The soils formed in very sandy ma- 
terials, chiefly from sandstone of Cambrian age. The 
parent materials were deposited by water. These soils 
occur on the lowest outwash benches along the major 
drainageways. They are closely associated with the 
Sparta and Plainfield soils. The Trempe soils differ from 
the Sparta soils in having formed in reddish, sandy out- 
wash and in having redder hues throughout the profile. 
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They differ from the Plainfield soils in having a thicker, 
darker surface layer and a redder subsoil and substratum. 


Profile of an undisturbed area of a Trempe loamy fine 
sand (SW4ANEMSEY, sec. 9, T. 24 N., R. 10 W.): 

A; Oto 14 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 2/2 to 5YR 3/2) 
loamy fine sand; weak, fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture that breaks readily to weak, fine granules; very 
friable when moist; grass roots abundant; strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

A; 14 to 24 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/3) loamy fine 
sand; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure that 
breaks to weak, fine granules; very friable when moist, 
loose when dry; a few roots of grasses and oaks; 

; medium acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

C, 24 to 30 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/4 fine sand; 
single grain; loose; strongly acid; gradual boundary. 

C, 30 to 60 inches, yellowish-red (65YR 4/6) medium sand; 
single grain; loose; some evidence of stratification; 
strongly acid. 


Urne series 


The Urne series consists of excessively drained, shallow 
soils of the Lithosol great soil group. The soils formed 
mainly in materials from fine-grained sandstone of Cam- 
brian age (Franconia formation). In places the parent 
material included a small admixture of Peorian loess. 
These soils occur on steep plains and on convex valley 
slopes in the Driftless Area. They have an AC profile 
and are slightly acid to neutral. 

The Urne soils are associated with the Gale, Hixton, and 
Norden soils. They have been less influenced by loess 
than the Gale soils and lack the well-developed B horizon 
of those soils. Their profile is not so well developed as 
that. of the Hixton soils, and they are underlain by finer 
textured sandstone. The Urne soils formed in the same 
kind of parent materials as the Norden soils, but the 
Norden soils have a well-developed textural and structural 
B horizon. 

Profile of a virgin area of Urne loam (SE}SE) sec. 24, 
T. 24 N., R. 13 W)): 

Aggand Ay % to 0 inch, partly decomposed mat consisting of 
oak leaves, twigs, and grasses. 

A; 0 to 2 inches, black (LOYR 2/1) to very dark brown (10YR 
2/2) loam; moderate, fine, granular structure; very 
friable; plant roots abundant; neutral; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

A; 2 to 9 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; plant 
roots plentiful; many fragments of sandstone; neutral; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

C, 9 to 24 inches, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) very fine sandy 
joam; massive; very friable; few tree roots; many 
fragments of sandstone; neutral; clear, wavy boundary. 

C, 24 inches +, variable brownish, fine-grained sandstone 
with a greenish cast from glauconitic material; 
slightly alkaline. 


Wallkill series 


The Wallkill series is made up of poorly drained Allu- 
vial soils of bottom lands. The soils have formed in 
recent, silty, alluvial or colluvial material that overlies 
peat or muck. The silty material has washed onto the 
areas from uplands and terraces. In most places the 
Wallkill soils form a fringe or margin between areas of 
peat and muck on bottom lands and uplands or terraces 
along streams. 

Near the areas of peat and muck, the mineral deposits 
are approximately 18 inches thick. In the areas next to 
uplands or along stream terraces, however, they are as 


much, as 42 inches thick. The silty material is neutral to 
slightly acid, and the underlying peat or muck is heutral 
to moderately alkaline. 


Profile of a Wallkill silt loam (SEYSEY sec. 12, T. 
24 .N., R. 12 W,): 


Ay 0 to 9 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam; moderate, 
medium, platy structure in upper part ranging to 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure in 
the lower part; very friable; the layered effect caused 
by deposition by water; many, medium, distinct 
mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), reddish brown 
(5YR 4/4), and reddish gray (6YR 5/2); roots plenti- 
ful; neutral; gradual boundary. 

Ay 9 to 22 inches, dark-gray (JOYR 4/1) to gray (JOYR 5/1) 
silt loam; moderate, medium, platy structure; very 
friable; many, distinct, medium mottles of yellowish 
brown (LOYR 5/6), reddish brown (5YR 4/4), and 
reddish gray (SYR 5/2); roots few; contains small 
woody fragments (probably tamarack) and has 
streaks and tongues of mucky peat throughout; 
slightly acid; abrupt; irregular boundary. 

D 22 inches +, black (2.5Y 2/0) mucky peat; weak, thick, 
platy structure in place; friable; contains many fine, 
fibrous plant remains that are dark grayish brown 
(10YR 4/2) and old root channels of sedges running 
vertically throughout the horizon; also has vertical 
tongues and streaks of yellowish-brown (JOYR 5/6) 
and grayish-brown (2,.5Y 5/2) silt in upper part; 
many small pieces of wood (probably tamarack) are 
seattered throughout; the peat breaks down readily 
to a mucky consistence if disturbed when it is moist; 
in spoilbanks along drainage ditches, it dries in 
large fibrous blocks; no plant roots; moderately 
alkaline. 


Waukegan series 


The Waukegan series consists of well-drained soils of 
the Brunizem great soil group. The soils have formed 
in a mantle of loess that overlies stratified sand and gravel 
at a depth of 24 to 42 inches. The soils are on nearly level 
to gently undulating terraces along streams. The Wau- 
kegan soils are closely associated with the Richwood and 
Dakota soils. They are shallower over sand than the 
Richwood soils and have a silty texture rather than being 
loamy like the Dakota soils. The Waukegan soils are 
similar to the Tell soils, but their A horizon is generally 
thicker and darker than that of the Tell soils. 

In Buffalo County the Waukegan soils are fairly uni- 
form. They most commonly range in thickness from 
about 82 to 36 inches. The substratum in most places 
consists of stratified sand, but in a few areas the soils are 
underlain by gravelly layers. 

Profile of a Waukegan silt loam (SSEMSEY, sec. 35, T. 22 
N., R. 11 W.): 

A, 0 to 8 inches, very dark gray (LOYR 3/1) to black (OYR 

- 2/1) silt loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure that breaks to moderate, medium, granular; 
very friable; roots abundant; neutral; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B, 8 to 14 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8) silt loam; weak, 
medium, platy structure that breaks to fine, sub- 
angular blocks; friable; tongues and streaks of staining 
from organic matter carried down from the surface; 
roots plentiful; neutral; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B, 14 to 24 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4), heavy 
silt loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; moderately vesicular; friable; tongues and 
streaks of staining from organic matter carried down 
from the surface; roots plentiful; medium acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B; 24 to 32 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) loam; 
moderate, fine to medium, subangular blocky struc- 
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ture; friable; roots plentiful; strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary, 

D 32 to 36 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) fine sand; single 
grain; loose; lenses of sandy loam and loamy fine sand 
and balls of sandy loam ata depth below 36 inches; 
medium acid. 
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Glossary 


AC soil. A soil that has a profile containing only A and C horizons 
and no distinct B horizon. 


Acidity. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil mass tech- 
nically expressed in pH values, or in words, as follows: 
pH pH 
Extremely acid____ Below 4.5 Mildly alkaline____ 7.4-7.8 
Very strongly acid_ 4.5-5.0 Moderately 
Strongly acid---.. 5.1-5.5 alkaline ~----.-- 79-84 
Medium acid_.._.- 5.6-6.0 Strongly alkaline._ 8.5-9.0 


Slightly acid______ 6.1-6.5 
Neutral 


Very strongly 
alkaline ~.--.... 9.1 and 
higher 


Aggregate, soil. A mass or cluster of many soil particles held 
together, such as a granule, clod, block, or prism. 

Alluvium (alluvial deposits). Soil materials deposited on land by 
streams. 

Alluvial soils. A great group of soils of the azonal order. The 
soils are forming in material recently deposited by water. The 
soil-forming processes have modified the material lttle or 
none, and, consequently, the soils have little profile develop- 
ment. 

Base-exchange capacity. A measure of the adsorptive capacity 
of a soil for bases, or the amount of bases that can be ab- 
sorbed by a given amount of soil, expressed in terms of mil- 
liequivalents of monovalent cation absorbed from a neutral 
solution by 100 grams of soil. Generally speaking, a soil with 
a fairly high exchange capacity is preferred to one with a low 
exchange capacity because it will retain more plant nutrients 
and will be less subject to leaching. 


Blowout. An area of soil from which most, or all, of the fine soil 
material has been removed by wind. Such an area appears 
as a shallow depression with a flat or irregular floor con- 
sisting of a resistant layer or accumulation of pebbles. The 
soil is usually bare. Blowouts are common near dunes. 

Boron. An element necessary for the growth of plants, especially 
alfalfa and other legumes. 

Bottom land. Nearly level areas along streams. They are subject 
to flooding and are often referred to as flood plains. 

Catena, soil. A group of soils within one zonal area, formed from 
similar parent material, but differing in profile characteristics 
because of differences in relief or drainage. 

Chert. A structureless form of silica, closely related to flint, which 
breaks into angular fragments. 

Clay. (1) Ag a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 
0.002 millimeter in diameter. (2) Asa soil textural class, soil 
material that contains 40 percent or more clay, less than 45 
percent sand, and less than 40 percent silt. 

Colluvium (colluvial deposits). Mixed deposits of rock fragments 
and coarse soil materials near the bases of steep slopes. The 
deposits have accumulated as the result of soil creep, slides, or 
local wash. 

Consistence, soil. The nature of soil material that is expressed by 
the resistance of the individual particles to separating from 
one another (cohesion) or by the ability of the soil mass to 
undergo a change in shape without breaking (plasticity), The 
consistence varies with the content of moisture. ‘Wet con- 
sistency is determined at or slightly above field eapacity. 
Terms used to describe consistence when the soil is moist 
or dry are— 

Friable. When moist, easily crushed by hand and coheres when 
pressed together. Friable soils are easily tilled. 

Firm. When moist, crushes under moderate pressure, but re- 
sistance is distinctly noticeable. Firm soils are likely to 
be difficult to till. 

ard. When dry, is moderately resistant to pressure; can be 
broken in the hands without difficulty but is barely breakable 
between thumb and finger. 

Loose. Noncoherent when moist or dry. Loose soils are generally 
coarse textured and are easily tilled. 

Soft. Weakly coherent and fragile; when dry, breaks to powder 
or individual grains under slight pressure. 

Terms used to describe consistence of the soil when wet 
are— 

Nonsticky. After release of pressure, practically no soil ma- 
terial adheres to thumb or finger. 

Slightly sticky. After pressure, soil material adheres to both 
thumb and finger but comes off one or the other rather 
cleanly. It is not appreciably stretched when the digits are 
separated. 

Sticky. After pressure, soil material adheres to both thumb and 
finger and tends to stretch somewhat and pull apart rather 
than pulling free from either digit. 

Very sticky. After pressure, soil material adheres strongly to 
both thumb and finger and is decidedly stretched when 
the fingers are separated. 

Nonplastic. No wire is formable. 

Slightly plastic. Wire formable, but soil mass easily deformable. 

Plastic. Wire formable and moderate pressure required for de- 
formation of the sofl mass. 

Very plastic. Wire formable and much pressure required for 
deformation of the soil mass. 

Contour stripcropping. The growing of crops in comparatively 
narrow strips, planted on the contour and at right angles to 
the natural direction of slope. Usually, strips in grass or in 
a close-growing crop are alternated with strips in cultivated 
crops. 

Crop residue. 
harvest. 

Depressions. Low-lying areas that have no surface outlets or only 
poor outlets to drain off the water that accumulates. 

Dissected. Cut by streams. 

Diversion. A broad-bottomed ditch constructed to divert runoff 
water so that it will flow around the slope to a safe outlet. 

Dolomite. A rock that contains a high proportion of calcium and 
magnesium carbonates. Ground dolomitic limestone that con- 
tains a large amount of magnesium carbonate, as well as cal- 
cium carbonate, is widely used as agricultural lime, especially 
on soils that are low in magnesium. 


That part of a plant, or crop, left in the field after 
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Dune. A mound or ridge of loose sand piled up by the wind; com- 
mon where sand is abundant and the wind is usually strong, 
as along the shores of lakes and the sea and in some desert 
and semidesert areas. 

Fine sandy loam. See Texture. 

Genesis, soil. Mode of origin of the soil. Soil genesis refers par- 
ticularly to the processes that cause the solum to develop from 
uncc asolidated parent material. 

Granular. See Structure, soil. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the soil 
surface, that has characteristics produced by soil-forming 
processes. The relative positions of the several soil horizons 
in the soil profile and their nomenclature are given below: 

Horizon A. The master horizon consisting of (1) one or more 
mineral horizons of maximum organic accumulation ; or (2) 
surface or subsurface horizons that are lighter in color than 
the underlying horizon and have lost clay minerals, iron, 
and aluminum with resultant concentration of the more re- 
sistant minerals; or (3) horizons belonging to both of these 
categories. 

Horizon B. ‘The master horizon of altered material character- 
ized by (1) an accumulation of clay, iron, or aluminum, with 
accessory organic material; or (2) a horizon in which the 
soil material has blocky or prismatic structure together with 
other characteristics, such as stronger colors, unlike those 
of the A horizon or the underlying horizons of nearly un- 
changed material; or (3) characteristics of both of these 
categories. Commonly, the lower limit of the B horizon 
corresponds to the lower limit of the solum. 

Horizon C. A layer of unconsolidated material, relatively little 
affected by the influence of organisms and presumed to be 
similar in chemical, physical, and mineralogical composition 
to the material from which at least a part of the overlying 
solum has developed. 

Horizon D, Any stratum underlying the C, or the B if no C is 
present, which is unlike the material from which ‘the solum 
has formed. 

Humus. Organic matter that has reached a more or less stable 
advanced stage of decomposition. 

Loess. Geological deposit of fairly uniform, fine material, mostly 
silt, presumably transported by wind. 

Mapping unit. Any area enclosed by a boundary and identified by 
a symbol on the soil map. 

Morphology, soil. The physical constitution of the soil including 
the texture, structure, consistence, color, and other physical 
and chemical properties of the various soil horizons that make 
up the soil profile. 

Mottled. Marked with spots of color and usually associated with 
poor drainage. Descriptive terms for mottles follow: Con- 
trast—faint, distinct, and prominent; abundance—few, com- 
mon, and many; and size—jine, medium, and coarse. The size 
measurements are as follows: Jine, commonly less than 5 
millimeters (about 0.2 inch) in diameter along the greatest 
dimension; medium, commonly ranging from 5 to 15 milli- 
meters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch) along the greatest dimension ; 
and coarse, commonly more than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 
inch) along the greatest dimension. 

Outwash, glacial. A broad term that includes all of the material 
swept out, sorted, and deposited beyond the glacial ice front 
by streams of melt water. Commonly, this outwash exists in 
the form of plains, valley trains, or deltas in old glacial lakes. 
In places the valley trains of outwash extend far beyond the 
farthest advance of the ice. 

Parent material. The horizon of weathered rock or of partly 
weathered soil material from which the soil formed. Horizon 
C of the soil profile. 

Permeability, soil. That quality of the soil that enables it to trans- 
mit air and water. Moderately permeable soils transmit air 
and water readily. Such conditions are favorable for the 
growth of roots. Slowly permeable soils allow air and water 
to move so slowly that the growth of roots may be restricted. 
Rapidly permeable soils transmit air and water rapidly. If- 
other factors are favorable, the growth of roots is good. 

Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil type, other than one based on 
kind, thickness, and arrangement of layers. Steepness or 
character of slope, number of rock outcrops, degree of erosion, 
depth of soil over the substratum, and natural drainage are 
all examples of characteristics that suggest dividing a soil 
type into phases. 
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Plant nutrients. The elements or groups of elements taken in by 
the plant, which are essential to its growth and are used by 
it in the elaboration of its food and tissues. Includes nu- 
trients obtained from the ingredients of fertilizer. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil through all its horizons 
and extending into the parent material. See also Horizon, 
soil. 

Relief. Elevations or inequalities of the land surface, considered 
collectively. 

Renovation. Method of restoring a field used for pasture or hay to 
higher productivity by cultivating carefully, usually with a 
field cultivator or similar tool, so that the tillage will not 
cause erosion. The soil is then, limed, fertilized, and reseeded 
with a suitable grass-legume mixture. 

Series, soil. A group of soils that have genetic horizons that are 
similar, except for the texture of the surface soil, as to differ- 
entiating characteristics and arrangement in the soil profile, 
and formed from a particular kind of parent material. A soil 
series may consist of two or more soil types that differ from 
one another in the texture of the surface soil. 

Solum. - The upper part of a soil profile, above the parent material, 
in which the processes of soil formation are active. The 
solum in mature soils consists of the A and B horizons. Gen- 
erally, the characteristics of the material in these horizons 
are unlike those of the underlying parent material. The liv- 
ing roots and other plant and animal life characteristic of the 
soil are largely confined to the solum. 

Stratified. Composed of or arranged in strata, or layers, such as 
stratified alluvium. ‘The term is confined to geological mate- 
rials. Layers in soils that result from the processes of soil 
formation are called horizons; those inherited from the parent 
material are called strata. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of the soil particles into lumps, 
granules, or other aggregates. Structure is described by 
grade (weak, moderate, or strong), that is, the distinctness 
and durability of the aggregates; by the size of the aggregates 
(very fine, medium, coarse, or very coarse); and by their 
shape (platy, prismatic, columnar, blocky, granular, or 
erumb). A soil is described as structureless if there are no 
observable aggregates. Structureless soils may be massive 
(coherent) or single grain (noncoherent). 

Blocky, angular. Aggregates are block shaped: they may have 
flat or rounded surfaces, which join at sharp angles. 

Blocky, subangular. Aggregates have some rounded and some 
plane surfaces ; vertices are rounded. 

Columnar. Aggregates are prismatic and are rounded at the 
upper ends. 

Crumb. Generally, soft, small, porous aggregates; irregular, but 
tending toward a spherical shape, as in the Ai horizon of 
many soils. Crumb structure is closely related to granular 
structure. 

Granular. Roughly spherical, firm, small aggregates that may 
be either hard or soft but that are generally firmer than 
crumb and without the distinct faces of blocky structure. 

Platy. Soil particles are arranged around a plane that nor- 
mally is horizontal. 

Prismatic. Soil particles are arranged around a vertical line; 
aggregates have flat, vertical surfaces. 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon of soils with distinct profiles ; 
roughly, that part of the profile below plow depth. 

Substratum. <Any layer lying beneath the solum, or true soil. See 
also Horizon, soil; Parent material. 

Surface soil. Technically, the A horizon; commonly, the upper 
part of the profile usually stirred by plowing. 

Terrace, stream. A nearly flat or undulating plain, formerly the 
flood plain of a stream. It is commonly rather narrow, gen- 
erally has a steep front, and borders a river, lake, the sea, or 
areas of bottom lands. 

Terracing. Construction of shallow, nearly level ditches with 
broad slopes that can be farmed. Terraces are used on slopes 
to control runoff water. 

Texture. The relative proportions of the various size groups of 
individual soil grains in a mass of soil; specifically, the pro- 
portions of sand, silt, and clay. The classes of soil texture, 
in increasing order of the content of the finer separates, are 
as follows: Sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, silt loam, 
and clay. These classes may be modified according to the 
relative size of the coarser particles; for example, fine sand, 
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loamy fine sand, fine sandy loam, very fine sandy loam, coarse 
sandy loam, gravelly sandy loaim, gravelly loam, cobbly loam, 
sandy clay, stony clay, and stony loam, 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil in its relation to the growth 
of plants, especially soil structure. A friable soil has good 
tilth. It has stable, granular structure. A soil in poor tilth 
is nonfriable, hard, nonaggregated, and difficult to till. 


Type, soil. A subdivision of the soil series based on the texture 
of the surface soil. 

Upland (geologic). Land consisting of material unworked by 
water in recent geologic time and lying, in general, at a higher 
elevation than an alluvial plain or stream terrace. 

Vesicular. A term used to describe small openings or pores within 
the structural aggregates of a soil. 


Map 
symbol 
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Arenzville silt loam______------------------------------------- 
Bertrand silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_._.--------------------- 
Bertrand silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__-....--.--------------- 
Bertrand silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded___...-. 
Bertrand silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes___._..------------------ 
Bertrand silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded__---- 
Boone fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded__-_---.---.-----.-- 
Boone fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__..--.------------ 
Boone fine sand, 12 to 40 percent slopes, eroded_.-.-_--.--------- 
Burkhardt sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes.....---.---.-------- 
Burkhardt sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_-----------------~--- 
Burkhardt sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded_. 
Chaseburg silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. _..-------.----------- 
Chaseburg silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.....--------.---------- 
Chaseburg silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes___------------------- 
Curran siltloams..2o2 2a 0 0 io ets ee teie belideec ote 
Dakota fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__------------------ 
Dakotz fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.._..-...----------- 
Dakota fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded __- 
Dakota loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes._..__-_-------------.------- 
Dakota loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_._-.----.------------------- 
Downs silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes._..__..---_------.-------. 
Downs silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded_._..--_- 
Downs silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded__.__._- 
Downs silt loam, benches, 2 to 6 percent slopes.__.._..-.----..--- 
Downs silt loam, benches, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded__ 
Downs silt loam, benches, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded_ 
Dubuque silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_-___-_-_..---.-.----.-- 
Dubuque silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded______- 
Dubuque silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. __---.---------------- 
Dubuque silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded_._-__ 
Dubuque silt loam, 12 to 20 pereent slopes. _._ 2-222 ee 
Dubuque silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately croded____- 
Dubuque silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes........-..--.-2-----_- 
Dubuque silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded. ____ 
Dubuque silt loam, 30 to 40 percent slopes, eroded. -__.---------- 


Severely crodéd:4 - 228 wat poh eG eee Me ee ee le 
Dubuque soils, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded_....-------- 
Dubuque soils, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded__-_---- eee 
Dubuque soils, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded__..-------- 
Dubuque soils, deep, 6.to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded... _-.- 
Dubuque soils, deep, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely croded.__ ~~~ 
Duelm fine sandy loam...___.--.-----------------------+--+--- 
Duelm fine sandy loam, high water table__.--.------------------ 
libtrick silt-lowm:.2.0c222 tees oeeoeb et eu secede ecbe ees le ele 
Ettrick silt loam, sandy substratum...._------------------------ 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 2 to 6 percent slopes_.....------------ 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded __ 
Fayette silt loum, uplands, 6 to 12 percent slopes__._-.----------- 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely croded_-__- 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 12 to 20 percent slopes._-._--.--------- 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded_ 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded _-_ 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 20 to 30 percent slopes._--..-.-------- 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 20 to 30 percent slopes,'moderately eroded_ 
Fayette silt loam, uplands, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded __ 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 2 to 6 percent, slopes_.__--------------- 


1 Table 2, p. 8, shows the acreage and proportionate extent of the soils; table 


of crops; and table 4, p. 50, gives estimated yields of wood produéts. 


soils, see section beginning p. 49. 
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unit 


IIw-11 
IL-1 
IIe-1 
Ile-1 
TITe-1 
ITIe-1 
IVs-3 
VIs—3 
VUs-6 
ITIs~2 
ITIs~2 
IVe-7 
Ilw-11 
Ilw-11 
ITTe-1 
IIw-2 
IIIs—2 
IIIs—2 
IITs-2 
IIs-1 
TIe-2 
TIe-1 
IIe-1 
IITe-1 
IIe-1 
TiTe+1 
IVe-1 
IIe-2 
ITe-2 
ITe-2 
T1Te-2 
TVe—-2 
TVe-2 
ViIe-1 
VIe-1 
Vile-1 
Ile-1 
TTe-1 
TIIe-1 
iTe-1 
lVe-1 
TVe-1 
Vie-L 


Vie-1 
TVe-2 
Vie-l 
ViTe-1 
TVe-1 
Vie-1 
IiIw-5 
Vw-15 
IIw-1 
TiIw-5 
TIe~1 
IIe-1 
ITTe—1 
IITe-1 
IVe-l1 
TVe-1 
IVe-1 
VIe-1 
Vie-1 
Vie-1 
VITe-1 
TIe-1 


3, p. 44, gives estimated yields 
To find the engineering properties of the 
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Soil 

Payette silt loam, valleys, 6 to. 12 percent slopes.-._-------------- 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded - - 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded -- -- 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 12 to 20 percent slopes_~.--.------------- 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Fayctte silt loam, valleys, 20 to 30 percent slopes_--.------------- 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 
Fayette silt loam, valleys, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Gale silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded _---------- 
Gale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded _~..------- 
Gale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded.__..-------- 
Gale silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes__.------------------------ 
Gale silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded -._------ 
Gale silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely croded.._...------ 
Gale silt loam, 20 to 30 pereent slopes.._..---------------------- 
Gale silt loam, 20 to 80 percent slopes, moderately eroded. -------- 
Gale silt loam, .20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded._..-------- 
Norden silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded___----- 
Norden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes_._--------------------- 
Norden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded___..-- 
Norden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severcly eroded _~__-_~-- 
Norden silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes. _-...------------------ 
Norden silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded. __._-- 
Norden silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded_.__----- 
Gotham loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. ._------------------ 
Gotham loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes_--.----------------- 
Gotham loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded ____.--------- 
Granby sandy loam___---------------------------------------- 
Granby fine sandy loam, stratified substratum variant..------------ 
Gullied land 272 seee een Col ed ee ee ae eS 
Hesch fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__..------------------- 
Hesch fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded._.- - 
Hesch fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded. __ - 
Hesch fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes__.-.---------------- 
Hesch fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded __-- 
Hesch loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded ____---------- 
Hesch loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded_.----------- 
Hesch loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes__-_.------------------------- 
Hesch loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded__--.-------- 
Elixton fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded-__. 
Tlixton fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded_- 
Hixton fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded, ----- 
Hixton fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes_-..-------.------- 
FHlixton fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded_ 
Hixton fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded___- 
Elixton loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes .-.--.------------------------ 
Hixton loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded...-.------- 
THixton loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes__--_.---------------------+- 
Hixton loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded.._.-------- 
Hixton loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded__..---------- 
Hixton loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes_.._..-.-------------------- 
Tlixton loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded_~.-_------- 
Tixton loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded...-.--.----- 
Flixton loam and fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes....----- 
Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately 

eroded. 
Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 

eroded. 
Flixton loam and fine sandy loam, 30 to 40 percent slopes. .--.-.-- 
ee an and fine sandy loam, 30 to 40 percent slopes, moderately 

eroded. 


Jackson silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes...----- 
Jackson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes._.---.-.----------------- 
Jackson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded - ------- 
Judson silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes.__.---------------------- 
Judson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_.----.-..---------------- 
Judson silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes... ...-------------------- 
Lindstrom silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes----.------------~----- 
Lindstrom silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded_-_-. 
Lindstrom silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded____ 
Lindstrom silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes--------------------- 


Page 
19 


Capability 
unit 
TITe-1 
TiTe-1 
TVe-1 
TVe-1 
IVe-1 
Vie-1 
ViIe-1 
Vie-1 
Vile-1 
TTe-2 
TITe-2 
[Ve-2 
TVe-—2 
[Ve-2 
Vie-1 
Vie-1 
ViIe-1 
VIle-1 
IlTe-1 
TVe-1 
TVe-1 
Vie-1 
VIe—1 
Vie-1 
Vile-1 
IVs-3 
IVs-3 
lVs-3 
II Iw-5 
Tilw-5 
Vile-1 
II Is—2 
TVe-7 
Vie-1 
VUle-1 
Vile-1 
HTe-2 
TVe-2 
Vie-1 
Vie-1 
I{Is-2 
IVe-7 
TVe-2 
Vie-1 
Vie-1 
Vile-1 
TIe-2 
TIe-2 
IIte-2 
TITe-2 
TVe-2 


IIw-11 
I-1 

IIe -1 
TIe--1 
TIw-11 
Iiw-11 
Tle-1 
IlIe-1 
TTe-1 
IVe-1 
Vie-1 
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Map Capability 

symbol Soil Page unit Page 
LsE2 Lindstrom silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded ___ 25 Vie-1 41 
Ly Loamy alluvial land, poorly drained_..-..-.---..2222---------- 25 Vw-15 41 
Lw Loamy alluvial land_---------.---.---------0-- eee 25 UIw-14 39 
Ma Marshs 2. o2cstc ste os seu cewee ns cade eh ccetne cotuesea cont 25 VITIw-1 43 
MdA Medary silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__.--.-.--.-------..------ 25 Ilw-2 36 
MdB2 Medary silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded. __.____ 26 Ile-1 35 
MeA Meridian fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__.__.....-------- 26 TTIs—2 38 
MeB Meridian fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes._.__........---_--.-- 26 ITIs-2 38 
MeB2 Meridian fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded_ 26 IlIs-2 38 
MeC2 Meridian fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded_ 26 IVe-7 40 
MmA Meridian loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. .-...-__.---.-------------- 26 TIs-1 36 
MmB Meridian loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_____-....-...--_--..------_-_ 26 He-2 35 
MmB2 Meridian loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded. .___.___- 26 IIe-2 35 
MmC2 Meridian loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded._______- 26 IIIe-2 387 
MnA Meridian loam, moderately well drained variant, 0 to 2 percent slopes.. 26 TIs-1 36 
MnB Meridian loam, moderately well drained variant, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 27 TIe-2 35 
NfB2 Norden fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded _ ~ 27 IIe-2 35 
NfC2 Norden fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded_ 28 TIe-2 37 
NfD Norden fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes_......___-_-.-.--- 28 IVe-2 40 
NfD2 Norden fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded_- 27 IVe-2 40 
N{D3 Norden fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded___- 28 ViIe-1 Al 
NoC Norden loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes_________...--.-. 2-2 ---e eee 27 TI Te-2 37 
NoC2 Norden loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded_..___---_. 27 ITTe-2 37 
NoD2 Norden loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded_.__.-.._- 27 IVe-2 40 
NoE2 Norden loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded._-._.___- 27 Vie-1 Al 
Or Orion silt loam 2.2. Se sect e elec bee eee dete ot ce wena 28 IIIw-14 39 
Pa Peat and Muck, shallow_...----------...---------------------- 28 Vw-15 41 
Pd Peat and Muck, deep__--.._--.-.----------------------------- 28 IlIw-9 39 
PfA Plainfield loamy. fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. .--...-.----.---- 28 IVs-3 40 
PfB Plainfield loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes_.-------------.-. 28 IVs-—3 40 
PfB2 Plainfield loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded.__-._____- 28 IVs-3 40 
PfC2 Plainfield loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded..-------- 28 VIs-3 42 
Ps Plainfield loamy fine sand, loamy substrata variant__..._..--.--_- 28 IVs-3 40 
RcA Richwood silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes._._______-------------- 29 I-1 34 
RcB Richwood silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes___-__-----.-.---------- 29 TIe-1 85 
ReC2 Richwood silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded_-_- 29 ITe-1 37 
Re Riverwishsaccessocu Sia Eases het ee wi ee ee ee 29 VITIs-1 43 
Ro Rowley siltsloimy.s20jee eeu solace eee estore ecee te eaeuet 29 IIw-1 36 
Sa Sandy alluvial land, poorly drained..-.------------.------------ 29 Vw-15 41 
Sd Sandy alluvial land 2.2.2.5 .2¢2¢e.l.6lhos sees ne etens Se scee ve 29 IVw-14 41 
SpA Sparta loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes____.---------------. 30 IVs-3 40 
SpB Sparta loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes_-_..-.-------------- 30 IVs-3 40 
SpB2 Sparta loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded__.._.-----.-- 30 IVs-3 40 
Spc Sparta loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes_:__..-.---.-.------ 30 VIs-3 42 
SpC2 Sparta loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_..-.--_----- 30 VIs-3 42 

r Sparta loamy fine sand, loamy substrata variant_.___......---__- 30 IVs-3 40 
Ss Sparta and Plainfield fine sands and Dune land_.._-.---.-------- : 30 VIIs—6 43 
St Steep stony and rocky land__.--.-.----.--------- ,------------- 30 VIIs-6 43 
TeA Tell silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes....---.----------------.---- 30 IIs—1 36 
TeB Tell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.---.---.---.---------------- 30 IIc-2 35 
Tm Terrace escarpments, loamy___....-----~-------/-------------- 31 VIte-1 42 
Tn Terrace escarpments, sandy_.-.---.---------------------------- 31 VIIs-6 43 
ToA Toddville silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes___.-------------------- 31 I-1 84 
ToB Toddville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes._...-.-----L----------- 3L TIe-1 35 
TrA Trempe loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes____._---------.---- 31 IVs-3 40 
TrB Trempe loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes__.:.-------------.- 31 IVs-3 40 
TrB2 Trempe loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_____------- 31 IVs-3 40 
TrC2 Trempe loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_____------ 31 VIs-3 42 
UnE Urne-Norden loams, 20 to 30 percent slopes_____---.------------- 32 ViIe-1 Al 
UnE2 Urne-Norden loams, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded-_-- 82 Vie-1 41 
UnF Urne-Norden loams, 30 to 40 percent slopes.____.--.------------ 32 VIle-1 42 
UnF2 Urne-Norden loams, 30 to 40 percent slopes, moderately eroded. -_-. 82 VITe-1 42 
Wa Wallkill-eilt:loam:2- 2s .ces Meu tec c cee peooteusneteel kent 32 IIIw-9 89 
WkA Waukegan silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes...--.--._------------. 32 Us-1 36 
WkB Waukegan silt, loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_....-..--------------- 32 ITe-2 85 


Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural Resources 
Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information accessible to all 
of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility issues and need 
assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at (800) 457-3642 or by e-mail at 
ServiceDesk-F TC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with publications that include maps, 
graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also wish to contact our State or local 
office. You can locate the correct office and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov. 
usda.gov/locator/app. 


Nondiscrimination Statement 


Nondiscrimination Policy 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination against its 
customers, employees, and applicants for employment on the basis of race, color, 
national origin, age, disability, sex, gender identity, religion, reprisal, and where 
applicable, political beliefs, marital status, familial or parental status, sexual orientation, 
whether all or part of an individual’s income is derived from any public assistance 
program, or protected genetic information. The Department prohibits discrimination in 
employment or in any program or activity conducted or funded by the Department. (Not 
all prohibited bases apply to all programs and/or employment activities. ) 


To File an Employment Complaint 


If you wish to file an employment complaint, you must contact your agency’s EEO 
Counselor (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33081.wba) within 45 days of the date of 
the alleged discriminatory act, event, or personnel action. Additional information can be 
found online at http:/Awww.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing_file.html. 


To File a Program Complaint 


If you wish to file a Civil Rights program complaint of discrimination, complete the 
USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, found online at http://www.ascr.usda. 
gov/complaint_filing_cust.html or at any USDA office, or call (866) 632-9992 to request 
the form. You may also write a letter containing all of the information requested in 
the form. Send your completed complaint form or letter by mail to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Director, Office of Adjudication; 1400 Independence Avenue, S.W.; 
Washington, D.C. 20250-9419; by fax to (202) 690-7442; or by email to program. 
intake@usda.gov. 


Persons with Disabilities 


If you are deaf, are hard of hearing, or have speech disabilities and you wish to file 
either an EEO or program complaint, please contact USDA through the Federal Relay 
Service at (800) 877-8339 or (800) 845-6136 (in Spanish). 

If you have other disabilities and wish to file a program complaint, please see the 
contact information above. If you require alternative means of communication for 


program information (e.g., Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.), please contact USDA's 
TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 


Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 


For additional information dealing with Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) issues, call either the USDA SNAP Hotline Number at (800) 221-5689, which 
is also in Spanish, or the State Information/Hotline Numbers (http://directives.sc.egov. 


usda.gov/33085.wba). 
All Other Inquiries 
For information not pertaining to civil rights, please refer to the listing of the USDA 


Agencies and Offices (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33086.wba). 
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GENERAL SOIL MAP 
SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


Silty soils of the rolling limestone uplands and Steep stony 
“7A and rocky land: Dubuque, Fayette, Steep stony and rocky land 


a 
[2] 
ZZ 


Loamy soils of the rolling to hilly sandstone uplands: 


Gale, Hixton 
Sandy soils of the rolling to hilly sandstone uplands: 


Loamy soils underlain by sand on stream terraces: 


Meridian, Tell 
Wet organic and mineral soils of bottom lands: 


Peat and Muck, Ettrick, Wallkill 
Soils of overflow bottom lands: 


Sandy soils of stream terraces: 
Loamy alluvial lands, Marsh 


Sparta, Plainfield 
Silty soils of stream terraces: 


Bertrand, Richwood 


2A Boone, Hixton 
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WISCONSIN GEOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY SURVEY, 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE SOIL SURVEY DIVISION, AND THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURAL 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE BUFFALO COUNTY, WISCONSIN EXPERIMENT STATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


SOIL LEGEND 


The first capital letter in most symbols is the initial one of the soil name. 
A second capital letter, A, B, C, D, E, or F, shows the steepness of slope. 
Symbols without a slope letter are those of nearly level soils, or of land 
types, such as Gullied land, that have a range of slope. Soils that are 
named as eroded have a final number, 2 or 3, in their symbol. 


SYMBOL NAME SYMBOL NAME SYMBOL NAME SYMBOL NAME 
Ar Arenzville silt loam Es Ettrick silt loam HeD2 Hesch loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded NfB2 Norden fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded 
BeA Geitiand silt loam; 0 to D percent slopes Et Ettrick silt loam, sandy substratum HeE Hesch loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes NfC2 Norden fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded 
BeB Bertrand silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes FaB Fayette silt loam, uplands, 2 to 6 percent slopes HeE2 eon pig aa > ee eroded riot hi raed nai etapa ash ot 
BeB2 Bertrand silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded FaB2 Fayette silt loam, uplands, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded HfB2 ixton fine sandy loam, ‘© 6 percent slopes, moderately je NfD2 orden fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded 
i : HfC2 Hixton fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded NfD3 Norden fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
BeC  —-Gertrand silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes Fac Payette: Silt loam, aiplands..2 te 12 perce slopes Hixton fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent sl erely eroded Norden loam, 6 to 12 
BeC2 _ Bertrand silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded FaC2 _ Fayette silt loam, uplands, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded Bue Neeeniecsetas Te ohana No aoa og . » ; percent slopes 
BoB? Boone fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded Fac3 Fayette silt loam, uplands, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded HfD ixton fine s dy loam, ) perce opes NoC2 orden loam, 6 to 12 percent siopes, moderately eroded 
A : HfD2 Hixton fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded NoD2 Norden loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded 
BoC2 Boone fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded FaD Fayette silt loam, uplands, 12 to 20 percent slopes Hixton fine sandy ‘loam: 12:40: 20:-percent slopes. ‘severely eroded Norden I 20 to 30 ' 
BoD2 Boone fine sand, 12 to 40 percent slopes, eroded FaD2 Fayette silt loam, uplands, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded HfD3 Hixton loam; 2 ‘dl 6 ercent si0 perce ORES. Shen Steer NoE2 SESE aM ts percent slopes, moderately eroded 
BuA Burkhardt sandy loam, O to 2 percent slopes FaD3 Fayette silt loam, uplands, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded HsB Hixto loath: 2 to 6 ae nt eis moderately etoded Or Orion silt loam 
BuB Burkhardt sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes FaE Fayette silt loam, uplands, 20 to 30 percent slopes HsB2 Hi sa ie a 6 to Ae ie ey to , a Ai P d Muck, shall 
BuC2 Burkhardt sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded FaE2 Fayette silt loam, uplands, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded HsC “ alg Dereon snopes Pa eeton veer Seen 
A HsC2 Hixton loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded Pd Peat and Muck, deep 
‘ FaE3 Fayette silt loam, uplands, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded ; cans : 
CaA Chaseburg silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes FvB Fayette silt loam, valleys, 2 to 6 percent slopes HsC3 Hixton loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely. eroded PFA Plainfield loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
CaB Chaseburg silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes ee Fayette silt learn. valleys, 6 to 12 percent slopes HsD Hixton loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes PfB Plainfield loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Cac Chaseburg silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes iy : , : HsD2 Hixton loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded PFB2 Plainfield loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
7 FvC2 Fayette silt loam, valleys, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded ¢ fags 3 if 
Cu Curran silt loam ; HsD3 Hixton loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded PFC2 Plainfield loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
FvC3 Fayette silt loam, valleys, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded Histon loam: and fine sendy: Ioan. 20 to: 30 percent si Plainfield | fi d ; 
DaA Dakota fine sandy loam, O to 2 percent slopes FvD Fayette silt loam, valleys, 12 to 20 percent slopes HtE i: ae ” : Pd — es sured shoe “ideti axedes Ps ainfield loamy fine sand, loamy substrata variant 
DaB Dakota fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes FvD2 Fayette silt loam, valleys, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded HtE2 as SST ane Lneseney. ig PSteent, Stopes, nogeratery eroe' RcA Richwood silt loam, O to 2 percent slopes 
: HtE3 Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 4 i 
DaB2 Dakota fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded FvD3 Fayette silt loam, valleys, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded HtF Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 30 to 40 percent slopes RcB Richwood silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
DbA Dakota loam, O to 2 percent slopes FvE Fayette silt loam, valleys, 20 to 30 percent slopes HtF2 Hixton loam and fine sandy loam, 30 to 40 see ee moderately eroded RcC2 Richwood silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded 
DbB Dakota loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes FvE2 Fayette silt loam, valleys, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded HuA Hubbard soils, 0 to 2 percent si6 < , Re Riverwash 
DcB Downs silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes FvE3 Fayette silt loam, valleys, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded be d soi ‘ 2106 pe Ro Rowley silt loam 
DcB2 Downs silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded . Mus pubbardisol’s,, 2, toua, percent slopes 
DcC2 Downs silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded Gabe Gale silt foam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded Hv Huntsville silt loam Sa Sandy alluvial land, poorly drained 
c : ; pes: Mocerstelye GaC2 _ Gale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded ; Sd Sandy alluvial land 
DdB Downs silt loam, benches, 2 to 6 percent slopes . JaA Jackson silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 3 
is GaC3 Gale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded ; SpA Sparta loamy fine sand, O to 2 percent slopes 
Ddc2 Downs silt loam, benches, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded Gab Gale silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes JaB Jackson silt loam, 2 to’ 6 percent slopes Sparta | fi 
DdD2 ~—_ Downs silt loam, benches, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded . : ‘ JaB2 Jackson silt loam, 2 to/6 percent slopes, moderately eroded SpB parta loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
DeB Dubuque silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes GaD2 Gale silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded JuA Judson silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes SpB2 Sparta loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
DeB2 Dubuque silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded GaD3 Gale silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded juB Judson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes Spc Sparta loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
4 GaE Gale silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes : SpCc2 Sparta loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
DeC Dubuque silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes f JuC Judson silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes p : id ibis 
. GaE2 Gale silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded Sr Sparta loamy fine sand, loamy substrata, variant 
DeC2 Dubugue silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded : ; . ne a i 
DeD Dubuque silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes GaE3 Gale silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded LsC Lindstrom silt loam, 6 ‘to 12 percent slopes Ss Sparta and Plainfield fine sands and Dune land 
© ; , GfCc2 Norden silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded LsC2 Lindstrom silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded St Steep stony and rocky land 
DeD2 Dubuque silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded i - H 
DeE Dubuque silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes GfD Norden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes LsD2 Lindstrom silt loam, 12 to 20 percent siopes, moderately eroded Tell silt | \ 
© . = GfD2 Norden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded LsE Lindstrom silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes TeA e silt joam, O to 2 percent slopes 
DeE2 Dubuque silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded : A . TeB Tell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
: GfD3 Norden silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded LsE2 Lindstrom silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded if 
DeF2 Dubuque silt loam, 30 to 40 percent slopes, eroded i < 4 Tm Terrace escarpments, loamy 
DpB Dubuque silt loam, deep, 2 to 6 percent slopes GfE Norden silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes Lv Loamy alluvial land, poorly drained . 
ad i K : it GfE2 Norden silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded Lw Loamy alluvial land Tn Terrace escarpments, sandy 
DpB2 Dubuque silt loam, deep, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded GHE3 Norden silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded ToA Toddville silt loam, O to 2 percent slopes 
DpC Dubuque silt loam, deep, 6 to 12 percent slopes GoA Gotham loamy fine sand, Oto 2 percent slopes Ma Marsh ToB Toddville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
DpC2 Dubuque silt loam, deep, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded GoB Gotham loamy fine Sand: 2 to 6 percent slopes MdA Medary silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes TrA Trempe loamy fine sand, O to 2 percent slopes 
DpD Dubuque silt loam, deep, 12 to 20 percent slopes ni 2 id p MdB2 Medary silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded TrB Trempe loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
: GoB2 Gotham loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded or ‘ : i 
DpD2 Dubuque silt loam, deep, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded Gr Granby sandy loam MeA Meridian fine sandy loam, O to 2 percent slopes TrB2 Trempe loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
DpE Dubuaue silt loam, deep, 20 to 30 percent slopes G Granby fine sandy loam, stratified substratum variant MeB Meridian fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes Tro2 Trempe loamy fine sand, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
DpE2 Dubuque silt loam, deep, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately and severely eroded ead Gullied land 7 MeB2 Meridian fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded 
DsC3 Dubuque soils, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded ¥ MeC2 Meridian fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded UnE Urne-Norden loams, 20 to 30 percent slopes 
DsD3 Dubugue soils, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded HcB Hesch fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes MmA Meridian loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes UnE2 Urne-Norden loams, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded 
DsE3 Dubuque soils, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded HcC2 Hesch fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded MmB Meridian loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes UnF Urne-Norden loams, 30 to 40 percent slopes 
DuC3 Dubuque soils, deep, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded HcD2 Hesch fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, moderately eroded MmB2 Meridian loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded UnF2 Urne-Norden loams, 30 to 40 percent slopes, moderately eroded 
DuD3 Dubuaue soils, deep, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded HcE Hesch fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes MmC2 Meridian loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded Wa Wallkill silt loam 
Dv Duelm fine sandy loam HcE2 Hesch fine sandy loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, moderately eroded MnA Meridian loam, moderately well drained variant, O to 2 percent slopes WkA Waukegan silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Dw Duelm fine sandy loam, high water table HeC2 Hesch loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, moderately eroded MnB Meridian loam, moderately well drained variant, 2 to 6 percent slopes WkB Waukegan silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 


Soil map constructed 1960 by Cartographic Division, 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1951 aerial 
photographs. Controlled mosaic based on Wisconsin 
plane coordinate system, central zone, Lambert con- 
formal conic projection, 1927 North American datum. 
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